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third  part  of  Father  Michacd  ('hamich’s  history  comprises 
a  periinl  of  51U)  years,  during  which,  Armenia  is  represented 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  Arsacidan  princes.  I'his  includes  one 
of  the  obscurest  portions  of  oriental  history.  From  the  death  of 
Alexander  till  the  reign  of  Ardisheer  Hahigan,  five  centuries 
elapsed,  respecting  which  the  extant  annals  of  the  East  exhibit 
almost  a  complete  l>lank.  The  aceounts  of  this  period  given  by 
the  Persian  writers,  are  at  once  vague  and  contrailictory.  ‘  They 
‘  have  evidently,’  remarks  Sir  John  Malcolm,  ‘  no  materials  to 
‘  form  an  authentic  narrative ;  and  it  is  too  near  the  date  at  which 
‘  their  real  history  commences,  to  admit  of  their  indulging  in 
‘  fable.  Their  pretended  history  of  the  Ashkanians  and  Ashga- 
‘  nians,  is,  conse(|uently,  little  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of 
‘  names ;  and  even  res|)ecting  these,  and  the  dates  they  assign  to 
‘  the  diflerent  princes,  hardly  two  authors  agree  ....  And 
‘  yet,  Hhen  we  refer  to  the  pages  of  Homan  writcTs,  we  lind  this 
"  |H'ri(Kl  al>ound  w  ith  events  of  which  the  vainest  nation  might 
'  1h'  proud  ;  and  that  Parthian  monarchs,  whose  names  cannot  now 

*  1h'  discovered  in  the  history'  of  their  own  country,  were  the  only 
‘  sovereigns  u]H)n  whom  the  Homan  arms,  when  that  nation  was 

*  in  the  very  zenith  of  its  jHiwer,  could  make  no  impression.’  * 
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'riie  origin  of  the  I'arthians,  tlieir  language  and  country,  arc 
involved  in  the  dee|H'st  ohseurity.  'J'hey  were  clearly  not  IVr- 
xians.  Justin,  who  is  followed  hy  (iihlMui,  makes  them  to  have 
Wen  Scythians ;  a  vague  denomination,  which  seems  to  corrcs|H)nd 
im)st  nearly  to  the  modern  J'oork  or  Turkish,  and  would  favour  the 
hy|H)thesis  of  their  being  the  ancestors  of  the  Turkoman  trilxjs, 
and,  among  them,  of  the  very  triW'  to  which  belongs  the  family 
of  the  reigning  Shah.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  mentioneil 
by  the  Editor  of  the  Modern  Traveller,  that  Kadjar,  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  triW  of  Persia,  is  said  to  signify  fugitive ;  the 
very  same  meaning  that  the  word  Parthian  is  stated  by  Justin  to 
have  in  the  language  of  their  country.  ‘  Parf/ti  Seiffharum 
‘  e.rales  fuerunt.  vtlam  ipsarum  vaeabula  manlfetstatur; 

‘  tiam  Septhica  senmme  Partfii  kxulks  (licuufttr.''  Put,  what¬ 
ever  was  their  national  origin,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  a  Wr- 
barous  (/.  e,  illiterate)  people,  since  the  Parthian  civilization  was 
lM)rrowcd  from  the  countries  which  they  suWlued.  J'he  legends 
on  all  the  coins  of  the  Parthian  kings  that  have  been  preserved, 
are  in  the  iireek  laui^ua^e^  which  the  Macedonian  conquests 
must  have  tended  w  idely  to  dilfuse.  Not  that  we  can  sup])osc 
that  language  to  have  W'en  adoj)tcd  by  the  nomadic  tribes  who 
formed  the  body  of  the  Parthian  nation,  if  it  was  even  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  court;  but  it  was  the  only  literary  medium. 

'I'he  founder  of  the  Arsacidan  or  I'arthian  dynasty,  the  Persian 
writers,  intUienced  probably,  by  national  vanity,  would  make  to 
have  Wen  descended  from  one  of  the  former  sovereigns  of  Persia. 
After  he  had  slain  the  Syro- Macedonian  governor,  he  is  said  to 
have  fixed  his  residence  at  Uhe,  or  Ullages,  in  the  north-western 
part  of  Mini i a.  Father  Michael  Chamich  informs  us,  wherever 
lie  obtained  his  information,  that  this  ])rince  Arsaces  ‘  was  de- 
‘  scended  from  Abraham  by  Keturah,’  and  that,  having  succeeded 
in  throwing  off  the  Selcucidan  yoke,  he  ‘  established  himself  in 
‘  the  city  of  Hahl,  in  the  land  of  ('assai.'  The  country  of  llic 
which  must  be  here  intended,  is  that  part  of  the  ancient 
Syro-Media  which  now  bears  the  name  of  LiMiristan.  Mr.  Neu¬ 
mann,  however,  would  make  this  Uahl,  or  Paid,  to  be  the  same 
as  Halkh  or  Uaktra.  In  a  note  on  the  patronymic  Halunian,  he 
says : — 

*  The  linlunianSf  or  liahlnnians,  «ir  Pahlituiatis,  were  Arsacidcs, 
and  tiN»k  their  name  from  the  original  and  favourite  residence  of 
Arshag,  the  hainder  of  the  Parthian  dynasty-  Pnfii  or  Pnhl,  the 
Hilk  «»f  some  oriental  writers,  and  the  Haktra  of  the  (ireeks  and 
Homans,  is.  aeconling  to  the  eomhineil  testimony  of  all  the  Armenian 
authors,  the  origiiul  c'ountry  of  the  Parthians-  Balk  was  idso  the 
resideiuv  <*f  (fustas|>  and  l^dirasp.  lhthl/\\\  all  likelihiHKl,  corres|H>iids 
to  the  San.^krit  Haln^  liaUivan,  which  signifies  .sirong,  witli  which 
also  ;igrivs  the  /V/i/ri  or  lanmi.igc  of  the  Arsacidcs.  In  this,  as  in 
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other  inquiries,  A nquetil  evinces  u  want  of  critical  skill.  In  Agatluiii- 
History  of  Saint  (iregory,  an  Arsaciile  is  led  into  an  act  of 
>h;iineful  treachery,  by  a  promise  of  Art;ishir  to  give  him  the  )>aternul 
urril»»rv  of  liahhi.  This  word  was  alM»  employed  hy  the  Parthians,  in 
tlu  ir  laiigtiagt',  i.  c.  the  Pehlvi,  to  designate  Paradise ;  and  thus, 
when'ver  the  Parthians  have  had  dominion,  we  meet  on  all  hands 
with  names  of  cities  and  provintvs  derived  from  Hahla.' 

Ifisiort/  of'  rartant  p.  102. 

In  this  note,  there  seems  to  us  to  Ik'  a  singidar  tissue  of  erro- 
!UH)Us  assuin])tions.  That  the  Pehlvi  was  the  language  of  the 
Parthians,  there  is  strong  reason  to  douht.  If  it  was,  tliey  could 
not  1h'  a  Scythian  or  'I'urkish  nation.  The  Pehlvi  dialect,  ‘  the 
idumi  of  the  warriors,' *  which  ap^>ears  to  have  ]»revailed  in  the 
Median  Irak,  is  supimsiHl  to  survive  in  the  modern  Loorish,  to 
which  that  of  the  Kourdish  trilKs  is  closely  rclatcil.  In  this  lan¬ 
guage,  there  is  found  a  mixture  of  I'crsian  and  Chaldee,  and  it 
strikingly  resembles  the  llindostanee,  more  than  half  the  pro|K'r 
names  of  things  Indiig  very  similar  in  both  dialects. *(-  Hetween 
these  tribes  and  the  'Purkoman  hordes,  there  exists  an  utter  diver- 
sity  of  national  customs  as  well  us  of  language,  and  a  mutual  he¬ 
reditary  animosity.  Hactriana  may  have  been  the  original  Ci)uu- 
try  of  the  I'arthiaus,  although  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Ar¬ 
menian  authors,  is,  on  such  a  ]>oint,  of  extremely  little  value  i)i 
weight.  The  ancient  Parthyene  was,  however,  in  Khurasan,  and 
had  Ihirthauuisa  or  Nisica  for  its  ca])ital,  the  name  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  ruineil  town  of  Nissa  in  the  Attok.  J  This 
emmtry  is  to  the  j)resent  day  in  the  jmssession  of  Turkoman 
hordes.  Haetra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  mercantile  emporium, 
and  iHcame  the  capiud  of  a  (Jrt'ek  dynasty,  a.c.  which 

lastixl  alHiiit  1:20  years,  when  it  was  overthrown  hy  Mithridates, 
king  of  Parthia.  Hetween  //n/i/ and  lialUli,  there  is  probably  no 
connexion  ;  although  it  may  lie  remarked,  that,  in  the  C'eltic  <lia- 
lects,  htii/e  signifies  a  city  or  town.  If,  however,  liuhla  siguifieil 


*  One  (»f  the  many  mennings  which  have  been  assigned  to  this 
word  ;  but  the  most  probable  conjecture.  Sir  Jtdin  Malcolm  thinks,  is 
that  which  derives  it  from  Pehleh,  ‘  the  ancient  name  of  the  countries 
of  Isfahan,  I  the,  and  Deenawar.* 

Heude’s  “Voyage  np  the  Persian  (Jnlf.**  Pref.  p.  vii. 
t  Mr.  Neumann  states,  in  a  note  at  p.  77»  that  the  province  or  «lis- 
Irictof  Khorassan,  in  which  the  celebrated  city  Nusliabuh  (Nishapoor) 
was  sitnat(>d,  was  called  A  per  or  A  par.  In  the  text,  it  is  written 
Ahar.  ‘  It  iip|>ears, '  adds  Mr.  N.,  ‘that  the  district  took  its  name 
fn  •m  AIkt  Shelir  (High  ^Pown).*  This  is  palpably  a  fur-fetclii*<l  and 
'suspicions  etvmologv.  Mr.  Fraser  stiys,  ^hat  the  name  of  Apavaniicut 
•ni  aneieiit  district,  is  still  preservetl  in  the  niine<l  town  of  Alwvenl,  to 
ihe  N.W.  of  NisKi  in  the  same  cantmi.  Fraser’s  Khor.iHiin,  p.  215. 
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in  tile  rarthian  laiijxuage  a  teiTitor>%  it  may  Ik?  the  Kamo  wonl  «s 
l^vhleh^  which,  we  arc  toll!,  was  the  ancient  name  ol*  a  territory 
of  Media. 

Wliether  Arsaces,  or,  as  Ins  name  is  otherwise  written,  Arshig 
and  Ashk,  was  himself  a  Parthian,  a  Hactrian  Greek,  a  Median, 
or  a  Kourd,  is  quite  uncertain,  and  not  very  material.  It  is 
remarkable,  that,  in  the  oriental  form  of  his  name,  Ashak  or 
.Arsak,  we  sirm  to  have  the  same  honoritic  termination  that  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  lonj;  line  of  Assyrian  or  Armenian  princes.  The 
date  of  his  successful  revolt  is  fixed  aliout  n.e.  :250.  Father 
(’hamich  places  it  a.m.  which  answers  to  that  date;  as- 

sipiiiig  t(»  the  first  Arsact^s  a  brilliant  reign  of  31  years,  and  to 
his  son  Artaces,  one  of  2()  years.  Arsaces  II.,  surnamed  the 
(treat,  is  stated  to  have  Ikcu  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty;  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  conquest  of  Armenia  and 
<'ap])ailocia,  in  \.\\q  fort Uih  year  of  his  reign,  about  1  Ml  years  b.c. 
'The  gtivernment  of  those  provinces,  together  with  Atropatene 
(  Adjerbijan),  he  is  stated  to  have  committed  to  his  brother  Valar- 
suces,  who  accordingly  established  his  court  at  Nisibis  in  Meso¬ 
potamia.  T'his  Valarsaces  is  represented  as  having  ])usheil  his 
Ci>nqucsts  to  the  N.  w.,  and  subdued  ( ’ap])adoi‘ian  Pontus,  as 
well  as  some  other  territories  ;  after  which,  profound  ]>eacc  lH'in^ 
established,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his 
kingdom  and  |>eople,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Jlagarat,  his 
Jewish  minister ;  and  he  closed  a  pn>s]HToiis  R‘ign  of  22  years  at 
Nisibis,  A.M.  .‘137*1  1*31  • 

All  this  is  something  iKtween  fact  and  fiction.  Acconling  to 
the  western  historians,  the  Parthians,  under  the  second  Arsaces, 
first  gained  possession  of  Meilia  during  the  wars  between  Antio- 
chus  the  (ireat  and  Ptolemy  Philopator.  T'hey  were  afterwards 
driven  out  of  that  pn>vince ;  and,  after  a  long  conflict,  a  treaty  of 
|H'ace  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  Arsacidan  chief  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  |>ossession  of  llyrcania  and  Parthia  (i.  e.  part  of 
Khorasan),  on  condition  of  l>ect)ming  an  ally  or  tributarv’  of  the 
Seleucidan  monarch,  llactra  was  at  this  time  the  scat  of  an  in* 
de|H’ndent  (ireek  dynasty.  3'he  son  and  successor  of  the  second 
Arsaces  was,  according  to  .lustin,  surnaminl  Priapatius.  He  left 
Ids  crown  to  his  eldest  son  Phraates,  after  whose  death  suc- 
i  Ciled  Mithridates  his  brother,  by  whom  the  Syrian  monarch, 
Demetrius  Nicator,  was  taken  prisoner,  li.e.  1  H.  Of  this  Milh- 
ridati*s,  it  is  recorded  by  Diodorus  and  Orosius,  that,  ‘  having 
‘  subdued  the  Medes,  the  Klyimeans,  the  Persians,  and  the 
*  Hactrians,  he  extended  his  dominions  into  India  Inyond  the 
‘  Ismndaries  of  Alexander's  conquests,  and,  having  vanquishcil 
‘  Demetrius,  finally  secured  Haby Ionia  and  Mesopotamia  to  his 
‘  enqdre ;  so  that  henceforth  he  had  haqdirates  on  the  west,  as 
‘well  as  the  (tanges  on  the  ejisi,  for  the  limits  of  his  cnqdrc.' 
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And  it  is  addinl,  on  the  authority  of  Justin,  tlmt,  ‘  liavin^  con- 
'  ipuTcd  several  nations,  he  gathert'il  from  every  one  of  them 
'  whatsoever  he  found  Ik'st  in  their  constitutions,  and  then  out  (»f 
‘  the  wliole  eollectioti  made  a  body  of  most  wholesome  laws  for 
'  the  government  of  his  em})ire.‘'  *  In  fact,  he  would  seem  to 
have  Inen  a  pn)totype  of  Alp  Arselan  and  'ramerlane, — a  Scythian 
Napoleon.  Hut  what  was  tins  empire  ^  So  entirely  did  it  consist 
in  |H'rsojial  ascendancy,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Phraates,  the  next 
Parthian  monarch,  it  had  shrunk  again  within  tlic  narrow  limits 
of  the  first  Parthian  kingdom. 

As  Mithridates  appears  to  have  been  an  honorific  surname, 
.and  Ars.aces  a  titular  ap]K'llative,  we  run  little  risk  of  error  in 
concluding  this  extraordinary  coiujueror,  the  founder  of  the  Par¬ 
thian  jjrreatness,  to  be  the  Arsaccs  the  (ireat  of  the  Armenian 
hist«>rian,  who  must  have  lieen  the  fifth  of  the  dynasty.  Whether 
N'alarsaces  was  not  the  same  person,  may  reasonably  In?  questioned. 
At  the  same  time,  Nisibis  could  never  have  Ik'cii  chosen  as  the 
cajMtal  of  an  enqure  like  that  of  Mithridates :  it  was  rather  a 
frontier  station,  and  l)ecame,  in  suKsequent  times,  an  object  of  re- 
ix'ated  conti'st  between  the  Persians  and  the  Homans.  Father 
(  hainich  ])laees  it  in  ‘  Lower  Armenia' ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  situated 
in  that  part  of  Meso|H)tamia  which  fornuxl  the  little  kingdom  or 
state  of  Osrhoene,  long  trilHitary  to  the  Homans,  and  annexed  to 
the  empire  about  ten  years  before  the  fall  of  the  l^arthian  mo- 
n.why.  Shahp(K)r,  the  second  of  the  Sa-ssanian  dynasty,  re¬ 
covered  this  territory,  and  took  Nisibis  after  a  long  siege;  but, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  centur}^  the  Homans  h.id  regained 
|H>ssi'ssion,  not  only  of  lMe8o)K>taniia,  Imt  of  the  greater  part  of 
Kourdistan,  which  had  previously  lK?longed  to  the  kingdom  of 
.Armenia ;  in  com|Hmsation  for  which,  'reridates,  the  Armenian 
monarch,  who  was  in  alliance  with  the  Homans,  is  stated  to  have 
ohtaiiKxl  Atro]mtene  (Adjerbijan),  and  to  have  made  'Pahriz  his 
capital. 

The  Arsacidan  or  Parthian  enqure  apj>earK  to  have  had  no 
fiuHl  capital.  ‘  J'hc  Parthian  monarchs',  says  (liblion,  ‘  like  the 

*  M(»giil  sovereigns  of  llindostan,  delighted  in  the  ]»a.storal  life 
‘of  their  Sevthian  ancestors;  and  the  ItiqMTial  c<imp  was  fre- 
‘  (piently  pitched  in  the  plain  of  ('u*siphon  on  the  eastern  bunk 

*  i»f  the  J’igris.'  Father  ('hamich  represents  Arsacx's  the  Great 
as  residing  at  Nineveh,  while  \  alarsaces  held  his  court  at  Nisi- 
his ;  ami  he  tells  a  romantic  story  of  the  latter  sending  the  Syrian, 
.Mar  I  has  (hitina,  w  ith  a  letter  to  his  brother  Arsaces,  rcqui'sting 
that  |HTmis>i()n  might  lie  given  to  that  learned  |)cr8on  to  inH|K*ct 
the  archives  at  Nineveh.  'I'his  In'ing  readily  obtained.  Mar  Ibas 
proceeded  to  consult  ‘the  old  (’haldean  manuscripts',  among 
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which  he  (onnii  one  in  tlie  (ircek  character  witli  tliis  IuIh'I  :  ‘  'rhu 
‘  IxHik,  containing  tlie  annals  of  ancient  history,  was  transUuil 
•  from  ('haldean  into  (ireck  by  order  of  Alexander  the  (Irctt' 
From  this  manuscript.  Mar  ll>as  extracUnl  in  due  order,  we  trr 
u»ld,  the  history  oi'  Armenia,  from  the  time  of  llaicus  t*)  that  of 
Faroyr,  and  thence  to  the  time  of  Vahey;  and  ‘other  b(¥>k< 

‘  having  lH‘en  suhsinpiently  discovered,  containing  the  narrative 
‘  of  events  to  his  own  times,  he  added  to  the  extracts  from  tlie 
‘  manuscripts  of  Nineveh,  others  which  rendered  the  history  com- 
‘  idete.'  'I'his  Mar  lhas  is  the  chief  authority  of  Moses  of  Cho- 
rciie  for  the  ancient  history  of  Armenia ;  and  wc  need  no  other 
proof  that  the  learncnl  Syrian  was  a  romancer,  than  this  pretty 
st4>ry’  alkuit  the  old  manuscripts  so  luckily  discovered  at  Ni¬ 
neveh  ! 

Nothing  can  Ik*  more  clumsy  and  confused  than  Father  Mi¬ 
chael  C’hamich's  narrative  of  the  Arsacidan  ]>eriod  ;  nor  is  it  jx>ju 
sihle  to  glean  froni  the  chance-nmdley  of  historical  names,  a 
single  fact  to  he  relied  upon.  In  cha])tcr  vi.,  we  lind  it  stated, 
that  Artavazd  1.,  the  son  of  Tigran es  II.,  having  been  ap]>oinud 
by  his  father  to  the  government  of  the  province  of  Ararat,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Arsacidje,  first  transferred  the  sett 
of  empire  from  Nisihis  in  Meso]K»tamia  to  Ararat,  about  n.c. 
'This  would  imply,  if  }>roperly  interpreted,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Farihian  or  Arsacidan  sovereign  of  Nisihis,  by  the  Homans,  and 
his  taking  refuge  in  Armenia.  Hut,  as  we  have  already  re- 
markial,  Nisihis  could  never  have  been  any  thing  more  than 
cither  a  frontier  |H)st,  or  the  capital  of  a  ]X*tty  state.  And  such 
we  know  it  to  have  ht'en  in  fact.  It  was  a  Greek  city,  the  name 
of  which  the  Armenians  tortureil  into  Midpain,  We  cannot 
resist  the  strong  impression,  that  the  annals  of  a  number  of  dis¬ 
tinct  principalities  have  Ikcii  jumbled  together  under  the  names 
Arsacidan,  Parthian,  kc.,  and  that  the  Parthian  em])irc  was 
never  any  thing  more  than  a  confetleracy  of  these,  under  either  a 
generalissimo  or  elective  head.  'The  Scythic  Parthians  m 
called  in  as  allies,  or  might  ap|K'ar  as  invaders ;  hut  the  P 
|H)wer  is  always  found  to  partake  of  a  (Ireek  character,  and  was 
]>ri»hahly  direeti*tl  by  Grt*ek  leaders. 

At  length  wc  ap|>n)ach  a  period  upon  which  the  lights  of 
western  history  shed  a  faint  gleam.  Among  the  kings  of  Ar¬ 
menia  w  ho  are  represenietl  as  reigning  at  Nisihis,  hut  who  in  fact 
were  sovereigns  only  of  Osrhoene,  we  find  the  name  of  Abgar, 
who  is  statcil  to  have  succeeded  his  father  Arsham  u.c.  .5.  Wc 
shall  transcrilH'  the  account  given  of  this  prince,  who  is  referred 
to  by  (iiblMiu  as  the  ‘  last  king  of  Kdessa',  and  who  ‘  was  sent  in 
*  chains  to  Home '. 


ight  Ik* 
arthian 


fhi  prlnc*'  'vh'.  of  toU'»eiilur  profMirtioit,  cxlreinelv  tall,  of  gentle 
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inannors.  :uh1  (lisjH»sitioii.  Ho  cololiratiMl  for  liis  windoin, 

anti  omyIKhI  eastern  ctnilem|>orarie8  in  t4dent8  lH>th  natural  and  ac¬ 
quired.  Many  eul«»{jies  have  Invii  passtnl  on  Al»g:ir  by  both  Latin 
and  (trivk  historians.  His  Armenian  subji'cts  gave  him  the  surname 
ot*“  .\v;ig-ayr”,  that  is,  “excellent  in  wisdom  and  estimabiC  in  man¬ 
ners  The  Assyrians  and  (i reeks,  m»t  lx‘ing  able  to  pronounce  theM' 
words  corn ctly,  stone  calltnl  him  Avagar,  others  variinl  it  to  A|)acur, 
hut  the  gvneral  term  into  which  this  prince’s  surname  sunk  is  Al>gur. 
rhe  .Vssvrians  gtaierully  di'signated  him  Ag|Mir,  which  signifies  eminent 
t.r  gre-.it.  His  tirigiiuil  name  after  a  slmrt  |>eriiHl  ceasinl  to  bi»  in  use. 
Tins  need  nt»t  asttmish  our  readers  when  they  reflect  that  a  variety  of 
wonls  in  every  language  are  s;idly  alteretl  by  the  vulgar,  through  tlieir 
inctirnvt  pnmunciation.  Thus,  in  Armenian,  for  instance,  instead  tif 
Astwa7.:ittNir,  it  is  ]>rtin(tunced  Asttsir ;  iiisUnid  of  Miikhithar,  Muk- 
hik  ;  for  .Martirost*  they  say  Mirto;  for  TarajMct,  (’ur|)«i,  &c.  Again, 
a  few  nu*re  examples  ot  the  same  kind  are  shewn  in  the  words  V^alar- 
sikert.  called  Alashkert  ;  Arktiri,  Akori ;  Manavarakert,  Manaxkert, 
\c.  lienee,  with  resjHVt  to  the  just  surname  Avag-Ayr,  this  was  ct»r- 
lupted  into  Abgur. 

•  In  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Al^ir,  a  dtHrrw  was  iHsm^tl  by 
the  Kin]HTor  Augustus  to  tux  all  the  kingdoms  and  stat4*s  that  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  Homan  dominion,  and  also  t(»  erect  statues  of  him  in 
liic  religi<»us  tcunples  of  every  nation.  In  the  same  yi*ar  it  ph^.siHl  our 
llhsMal  Saviour,  the  uncrtMite  image  of  the  EUTiial  Father,  to  asHunie 
the  form  of  man,  and  to  Ik*  l»orn  t»f  the  Holy  \'irgiu.  At  the  ver\ 
]»rri«Kl  in  which  mankind  was  numbered,  their  Ut^dtHuner  entered  U|n»ii 
hi>  lalMuir.  .About  this  ]>eriod,  Herod,  king  of  the  Jews,  juiffed  up 
with  jiride,  sent  statues  of  himsidf  into  various  nations,  with  a  eoin- 
tnand  to  ]dace  them  in  the  temples  near  to  thosi'  of  Augustus.  Abgur 
n‘fuM‘d  to  eiiinjdy  with  the  wishes  of  the  haughty  aiwl  vuin-glorious 
king,  and  thereby  excited  his  resentment :  nor  was  it  long  Udbre  an 
oj)jM»rtunity  iiccurred  by  which  he  eudeavounKl  to  gratify  it.  llensl 
*4‘nt  his  nephew  Ji^eph  with  a  mighty  force  into  Armenia,  but  the  in- 
vailers  w  ere  courageously  met  by  Abpir,  and  defeated  ;  their  leader  w  as 
slain,  with  a  grinit  numljer  of  his  trisips.  The  survivors  fled  in  terror 
and  confusion.  llenMl  soon  after  dit‘d. 

‘  l'h(‘  KnijMTor  Augustus  alxiut  this  time  U^gan  to  view  Abgar  w  ith 
an  eye  of  sus]neion,  on  account  of  some  unfavourable  ulle^tions  of  his 
eneini«*s  at  Home.  Having  been  apprist'd  of  this  by  his  friends,  Abgur 
repaired  to  that  city,  io  remove  the  unfavourable  impression  that  had 
heen  made  on  the  Kmjwror’s  mind,  as  well  us  to  renew*  and  coiiflrni 
the  treaty  which  existed  lietween  the  Armenians  and  Homans.  When 
Abgar  was  inlrtMluci'd  iiitc»  the  presence  of  Augustus,  the  latter  was 
astonished  at  the  iuip<»siiig  and  noble  figure  of  the  Armenian  monarch. 
Hut  when  they  entered  int4>  conversation,  the  FniiiMTor's  astonisliineiil 
changed  to  admiruti<»n,  by  reason  t»f  the  uis<h»m  displayed  by  Al>gur. 
Augustus  tlieiiceforward  regarded  liim  witli  the  warmest  feiding  of 
friendship,  and  during  his  slay  C4iuld  scarcely  bear  his  ubwiice  for  a 
single  day,  so  great  was  the  desir**  he  felt  toc'iijoy  his  society.  IJe  re- 
niaiiied  three  years  at  H«»m«‘,  and  the  Km|MTiw  with  grj-at  nductance 
permitted  him  to  r«’tnrn  to  Anr4*nia.  which  was  imht  d  highly  cxjh’* 
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cliiMit,  in  const'qiienct' of  the  (lis«>rtliTt*(l  state  of  affairs  in  that  countrj. 

On  his  arrival  at  Nisihis,  the  kin^  set  alxmt  ininroviiii;  his  tloniiniunt. 

He  made  many  excellent  laws,  and  l>eantiheti  the  kingdom  hy  the 
erect i<»n  of  many  edifices  devoted  to  j)ul)lic  purposes,  and  foundtMl  a 
city  in  MesojM»tamia,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ahgarshat.  After 
the  dtnith  i»f  Augustus,  and  the  succession  »»f  TilK*rius  to  the  supreme 
|M»wer  at  Home,  the  latter  timk  iK’casion  to  insult  the  Armenians  ia 
the  |H*rH<»n  of  Ahgar,  who  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  shake  off  the 
Homan  yoke.  For  this  pur|M»st'  he  rebuilt  the  city  of  Kdessa,  and  for¬ 
tified  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  stand  a  long  siege.  He  then 
removed  his  court  from  Nisibis,  and  established  it  at  Kdessa.' 

•  ••••♦ 

‘  During  the  stay  of  the  messengers  of  Abgar  in  Palestine,  many 
Wonders  were  related  io  them  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  Clirist  in 
curing  the  sick  and  maimed  ;  and  to  gratify  their  curi(»sity,  on  their 
mission  Isang  concluded,  they  went  to  Jerus;ilem  to  see  him.  On 
tlu'ir  witnessing  the  miracb*s  jH'rformed  by  our  Lord,  they  were  seizin! 
with  wonder,  and  when  they  returned  to  Armenia,  they  related  the 

ivarticulars  to  their  master.  Abgar,  having  listened  tt»  their  accounts, 
»ecame  satisfied  that  this  was  the  S(»n  of  (LhI,  and  immediately  si*nt 
back  bis  mesM'iigers  to  Jerusiilem  with  a  letter  to  Ohrist.  After  ac- 
knowliMlging  bis  Indief  that  he  was  the  true  and  mily  Son  of  (Jod,  ami 
iK'sivching  him  t»>  cure  him  of  his  disease,  he  concluded  by  inviting 
him  ti»  come  into  Armenia  and  reside  with  him,  saying,  ‘‘  I  have  heard 
that  the  .lews  murmur  against  you,  and  seek  to  destroy  you.  1  have 
a  small,  but  iH'autiful  city,  which  I  offer  you  to  partake  with  me.  It 
is  Kiithcient  for  us  iHith.”  He  gave  instructions  to  his  messengers  to 
offer  sacrifices  for  him  at  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  ami  also  sent  a 
painter  with  them,  in  order  that,  if  the  Blessed  Saviour  would  not 
come,  he  might  jsKssess  a  portrait  of  him. 

‘  The  messengers,  on  tla*ir  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  wished  for  an  o|>- 
jH>rt unity  to  j)reM*nt  the  letter  of  Abgar  to  C’hrist,  but,  not  presuming 
to  ap]>ro;u'b  him,  they  applied  to  Philip,  one  of  his  apitstles,  and  said, 
“  \N  e  wish  to  siv  Jesus  and  deliver  a  messiige  to  him  ”.  Philip  there- 
nj>on  culled  Andrew,  and  informed  him  of  the  desires  of  the  mes- 
M'ligers,  ami  they  lM»th  then  went  to  .lesus  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
objiH't  of  the  messengers'  visit,  .lesus  ti'stified  much  joy  at  the  con¬ 
tents  »if  Abpir's  letter,  and  he  directed  the  Aj>ostIe  Thmnas  to  write  a 
n'plv  t«»  it,  dictatetl  from  our  Lord’s  own  mouth.  In  this  letter  our 
Saviour  s;iys :  “  When  I  shall  rise  t»>  my  glory,  I  will  send  you  one  id 
my  disciples,  who  shall  remove  your  pains,  and  give  life  to  you  and 
thoM*  around  yt»u.”  It  is  related  that,  as  the  painter  lK*fore-mentiom*il 
was  endeavouring  to  take  the  features  of  our  Lord,  C’lirist  took  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  ]>assing  it  over  his  sacred  face,  miraculously  impressi*d 
oil  it  an  adminible  likem*ss  of  bis  countenance,  and  giving  it  to  Anancy 
the  courier,  desired  him  to  take  it  to  his  master,  as  a  reward  for  his 
faitli.  Abgar,  t»n  receiving  the  letter  and  ja»rtrait,  worshipped  the  .sa¬ 
cred  semblance  of  our  Blessed  Hedeemer,  and  ordering  them  to  Ih'  pre- 
servinl  with  great  care,  waited  the  fulfilment  «»f  our  Lord’s  promisi’. 
After  the  aMvnsion  of  ('hrist,  Thomas  the  A jiostle,  according  to  the 
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ilesiri'  of  Jt'siis,  sent  TliaililiMis,  one  of  the  seventv,  to  Aligar  at  Etlossii. 
ThaildtMis  oil  his  arrival  instructod  the  kiiij;  in  t)ie  faith,  and  baptised 
him  with  all  the  jM*ojdo  of  Kdessii.’  Avdall,  pp.  tU)  —  KJJ* 

Lardncr  lias  satisfactorily  dis|>osod  of  this  Icjjend,  which  is 
jriven  with  sonic  variations  by  Kuschius.  He  considers  the  whole 
history  as  the  fiction  of  some  (’hristian  at  Kdessa  in  the  time  of 
Musebius,  or  not  lono  before,  leather  Michael  follows  it  up  with 
an  account  of  a  visit  ])ai<l  by  Hartholomew  the  Apostle  to  Ar- 
nuMiia,  bearing  with  him  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  dude 
also,  he  tells  us,  came  into  Armenia,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Ormi  (Ourmea?).  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  makes  some  of  the 
hones  of  the  Apostle  'riiomas  to  have  been  brought  into  the  same 
country.  So  much  for  Armenian  church  history. 

According  to  the  more  respectable  authorities  cited  by  Mr. 
Neumann,  (’hristianity  was  first  establisbed  in  Armenia  iu  the 
fourth  century,  'fhe  Armenians,  he  says,  were  the  first  nation 
converted  as  such  to  the  Christian  faith. 


‘  Tiridates  the  (ireat  (in  Armenian  Dertad,  i.  c.  the  given  of  (lod) 
ami  a  large  portion  of  the  Armenian  peo])le,  as  early  as  the  yimr  ItthJ 
of  our  era,  received  baptism  from  the  Parthian  jirinee,  (tregory  the 
Knlightener.  This  Apostle  of  Armenia  was  instructed  in  the  (diristian 
doctrine  at  Ca’sarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  consecrated  pastor  of  the  newly 
converted  country,  alwHit  the  year  312,  by  I^Nintius,  bishop  of  that  city, 
who  signed  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  (iregory  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  Oriental  Christendom.  Devoted,  heart 
ami  soul,  to  the  new  light,  he  endured  all  imaginable  sufferings  for  the 
diH’trine  of  Christ,  and  evinced  an  inventive  spirit  in  all  earthly  means 
hy  which  the  heavenly  plant  might  lie  made  the  more  securely  to 
thrive.  At  his  command  and  that  of  the  king,  8cho<ds  w’ere  establish¬ 
ed,  in  which  the  children,  especially  those  of  heathen  priests,  were  in¬ 
structed  in  the  new  d;)ctrinc,  and  in  the  (ireek  and  Syriac  languagiHi. 
The  lltMtluMi  priests,  themselves,  were  chosen  by  preference,  as  tmeh- 
ers  of  the  Word  of  (iod,  and  were  left  in  |H)ssession  of  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  attached  to  Heathen  observances,  and  all  the  emolumentH 
accruing  from  Heathen  ceremonies.  The  Heathen  altars  were  over- 
thn  •wii,  and  in  their  stead,  and  on  their  scites,  ('hristiaii  temph»s  w'ere 
enrted.  'I’lie  first  C'hristian  Church  in  Armenia  was  raised  ut  Ash- 
dislnul,  or  Hashdishad,  in  the  province  of  l)uro|MTan,  on  the  very  s|H)t 
where  formerly  a  statue  of  Hercules  had  stmul.  This  most  ancient 
Oiristian  temple  of  the  country  is,  therefore,  called  the  Mother  Church. 

*  The  sons  and  successors  of  Saint  Cregory,  (since  .T12,)  were  either 
wanting  in  the  counige  and  tirmness  of  the  original  fouinh'r,  or  were 
IcNs  favoured  by  circumstances.  Heathenism  again  npp«*are<l  in  many 
I'rovinces  of  the  country,  and  an  entire  century  elapst'd  before  Sahag 
the  great,  and  ^Ab>srob  and  his  disciples,  were  aide  to  sujiprcss  the  ori¬ 
ginal  faith  i»f  tlieir  ancestors.  And  even  they,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
have  I  ceasion  to  remark,  seem  not  to  have  wholly  effaced  every  vestige 
nf  the  ancient  religion  from  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants.' 

1*ref.  t(t  Hist,  iff  l\ittfiu,  p.  viii. 
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Sucli  won*  tho  natural  results  of  tlic  inctliml  wliioli  a]HH':irs  to 
liavo  Ih'oii  ailo]>ti'4l  to  force  a  new  faith  ujHni  a  still  ])agan  nation. 
Hut  the  (’hristianity  of  the  fourth  century  was  no  lonj^cr  the  faith 
which  had  in  its  ow  n  pristine  energy  coni|uered  the  world.  Long 
Infore  the  days  of  (iregory  the  Knlightener,  the  faith  of  Christ 
must  have  ]H*netrated  from  Ldessa  and  ('tesiphon,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  cities  of  I’ontus,  (’ajipadocia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  other, 
to  the  verv  recesses  of  Armenia.  Ihit  if  the  golden  lamps  had  Ik*- 
gun  to  hum  dim  in  the  favoured  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is 
not  to  Ik*  wcindercd  at,  that,  on  the  very  confines  of  civilization, 
the  darkness  of  heathenism  should  haveAitterly  (|uenched  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  faith.  ‘  4'he  Heligicms  Wars  hetween  the 
‘  Armenians  and  the  Persians',  which  form  the  subject  of  Hishnp 
h'lisii’us's  History,  hes})eak  an  era  of  (’hurch  history  symholized 
l)y  the  rider  on  the  red  horse,  to  whom  ‘  power  was  given  to  take 

*  peace  from  the  earth’.*  In  the  first  age,  C’hristianity  was  the 
eon(|ueror,  while  (  hristians  triumphed  hy  ‘  tlie  unresistihle  might 

*  t)f  weakness,  shaking  the  powers  .of  darkness'.  Hut  when 
('hristians,  instead  of  martyrs,  hecame  cinnhatants,  tliey  might 
KTin  to  triumph,  hut  (’hristianity  ceased  to  coiU|uer.  Ueligitm 
suffered  in  ])roportion  as  her  ministers  rose  in  power  and  dignity. 
“  If  my  kingdom  were  oi'  this  world,  then  would  my  servants 
fight".  When  the  ('hurch  hccame  ‘of  this  world',  as  a  natural 
con.se<|urnce,  her  servants  ilid  fight. 

Klisivus,  the  author  of  the  historical  work  translated  hy  Mr. 
Neumann,  was  a  disciple  of  Sahag  the  (Ireat,  and  of  Mesrt)h  the 
composer  of  the  Armenian  alphalu't  (about  a. n.  10(1).  lie  was 
siHTctary  to  the  Armenian  general,  Vartan,  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  the  canton  Arakadsoden  in  the  province  of  Ararat,  with  the 
title  of  ‘  hisho])  of  the  Amaduniuns'.  Hesides  this  historical 
work,  lie  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him,  exegctical  illustrations  of 
the  lH)oks  of  .loshua  and  .ludges,  and  4»f  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with 
4>ther  theological  compositions.  In  his  old  age,  he  withdrew  to  the 
canton  l*'rshedunik,  in  the  province  of  Vashuragan,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Van,  or,  as  Mr.  Neumann  calls  it,  tlie  \Van-sea,  where  he 
dietl  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

'Phe  w  »»rk  opens  at  the  ])rceisc  ]'oint  at  w  hich  Moses  of  ('ho- 
renc,  and  laoriun,  ‘  the  Xenophon  of  Armenian  literature',  break 
«»fr;  viz.  at  the  death  of  Mesroh,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  dignity  hy  the  Kathulims  doseph.  Moses  commences 
his  last  chapter  hut  one  with  the  following  words,  which  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  narrative  of  Fdisicus. 

‘  **  .After  \*arr;un  11."  ’  (the  Hahamin  of  the  Persian  annals  ainl  tho 
X’aranes  of  Homan  history)  *  “  had  reigned  twenty-one  y«';irs  over  tho 
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IVrsiaiis.  he*  elicel  (in  anel  left  the  pevennneiit  tn  his  son  Yas- 

uiTil  II.  (Ve/.ilijinI,  Isdij^ortcs.)  This  prince,  imniediately  on  liis  ac- 
violated  the  peace,  and  prtKveded  in  ]>(*rson  apiinst  tlie  (ireek 
tonvs  whieh  were  qnartered  near  Midspin  (Xisihis),  and  gave  the 
urmv  in  Aderhichan  orders  to  invade  onr  country.  They  acconlinclv 
eaiae,  coniinilted  clivers  excesses,  and  encamped  near  the  cihf  of  Idols 
(i.  e.  I’akuan  in  the  province  of  Ararat).”  * 

I*nJ\  to  Hist,  of  Vartan y  p.  xiv. 

Yezdejird  II.,  sunnimed  Sipahdost  (tltc  Soldier's  Friend),  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  llaharam  \ .  (not  11.),  surnained  Gour  (the 
wild-ass),  who  had  entered  into  a  truce  with  tlie  Homan  Km]H'n»r, 
'riieiKlosius  11.,  for  one  hnvdrvd  years.  'J'he  father  of  Haharam 
V.  was  the  Yezdejird  I.,  to  whom,  according  to  the  singular  storv 
told  hy  Froco])ius,  the  Fnip'ror  Arcadius,  on  his  dcath-l>c(f, 
coniniittcd  the  guardianship  of  his  infant  son  Tlieodosius;  a  trust 
which  the  Sassanian  monarch  is  stated  to  have  acce])ted  and ‘dis¬ 
charged  w  ith  unexam])led  fidelity ;  and  ‘  the  infancy  of  Theo- 
‘  d»)sius  was  j)rotected  hy  the  arms  and  councils  of  Persia'. 
'There  is  strong  reason  to  conclude,  not  only  from  tliis  circum¬ 
stance,  hut  also  from  the  abuse  lavished  on  Yezdejird  by  the 
oriental  writers,  the  surname  given  to  him  in  the  Persian  annals, 
of or  the  sinner,  and  his  recorded  indulgence  towanls 
the  ('hristians,  that  he  had  embraced  the  ('hristian  faith,  or  was 
at  least  favourable  towards  it.  During  the  reign  of  the  light¬ 
hearted  and  chivalrous  Haharam  (iour,  the  (aeur  de  Lion  of 
Persian  history,  the  magian  priesthood  appear  to  have  regained 
their  jmlitical  a.scendancy.  (libhon,  indeed,  states,  that,  in  the 
last  year  of  Yezdejird,  the  magi  excited  a  cruel  persecution 
against  the  (’hristians,  on  the  pretence  that  a  bishop,  named  Ab- 
das,  had  destroyed  one  of  the  fire-temples  of  Susa.  Hut  it  is  far 
more  probable,  that  these  disorders  broke  out  on  the  deatli  of 
their  })rotcc‘tor,  when  it  is  known  that  some  confusion  ensued, 
since  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  Haharam  obtained  the 
crown.  Some  ('hristian  fugitives  who  esca|X‘d  to  the  Homan 
frontier,  were  sternly  demanded  by  the  Persian  monarch  ;  but  the 
l'iin|HTor  'I'hcodosius,  at  the  instigation  of  the  patriarch  Atticus, 
refused  to  surrender  them.  Hence  ensued  the  short  and  inglo¬ 
rious  war  which  was  terminated  by  the  almve-mentioncd  truce  for 
a  hundred  years.  ‘  Although  ',  says  Gibbon,  ‘  the  revolutions  of 
‘  Armenia  might  threaten  the  public  tranquillity,  the  essential 
‘  conditions  of  tliis  treaty  were  respected  near  fourscore  years  by 
‘  the  successors  of  ('onstantine  and  Artaxerxes.'  How  they  were 
respected,  will  Ik*  seen  hereafter.  When,  a  second  time,  the  Per- 
**1311  government,  to  which  Yeztlejird  II.  had  succeeded,  de- 
rnanded  some  Christian  fugitives,  Theodosius,  according  to  Lli- 
saus,  cumplied  with  the  demand;  but  of  this,  remarks  Mr.  Neu- 
^ininn,  not  the  slightest  mention  is  made  by  any  Hyzantinc  writer. 
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HHcrtnl  or  profane ;  and  lie  infers  that  tlicir  silence  must  have  U'en 
wilful.  Klisjcus  thus  coininences  his  history. 

*  Althou|;h  \v»*  have  hnl  little  satisfaction  in  ilcplorino  the  inisfor- 
Iniies  of  our  country,  yet,  at  the  eoininand  of  your  Kininence,  we  will 
Im'^'Iu,  where  it  is  tit  l»)  lH'':in.  Truly,  not  of  our  own  free  will  do  we 
descrilM*,  in  lanientiii'X  tones,  all  the  miseries  of  which  we  ourselvis 
have  Iksui  eye-witnesses. 

‘  After  the  fall  of  the  Ars.u'ides,  the  family  of  Sassan,  the  IVrsian, 
ruled  <»ver  the  laud  of  the  Armenians.  They  ruled  their  kin^than  ac- 
etwdin^;  to  the  d(»ctrines  of  the  map,  and  inflicted  much  tippression  on 
all  who  lived  not  conformahly  to  that  helief.  This  op])ression  coin- 
ineiicisl  umler  kinj;  Arsha^  (Arsaces,  wln»  reiirnetl  from  .‘ffiit  to  .‘ifll,) 
the  son  of  Diraii,  and  ^nindsoii  of  Dertad  (Tiridates),*  and  iheiici*- 
forward  there  was  continual  strife,  till  the  sixth  year  of  kinii  Artush 
( Artaces),  the  son  td'  Silahrashapuht.  On  the  deposition  t»f  this  siwe- 
reijiu,  the  p»vernment  fell  into  the  hamls  of  the  Armenian  princis; 
and  wheneviT  the  hortles  t»f  the  Persian  kinj;  made  innuids  on  the 
c»»untry,  the  knightly  hand  «»f  the  Armenians  assemhled  under  their 
leaders,  and  hasteneil  to  ‘jive  the  invaders  battle;  hw  the  fear  of  (okI 
was  jjreat  and  firmly  «*stahlished  in  the  land  of  the  Armenians.  This 
state  of  things  continued,  from  the  accession  of  the  King  of  kinp, 
Shapu,  till  the  si*cond  year  of  the  King  of  kings,  Yasgenl,  the  son  of 
\’arram.  Yasgerd  ladonged  to  the  accomjilici's  of  Satan  ;  he  sent 
forth  his  accumulated  venom,  and  offered  it  as  a  useful  ami  dece])tive 
remedy.  And  the  horn  of  ini(piity  began  to  sound,  and  the  mighty 
chiud  of  dust  spread  over  all  the  four  cpiarters  of  the  earth.  The 
hater  and  advers;iry  of  all  indievers  in  C'hrist  appeared  ;  he  iH^rsecutisl 
and  tortured  the  ('hristians,  and  took  from  them  their  guiltless  lives; 
for  his  delight  was  in  desolation  and  bbsHlshed,  wherefore  he  constant¬ 
ly  thought  how  he  might  fully  vent  the  bitterness  of  his  venom,  and 
whither  he  might  slnnit  the  multitude  of  his  arrows.  With  imnnHlo- 
rate  fury  he  fell,  like  a  wild  In'ast,  on  the  country  of  the  (ireeks, 
]m*vsed  on  as  far  as  the  city  of  Midsjiin,  laid  waste  sundry  provinces 
of  the  Homans,  and  after  pulling  down  the  churches,  dragged  the 
IsMity  and  prisoners  after  him,  filling  all  the  troops  in  the  land  with 
fear  and  trembling. 

•  Now  the  excellent  KmjH*ror  Theodosius  (the  vounger),  In'ing  a 
gnnit  lover  of  |H‘acv  in  I’hrist,  wduld  not  give  liiittle  to  the  enemy, 
but  MMit  his  general  for  the  Hast,  Anatolius  l)y  name,  to  im*et  him, 
with  much  treasure.  Those  Persians  wIh»,  bv  rea.s«m  of  their  (’hris- 
tiaii  Indief,  had  Hed  and  found  refuge  in  the  imperial  city » were  iisscni- 
bled  and  «h'livered  into  the  hands  of  the  king  ;  and  all  things  by  him 


‘  The  signification  of  Dertad  is  Tn*t,  as  l)e  Sacy  supposes, /c  dnnnc 
par  Tir,  but,  the  given  of  the  Ijord,  of  (tml  (Der.)  ' 

t  This,  we  presume,  must  Ih'  ‘  Artashir  *  or  Artaces  the  last,  as  he 
isstyhsl  in  Avilall’s  1 1  islory,  ‘  the  son  of  Viramshapuh',  who  was  de|M»<ed 
by  the  Persian  king.  ll?H ;  and  on  his  death,  a  few  years  after¬ 
wards,  the  race  t»f  the  Armenian  Arsacida*  In'came  extinct. 
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riHiuinMl.  wen*  acmloil  to.  Hy  this  submission  he  wus  prevailetl  u|Hm 
to  >t:iv  his  furtiuT  pn»j;ress,  and  to  return  to  his  city  Dispon  (Ctesi- 
phoii  I»n  the  Tijjris,  op|H)site  to  Seleucia). 

*  As  tire  increases  by  the  addition  of  fuel,  so  began  the  unlielicving 
priiKx*  ti»  meditate  something  further,  when  he  saw  that  his  iniquity 
u:is  succt'ssful.  Knowing  now  that  he  was  st'cure,  and  that  all  dan- 
pT  of  op|>osition  was  removed,  he  proceeded  to  turn  all  from  the  holy 
faith;  some  with  mere  threats,  others  with  dungeons  and  chains.  If 
anv  one  died  under  perst*cuti«m,  he  seized  »»n  his  pro|H»rty,  iKTsoual 
anil  real,  and  aettni  in  all  things  with  the  grossi^st  injustice,  lie  sus- 
pemlisl  misery  over  the  whole  land.  He  called  his  othct'rs  «)f  state 
together,  in  council ;  and  all  those  who  were  attached  to  idolatry  by 
indissoluble  Innids,  burned  like  a  Humiiig  furnace  against  the  belief  of 
the  luily  church.'  Hist,  of'  Vartan,  j)p.  3 — 4. 

'rhe  learned  Chronicler  proceeds  to  narrate  the  advice  given  to 
the  Persian  king  by  his  inagian  counsellors,  to  undertake  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Kushanians,  by  wliom  we  are  to  understand 
the  llunnish  or  Seythic  triln's  dwelling  within  the  C’aspian  gates, 
lie  aecordingly  issued  a  proclamation  summoning  all  his  vassals 
to  take  the  field ;  which,  we  are  told,  was  ol>ediently  complied 
with  by  all  his  Christian  subjects,  although  many  of  the  provinces 
int(»  whieli  the  ])roclamation  was  sent,  had  not  l)een  heretofore 
accustomed  to  furnish  their  contingent  in  these  ex]K.‘dition8.  The 
king,  elated  with  the  powerful  muster,  took  the  field  against  the 
Huns,  but  ‘  was  unable,  in  a  space  of  two  years,  to  bring  them  to 
‘  an  engagement,  or  to  sulnlue  them.’  These  expeditions,  re¬ 
newed  every  sea.son,  Ix'gan  in  the  fourth,  and  continued  till  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign.  At  length,  ‘  when  the  king  saw  that 
‘  the  Homans  remained  true  to  the  treaty  which  they  had  con- 
*  eluded  with  him,  and  that  ]>eacc  reigned  through  all  his  do- 
‘  minions,’ 

‘  lie  sent  the  joyful  tidings  to  all  the  firc-tcmplcs  in  his  kingdom  : 
lie  brought  fat  oxen  and  long-haired  animals  in  numbers  to  the  holy 
fire,  as  a  burnt  offering,  and  was  Inniides  iiicvssantly  employed  in  jh.t- 
forining  bis  impure  idolatry.  He  honoured  the  Atagi,  more  particu¬ 
larly  tlie  Mogl)eds,  with  crowns  and  other  marks  of  distinction.  He 
then  isMied  an  order  ft»r  depriving  the  C'hristians  of  the  giHids  and 
|»ro|H‘rty  which  they  possesstnl  in  Persia. 

*  Pride  and  arn»guuce  had  arisen  to  such  a  height  in  his  soul,  that  he 
thought  himself  elevated  alMive  human  nature ;  and  this,  not  only 
with  reference  to  his  |)erson  in  corjKireal  conflict,  but  he  also  held  him¬ 
self  as  something  greater  than  what  he  could  be,  according  to  his  pa¬ 
ternal  origin.  Agreejibly  to  superstition,  he  hypocritically  gave  it  out, 
that  it  had  lieen  discovered  by  the  w’ise,  that  he  was  to  Ijc  plactnl  in 
the  nink  of  the  immortals :  wherefore,  he  uttere<l  gr<*at  reprouch«*s 
against  C'hrist,  when  he  understfKKl  that  the  I^»rd  had  U'eii  tortured 
and  crucified,  that  he  died  and  was  buried. 

*  As  the  king  daily  Isiasted  in  so  foolish  a  spirit,  a  noble  youth  one 
day  iliri'ctetl  his  sjicech  to  him,  and  said  :  “  Kxcelleiit  king,  whence 
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know  you  tlicso  wonls  which  you  utter  aipiinst  cnir  Ijortl?”  'llie 
kiiij»  answen*<l  and  s:iid,  “  I  have  rt*ad  the  b<»oks  of  your  heresy.” 
'I'he  youth  repIliMl,  “  Well  was  it  for  thee,  oh  kin^  !  to  In?  ])crmitt(*d 
to  ntul  thus  far.  Hut  continue  still  further,  and  thou  wilt  luair  of 
the  rcHurriTtion,  of  the  a^)|H*arancc  Wforc  the  eyt^s  of  all,  and  of  the 
asciMisioii  into  heaven.  \  ou  will  htair  of  his  seat  at  the  right-hand  of 
the  Father;  <»f  what  he  s;iid  after  the  siHNmd  apjH*arance  ;  of  the  mi- 
niculoiis  awakening  (of  lyazarus)  in  the  presence  of  all ;  in  a  word,  of 
the  reward  of  the  jtist  Judge.’*  W  hen  the  king  hiMird  this,  he  con. 
tinuial  to  sndf,  and  said,  **  ’I'liis  is  mere  di'ception.”  W’hereujam  the" 
soldier  of  t’hrist  rej>lied,  “  If  thou  takest  as  true  his  lj<Mlily  sufferings 
and  «h‘;»th,  so  must  thou  vet  more  Indieve  in  his  terrible  coming.” 

‘  Having  luMird  these  wonls,  the  king  burnt  like  the  fire  in  the 
glowing  furnace  of  Habvlou,  for  his  friends  stirn^l  liim  ns  the  fire  was 
stirred  by  the  I'haldiHvs.  1 1  is  !ing<»veruable  rage  devoured  the  excel¬ 
lent  ymith,  whose  name  was  Karkh.  Hound  hand  and  fimt,  he  was 
tlelivereil  to  the  executioner  for  torture.  The  king  afterwards  de¬ 
prived  him  tif  his  rank,  and  had  him  slain.*  pp.  (> — J. 

*rhu8  ends  (*baj).  I.  In  the  next,  b'disa’us  ]>rocTcds  to  de- 
scriln*  the  courageous  stedfastiu'ss  of  the  (’bristians  who  were  in 
the  army,  notwithstanding  the  unintermitting  efforts  made  to 
seduce  or  terrify  them  into  aposUicy.  Tp  to  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign.  King  S’^ezdejird  is  rej)resented  as 
having  adopted  a  mild  and  hypocritical  policy.  'I'he  magi, 
however,  were  continually  instigating  him  to  banish  heresy  from 
all  his  dominions,  and  to  enforce  the  observances  of  the  faith  of 
Zoroaster  as  the  riding  one.  The  ('hristians  in  the  army  were  de- 
privinl  of  their  |)ay,  siMit  to  the  worst  plaecs  for  winter  quarters, 
and  harassed  in  all  sorts  of  ways ;  w  bile  the  ))opulation  of  Ar¬ 
menia  were  subjected  to  heavy  imposts,  even  the  hermits  and 
monks  being  subjected  to  a  ]Hdl-tax ;  a  IVrsian  governor  was  set 
over  the  jiroviuce,  and  a  inoglK’d  was  made  judge. 

‘  NtJtwilhstamling  ibiit  all  these  transactions  were  very  hard,  and 
the  exactions  extremely  oppressive,  yet  no  one  opposed  him  on  that 
account,  so  long  as  imlhiug  was  o|H'nly  undertaken  ag:unst  the  (’hurch. 
\N*hen,  aco»rdiug  to  law,  a  hundred  might  Ik*  taken,  double  that  sum 
w.us  extorteil  frrm  the  priests,  and  threefold  from  the  bishops;  and 
this  not  oidy  tui  edifices  in  gmsl  repair,  but  also  on  ruins.  .  .  .  W'hen, 
luovever,  it  was  seen  that  all  this  could  not  depress  the  iM>pulation, 
the  priests  and  high-jwi<‘sts  of  Zor<»a.ster  publitay  j)repared  an  order, 
and  put  forth  a  pnsrhunation  concerning  their  iniiiuitous  religion.* 

p.  11. 

*rhc  pr4>clamation,  which  is  given  at  length,  is  an  extremely 
curious  document,  setting  forth  the  Magian  creed,  and  eharging 
the  i'hristians  with  holding  various  absurd  heresies,  among 
which,  the  monkish  vows  of  poverty  and  celibacy  are  alluded  to 
as  a  heimms  sin.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  nothing  worse  allegixl 
against  *  the  Nailsara'ans,"  than  that  they  ‘  ]»raiM*d  ]M»verty  more 
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‘  ilian  wealth  ;  ]>raiscil  misfortune,  and  despiscil  fortune  ;  scofftHl 
*  .It  fate,  and  made  a  jest  of  fame ;  loved  plainness  of  apparel ; 

‘  pniistnl  death,  and  despised  life.'  The  prcK'lamation  was  issued 
in  the  name  of  ‘  Mihrnerseh  (Meher  Narsi),  Grand  Vi*ier  of  Iran 
‘and  l)an-iran,'*  to  whose  administration,  Sir  John  Mal- 
ct»lm  tells  us,  llaharam  (lour  and  his  successor  were  greatly  in- 
clehied  for  the  pros])erity  of  their  reigns.  The  Persian  vi*ier  ap- 
jHurs,  in  fact,  for  several  reigns,  to  have  acquired  an  iiiHuence 
which  greatly  circumscribed  the  royal  prerogative,  and  sometimes 
overawed  the  throne.  To  this  crafty  minister,  acting  under  the  in- 
Huence  of  the  mogbeds,  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  appears 
to  have  l»een  chiefly  attrilmtablc.  In  his  proclamation,  hign^wre 
ilirino  ground  is  taken  in  the  following  terms :  ‘  Hut  be  mindful, 

‘  that  whatsoever  faith  your  sovereign  holds,  the  same  must  you 
‘  alM)  receive ;  es])ecially  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  to  render 
‘  an  account  of  you  to  (iod.’  U|>on  this  same  ground,  the 
'franslator  says  in  a  note,  ‘  (nistasp  required  that  all  princea 
'  dependent  on  Iran  should  adopt  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster;  and 
‘  this  was  the  cause  of  the  many  religious  wars  in  the  Persian 
‘  kingdom.'  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  main  principle  of  all  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishments.  Pagan  or  CJiristian,  Po])ish  or  ProU‘stant. 
Mihrnerseh,  Trajan,  Aurungzel>e,  1  lenry  VIII.  and  his  daughters, 
riiilip  II.  and  Louis  XIV’.,  all  held  the  same  article  of  royal 
faith ;  that  whatsoever  be  the  creed  of  the  sovereign,  the  same 
are  his  subjects  Imund  to  receive.  All  j)er8ecuted  too  the  re- 
iHllious  faith  that  would  not  conform  to  the  royal  edict,  with 
similar  piety. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  proclamation,  a  council  of  all  the  bishops, 
suh-hishops  (chore pi scopi)^  and  ])riests  was  held  in  the  royal  city 
of  Ardashad  (Artaxata);  and  an  answer  was  drawn  up  in  the 
name  of  Jose])h,  Hishop  of  Ararat,  and  his  brethren,  which  is 
also  given  at  length.  This  highly  rtnuarkable  e])istle  is  daU'd  in 
the  year  450.  In  the  original,  it  is  so  exceedingly  difficult  that 
Mr.  N  eumann  has  lieen  able  only  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of 
s<»nK‘  ))arts,  after  bestowing  upon  them  the  most  intense  appli¬ 
cation.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  into  polemics,  were  we  to  at- 
temj)i  to  give  an  account  of  the  tenets  imlNnlied  in  this  con¬ 
fession.  Some  of  the  expressions  are  equivocal,  and  others  ex¬ 
tremely  obscure ;  the  deity  of  Christ  is  clearly  asserted,  but  not 

*  Daii-iran  or  Aiiiran,  according  to  the  learned  Translator,  denotes 
that  which  was  tioi  Iran  or  Persia.  Hut,  in  the  answ'cr  to  this  pro- 
claniation,  Mihrnerseh  is  styled  ‘(trand  Vizier  of  the  Arlans  and  An- 
ariaiis.’  In  a  previous  pn»claniation  (]>.  5)  we  read,  ‘  To  all  |HHq>le  of 
my  kingdom,  .\riaus  and  mm- Arlans.'  Is  this  a  mistake  for  Iranians 
:ni(l  non-Iranians  ?  i)r  has  Mr.  Neuniann  confounded  Iran  with  Aria, 
the  ancient  name  of  a  centnd  region  of  Pervia? 
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clearly  the  ^H'rsoiuil  ilistinction  lK*twccn  the  Father  aiul  the 
Wonl;  yet,  some  expressions  excepted,  it  is  not  tar  from  ortho- 
<lo\.  'I'iie  o|K‘nin^  paragraph  states  an  interesting  liistorictl 
fact,  which,  Mr.  Neumann  remarks,  is  entirely  new  to  western 
history,  and  he  has  in  vain  sought  for  more  precise  information 
on  the  subject,  'fhe  King  Vonnist  alluded  to,  is,  according  to 
Mr.  N.,  lIiK)rmuz  (or  llormisdas)  II.,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  3(h>. 

*  “  As  repinls  the  epistle  stMit  hy  thiv  into  our  country,  wo  call  to 
iniiul,  that,  in  t\»riner  times,  one  of  the  Mogliods,  who  was  very 
learned  in  your  din'trine,  and  whom  you  held  to  1k'  something  more 
than  nian,  ditl  Indieve  in  the  (io<l  of  life,  the  Ocator  of  hejiven  and 
earth,  and  that  he  disprovinl  and  anniliilated  every  p<Ksition  4»f  your 
<hK*trine.  It  In'ing  found  that  nothing  eonhi  he  done  against  him  hv 
reasoning,  he  was  sttnied  l>y  King  Vonnist.  Shouldst  thon  Ik*  now 
mdlv  wishful  to  know  onr  principles,  his  InNiks  are  t4»  he  f<»und  in  all 
parts  4»f  y«mr  country  ;  read,  and  learn  from  them.”  ’  p.  11. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  IVrsian  monarch  was  in- 
Hamed  with  great  rage,  and  immediately  summoned  to  his  court 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Armenian  ])rinees,  among  whom 
was  Vartan,  the  head  of  the  house  of  the  Mamigonians,  and  the 
liero  of  the  suhseqiient  narrative.  On  their  arrival,  the  tyrant 
swore  hy  the  sun,  that  if,  on  the  morrow,  they  did  not  worship 
the  ohject  of  the  magian  idolatry,  he  would  indict  the  most  cniel 
vengeance  upon  them,  their  families,  and  their  country.  The 
princes,  Hisho])  Fdisieus  tells  us,  thought  of  nothing  hut  of  otter¬ 
ing  themselves  up  in  martyrdom,  with  the  meekness  of  Isaac 
w  lien  lM)und  on  the  holy  altar.  Hut  alas !  their  lietter  jmrpose 
was  over-ruled  hy  the  advice  of  ‘one  of  the  privy  counsellors  of 
‘  the  king,  who  had  in  secret  an  inward  love  of  ('hrist,’  (Father 
Michael  c.*ill8  him  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  king,  who  was  a 
('hristian,  though  obliged  to  conceal  his  faith,)  and  who  coun¬ 
selled  the  Armenians,  for  the  sake  of  their  country,  to  dissemble 
also,  and  pn>fess  conformity  to  the  king's  wishes.  Vesdejird,  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  sup|H)$ed  triumph  over  their  resolution,  sent 
them  home,  loaded  with  honours  and  dignities;  and  shortly  after- 
wanls  sent  a  large  army,  attended  hy  more  than  teachers,  to 
accomplish  the  conversion  not  only  of  the  Armenian  Christians, 
hut  also  of  the  ‘  (Unirgians,  Albanians,  Idphnians*,  Akh/nians-f, 
*  Kortnsians  Dsotians,  Tasanians  IJ,  and  all  those  who  were 

*  Or  liiphciiiaiiH,  a  ('ancasian  tribe  inhabiting  a  district  east  of  the 
Konr,  uml  snp|HiM‘«l  tt*  Ik*  the  l.uhicni  nf  Fliny. 

t  *  .’Vkhznik  is  the  third  Arinenian  province,  and  to  the  south  Ixirdcrs 
on  McsojHitainia.'  (KrliiHUie.^ 

^  Or  (terlusians.  i.  e.  Carduchi  or  Konrds. 

$  The  Dxaians  or  I)>4ift4'azians  inhabited  the  banks  4>f  the  K4mr,  t4) 
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*  ('liristians  in  tlic  dominions  of  Persia.'  Heforc  the  cx- 

l>intion  of  six  months,  all  the  cluirrhcs  of  Christian  worship 
wtTo  tt>  Ih'  down,  the  lHM)ks  seized,  the  priests  forbidden 

to  teach,  and  the  monasteries  broken  up;  and  all  the  rites  of 
ina^ianisni  were  to  Ik'  punctually  enforced. 

'fhe  third  chaj)ter  o|)ens  with  an  account  of  the  effects  of  this 
din*  intclli{?ence  on  the  minds  of  the  Armenians.  Indignant  and 
a>tt>nished  at  the  ]uisillaniinity  or  a]>ostacy  of  their  princes,  as 
well  as  of  those  priests  who  had  also  affecUnl  to  embrace  the 
n>val  creed,  they  abhorred  them  altogether,  and  said :  ‘  Did  you 
‘  not  renu'inlH'r  in  your  souls  what  Divine  command  you  had  rc- 

*  eeived  ?  //c  trho  denies  me  tsfore  men^  him  teiil  I  aUo  deny 

In'fitre  tny  Father  in  heaven  and  Itefore  the  holy  an^IsF* 

'Dus,  and  much  more  than  this,  Fdisirus  tells  us,  the  |>eoplc  who 
Itelieved  in  the  Holy  Gosjx*!  said  against  the  great  assembly  of 
the  nobles;  and  the  Translator  has  thought  proper  to  omit  two 
pages  of  nligious  reflections  which  the  Armenian  Historian  has 
liere  introduct'd.  The  bisho]>s,  in  the  mean  time,  were  not  in¬ 
active,  hut  secretly  organizeil  an  armed  insurrection  against  their 
4»ppressors.  The  first  attempt  to  close  the  doors  of  a  church,  on 
the  j)art  of  a  moghed  at  the  iiead  of  an  armixl  force,  was  success¬ 
fully  rcsisti'd  on  the  spot,  by  the  priest  of  the  village.  This  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  ])lace  called  Ankes,  (Anghel  or  Anglon,)  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  .\rarat. 

*  He  led  the  hmd-shouting  people  against  the  troops  and  the  magi, 
and  tlu*  iM'ople  lifted  stones,  and  hurleu  them  at  the  heads  of  the  uiugi 
and  4»f  tlie  mogln'd,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  their 
duellings.  The  |»eoide  thereu{K)n  iK'gnn  the  service  of  (iod  in  the 
chureh,  went  thnnigfi  the  customary  canon,  and  ceased  not  to  pray 
thnuighout  their  whole  Sabbath.*  p.  211. 

I'lisicus  ])rocecds  to  describe  somewhat  rhetorically  the  general 
demonstration,  of  grief  and  despair  in  some,  of  heroic  rt*solution 
in  others,  which  the  tidings  of  this  occurrence  called  forth.  *l'hc 
Moghed,  alarmed  at  the  unex])ected  resistance,  is  stated  to  have 
nnmselled  the  Armenian  Margrave,  Vasag  the  Siunian,  to  write 
to  the  king  to  retract  his  commands. 

‘  “  If  ”  (argued  the  discreet  M<igl>ed)  ‘'these  unarmed  jieople  arc  so 
mighty  in  action,  then  the  gtMls  f<»rbid  that  they  should  assemble  in 
arms,  fir  who  cmild  op{M>8c*  their  destructive  assiiult  ?  I  knew  nothing 

the  indiss<duble  bond  of  this  church — for  w  hut  a  man  hears  is  one 
thing,  and  what  he  st'cs  with  his  own  eyes  is  another.  Hut  thmi  who 
hast  U'en  brought  up  from  childluMsl  in  this  faith, — who  hast  had  |»er- 
’^‘iial  e\|)erience  of  the  fortitude  of  this  jxjople,  that  they  will  not 

the  West  of  the  AlUuiians.  The  Tasniaiis  an*  sup|>«iM*<l  to  l>e  a  f»»reign 
triU*  inhabiting  the  euntini  of  l)uro|MTaii. 

voi..  X. — K.s. 
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without  iiuich  hliMHlshiHl  sutTer  any  violent  uroctHMlinjiH  a^inst  their 
church, — wherefore  hast  thou  not  representeu  all  this  faithfully  l>ef<m‘ 
the  king  ?  '*  *  p  !U. 

Klisiriis,  like  many  otlier  historians,  is  somcwliat  too  fond  of 
making  8jH*t‘ehes  for  the  |K'rsonages  of  his  history.  The  Mog- 
IkhI's  arguments,  liow  eloquently  soever  urged,  were  lost  u|K)n  the 
traitorems  a]>ostate,  Vasag,  who  had  ‘  with  his  whole  heart  gone 
‘  over  to  the  I'ersian  creed  and  who  now,  with  a  view  to  secure 
tlie  royal  favour,  zealously  In'gan  to  try  every  means  of  hril)er)' 
and  intimidation  t(»  gain  over  proselytes.  His  inipious  excesses 
at  length  induced  the  holy  hisho])s  to  take  decisive  measures.  At 
their  instigation,  the  jH'ople  Hew  to  arms,  attacked  and  defeatetl 
the  Persian  troo])s,  and  took  the  Margrave  himself  prisoner.  Hut, 
upm  his  ]>enitently  im])loring  forgiveness,  the  bishops,  though 
suspicious  of  his  hypocrisy,  are  stated  to  have  ‘  used  no  violence 
‘  towards  hinr.  'The  |>eople  tln-n  ‘  fell  upon  the  strong-holds  which 
‘  the  Persians  had  every  where  in  the  land,  and  drove  out  and  dc- 
*  stroyed  those  who  dwelt  therein.’  .\  list  is  given  of  the  cities 
and  fortified  places  which,  together  with  the  garrisons,  they  took  in 
one  year;  and  the  Historian  then  conqdacently  adds: 

‘  'Hiey  destroyed  the  j»hices  ;  and  cnrritMl  awav  the  men  and  women, 
tt»gi'ther  with  their  property  and  posst»ssions,  treasures  and  riches,  into 
captivity.  They  pulleil  d«»wn  and  laid  waste  their  dwellings,  and 
hurned  their  houses  of  idolatry*  —  the  Inmses  for  the  worship  of  tire, 
they  removtMl  the  horrors  of  false  worship  ;  and  taking  the  utensils 
away  from  the  fire-temples,  they  placed  them  in  the  holy  churches, 
where  they  were  consecratetl  hy  the  priests  to  Ih»  ornaments  to  the  al¬ 
tar  <»f  the  Ij«»rd.  Instead  of  the  idolatry  which  hud  bivn  performed  in 
all  the  heathenish  ])laces,  they  now  set  up  the  cross  of  ("hrist  the  Hc- 
tUvincr ;  they  purified  all  the  holy  altars,  established  holy  and  life- 
giving  principles,  ami  appointed  priests  and  curates,  and  all  in  the  land 
pive  theinselees  up  to  stea<lfast  hope. 

*  Kven  lH'f»>re  this  excellent  c*onsummation  was  effected,  tlic  divine 
fiivour  illuminated  all  the  faithful  —  for,  without  any  request  on  the 
part  of  the  Armenian  army,  some  <»f  those  in  the  land  towards  the 
Kast  naa*  up  in  the  province  of  Aderh.adakan,  spread  devastatitni  all 
around,  and  «»verturned  the  fire-temples,  and  reduce<l  them  to  ruins. 

*  Those  who  were  present  at  the  great  fiirtress  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  rushed  upon  the  troops  ;  ami  the  two  walls  of  tlie  castle, 
which  wert'  so  situated  as  to  he  soircely  ajiproachahle,  fell  of  them¬ 
selves.  This  great  miracle  filled  all  the  inhahitants  of  the  land  with 
tern»r  ;  they  destroyetl  the  fire-temples  with  their  own  hands,  al*an- 
doned  the  laws  t»f  the  Magi,  and  turned  to  the  holv  g«»spel.  Still 
more  diN'ds  of  exi'ellence  and  valour  were  jK*rformed  hy  the  army,  so 
that  even  where  there  was  no  hojH'  of  conversion  to  the  Lord,  yet  fear 
n'igneil  hy  re:\s'>n  of  the  army,  and  each  related  to  his  neijjhhour  the 
Wiuulers  which  he  had  witnessed.  Siindrv  stars  were  seen  lu  the  hot- 
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vens  »hiiiiug  with  brightness,  though  till  then  they  hud  nut  |kis- 
m^hI  this  projx'rty  ;  and  even  childrt'ii  were  valiant  as  wiinriors/ 

pp.  34—35. 

About  this  time,  one  of  the  chief  nobles  was  despatcheil  to  the 
Kmjx'ror  Tlunxlosius,  to  imjdore  his  succour  and  protection.  But, 
unhiippily,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Armenian  envoys,  ‘  on  the 

*  ‘Jbih  of  .Inly,  450,  the  end  of  his  life  came  suddenly  u|xm  him ; 

*  and  this  v.  as  a  woeful  obstacle  to  the  promised  assistance.' 

*  In  the  plucv  of  TluHKlosins  reigiunl  the  KinixTtu*  Murciaiius.  liy 
till*  counsi'Is  of  two  evil-inindi*il  men,  his  servants, — the  |iatrlciati 
Anatolius  and  the  Syrian  Klpharios,  (both  were  worthless,  evil,  and 
ungiKlIy  men,)— bv  the  advice  of  such  j»ersons  the  monarch  suffered 
hiinst'lf  to  lx*  guided,  and  would  hear  nothing  of  the  Holy  I^*ague, 
which  was,  witii  all  its  forct*,  resisting  the  iniquity  of  the  tleuthens. 
Thus  tliis  jx*tty  coward  thought  it  Ik'tter  to  considt  his  jxTsonal  safe¬ 
ty  by  nilhering  firmly  to  the  treaty  with  the  Heathens,  than  to  fight 
till*  giKkl  fight  for  till*  treaty  with  (’hrist.  \Vherefore,  he  sent  with 
haste  tlie  said  Klpharios  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of  the  Persians, 
with  whom  he  concluded  a  close  ullianct*,  promising  to  withllniw  his 
triNips,  arms,  and  all  other  aids  from  the  Armenian  people. 

‘  When  this  treaty  was  formed,  and  all  ho|H'  in  human  help  thus 
unnihiiated,  the  bishops  returned  and  endeavoured  to  encounige  them- 
M*lves  and  the  army.  Although  they  were  well  aware  of  the  smallness 
of  their  numiH'rs,  and  also  of  the  union  of  the  two  monarchs,  (the  alli- 
iinct*  lx*twi*en  the  king  of  the  Persians  and  the  emperor  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,)  yet  they  were  in  no  degriv  cast  down,  but  were  as  confident  as 
at  the  first  assembly,  saying  :  “  We  are  prepared  to  slay  and  to  lie 
slain:  for  (uhI,  it  is  easy  to  accomplish  much  by  a  small  iiuinlxr,  and 
hy  our  unworthiness  to  bring  great  things  to  pass.’* 

‘  As  they  had  no  king  to  lie  their  leader,  nor  any  assistance  to  hojx* 
for  from  abroad,  they  priK'etHled  on  their  own  impulse,  and  on  the  con¬ 
soling  ]iroinise  of  the  holy  teachers,  altogether  to  one  place,  to  the 
armies  of  the  nobles,  each  one  according  to  his  trilie  ;  many  tru(»ps 
from  the  royal  jirovince  were  also  present.  The  whole  multitude  was 
formed  into  three  divisions.'  The  first  division  was  entrusted  to  Ner- 
shuhuh,  the  UhumjMwiaii,  with  the  charge  of  guarding  the  country 
near  to  the  Uiuiidary  of  the  land  Aderbadakaii.  The  second  division 
was  given  over  to  the  hands  of  N'artun,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Armenians,  who  was  to  lead  it  to  the  borders  of  (ieorgia,  against  the 
Margrave,  at  Ujor,  (near  Derln'iid,)  who  had  taken  that  direction,  and 
Was  destroying  the  churches  of  Albania.  ’I'he  third  division  was 
given  over  to  the  hands  of  \^aHag,  the  prince  of  fSiinik,  who  in  his 
heart  had  not  disengaged  himself  from  the  alliance  with  the  lleu- 
thens.*  p. 

This  misplaced  and  fatuitous  conbdeiice  in  the  traitor  V  asag, 
litl  to  the  couse(|uence8  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  lie 
oix*ned  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Persians,  Itetraying  the 
designs  of  his  countrymeti.  Accordingly*  the  whole  Persian  force 
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was  (lirfctcil  against  the  tlivision  uiicUt  the  !»rave  Vartan,  ami  the 
arinicH  met  near  the  lH>uiulHric'«  of  (ieorj^ia.  Notwitlistandinp  ihe 
(liH]m)|M>rtion  t>f  numlnTM,  the  ('hristians  are  represenUnl  as  having 
ohtaineil  a  complete  vicU»ry,  which  they  followed  up  hy  entirely 
clearing  Albania  from  the  enemy,  putting  to  tlie  sword  all  the 
magi  found  in  the  strong  places.  Tlic  a|H)state  Vasag  had  in 
the  mean  time  thrown  off  the  mask,  des]H)iling  the  churclu's,  and 
ravaging  the  country ;  hut  the  tidings  of  \  ar tan’s  triumphant 
return  induccHl  him  to  take  to  sudden  and  ])recipitate  Hight,  and 
to  shut  himself  up  in  winter  cjuarters,  where  he  was  reduced  to 
great  extremities.  The  Persian  monarch,  finding  himself  so 
much  deceiviHl  as  to  the  strength  and  constancy  of  his  ('hristian 
subjects,  issutnl  a  proclamation  of  indemnity  and  free  toleration. 
Hut  ‘  when  he  liad  learnetl  with  certainty  that  the  Homans  had 
‘  witlulrawn  tlieir  help  from  the  (’hristians,  that  they  no  longer 
‘  8upjH>rteil  them  with  trinips  nor  with  any  thing  whatever,  he 
‘  returneil  to  his  former  erroneous  views.'  Uai.sing  a  |H)werful 
army,  he  came  and  encam|K'd  near  the  city  IMiaidagaran,  on  tltc 
Albanian  border. 

‘  Ami  there,  in  the  secure  hollow,  lay  the  ohl  |>oisonous  serpent, 
hiding  itself  from  the  brave  by  all  artfulness,  ami  terrifying  the  distant 
by  its  fearful  shrieks,  and  gently  alluring  the  near  with  its  sjHUting 
tniin.  This  was  the  prince  and  vizier  over  all  Persia,  wlmst*  name 
was  Mihrnersi'h,  against  whom  none  dared  to  make  any  attempt:  not 
alone  the  great  and  the  little,  but  even  the  king  hiin.self,  w'Iumh*  agi*nl 
he  was  in  all  evil  dt*eds,  obeyeil  his  commands.'  p.  -M. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  have  a  detaileil  account  of  the  further 
procet'dings  of  the  traitor  N’asag,  who,  chieHy  by  means  of  .some 
a|H>statc  priests  employed  as  emissaries,  contrivcxl  to  detach 
numlxTs  from  the  holy  league,  by  fallacious  representations  of  the 
king's  tolerant  intentions ;  and  he  allured  the  iH'ople  of  the  whole 
of  his  large  province  to  ‘  a|H).statize.’  The  |H)wer  ascribed  to  him 
iiuU'iHl  is  most  extraordinary,  lie  is  representtnl  as  dissolving 
the  treaty  In'tween  the  (ieorgians  and  tlie  Armenians,  and,  hy  his 
secret  machinations,  depriving  the  Christians  of  all  foreign  and 
external  aid.  Hej>4)rts  of  Ins  procei'dings  were  continually  made 
to  .Milirnerseh ;  and  when  all  seemed  ri)x*  for  striking  the  blow, 
the  slate  of  things  was  laid  Ix'fore  the  Persian  monarch,  who 
swore  by  an  inviolable  oath  to  rid  himself  of  the  heresy  by  a  great 
battle,  and  to  make  it  taste  the  cup  of  bitterest  death. 

Chapter  the  lifth  sets  forth  how,  undismayeil  by  the  doubtful 
stale  of  his  native  land,  the  great  and  valorous  N'artan,  ‘  assisted 
‘  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  princes  who  had  not  fallen 
‘  away  from  the  holy  league,'  took  the  held  at  the  head  of  the 
}i;itnoi  fonres  in  the  plain  of  Artas.^,  (.\rtaxaU?)  to  the  numbcT 
of  men,  lior.st'  ;uul  foot.  ‘  With  them  came  ^'t.  .fosefdi* 
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‘  (the  |vitriarch,)  the  priest  Leont,  many  other  priests,  and  a 
‘  en>«^d  of  deacons ;  for  these  feared  not  to  take  }>art  wiili  their 

*  hrethren  in  battle.  Not,  indectl,  that  they  decmeil  earthly 
‘  strife  to  he  suited  to  them,  hut  they  wishetl  to  be  present  for 

*  the  spiritual  encouragement  of  the  valiant  tnn^ps  prepannl  for 
‘  death.'  The  apology*  here  offered  for  the  Armenian  priests  who 
tiH»k  up  arms,  shews  that  Elisirus  had  somewhat  more  enlightentKl 
itleas  on  the  subject  than  became  current  in  later  times.  I'hc 
chapter  closes  with  an  account  of  a  successful  assault  on  the  Tcr- 
^ian  camp, — a  sermon  preached  by  the  priest  Leont  before  the 
army, — and  a  miracle. 

‘  All  the  Crttpchumens  in  the  army  were  liaptized  during  the  night ; 
and  on  the  following  nuirning,  they  receivt»d  the  holy  Kiichurist,  and 
wen'  surrounded  w'ith  light,  like  the  ruling,  great,  RacnMl  Piwchul 
I«,imh.  The  whoh'  army  rejoiec'd  exceedingly,  and  said :  “  May  our 
death  Ik*  like  to  the  death  of  the  just,  and  may  the  sheilding  of  our 
hl«iod  n'M'mhle  the  bhaKl-slnHlding  of  the  jirophets ! — May  (tod  htok 
down  in  inercv  on  our  vtduntary  Helf-<»ffering,  and  may  he  not  deliver 
the  church  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen  !  *’  *  p.  53. 

In  chapter  the  sixth,  wc  have  an  account  of  a  ‘  second  Itattlc  of 
‘  the  Armenians  against  the  King  of  the  Persians,'  in  which  there 
was  *■  great  wrath  and  vast  slaughter  on  lK>th  sides.'  On  the  side 
of  the  C'hristians  there  fell  KKib;  on  the  side  of  the  unlK'lievers, 
.‘154-4,  Hut  the  brave  ^  artan  was  found  worthy  of  martyrdom. 
This  fatal  battle  was  fought  June  2,  451  ;  and  the  reflections 
of  the  venerable  Historian  are  very  touching. 

‘  It  was  then  sj)ring  time,  and  the  hlcNtmiiig  meadow's  were  dtmtniy* 
etl  by  the  crow'd.  The  heart  must  hlettd  at  the  sight  of  the  h4*a|M  of 
coqtfu's  ;  and  in  iainentation  must  the  beholder  neceasarily  hn^k  fi»rlli 
when  hearing  the  w'ail  of  the  wounded,  the  last  uimiu  of  the  dying, 
the  fall  of  the  overtaken,  the  flight  of  the  ctiward,  the  eoncealiiieiit  of 
the  fugitives,  the  fear  of  uiunanly  men,  the  screams  t>f  women,  tin* 
ii»<»urniiig  !»f  children  and  little  tuies,  the  stwrow  of  relatives,  the  weep¬ 
ing  (»f  women  and  friends — he  who  huw'  and  heard  all  this,  omld  not 
refrain  from  lamentation.  .  There  was  no  distiiwlion,  whether  of  the 
victors  or  tlie  vanquished  ;  w'herever  the  brave  of  both  sides  met,  there 
were  victims. 

‘  \ow  when  the  leader  of  the  Armenians  had  fallen  iu  the  liuttle,  there 
Was  no  hinger  any  head  round  which  the  fugitive  host  of  the  survivors 
0'*uld  a.sMi'inble  ;  for  the  huuiUt  of  those  w'ho  tied,  w’as  greater  than 
that  of  those  w'lio  fell.  They  were  scatUTed,  and  threw  themselves 
inn*  the  strong-holds  of  the  country,  and  ruled  all  the  districtsund  for- 
tn-«ses  which  could  not  la?  taken.*  pp.  5(i — 57* 

In  the  liijit  chapter,  the  melancholy  i>ci|uel  is  told  with  all  pos- 
Mhle  delicaev.  'The  remains  of  the  army  shut  theittsclves  up  iu 
»  bwtrt'Sh,  where  thev  were  besieged  by  the  J^ersiiuis.  At  kiigth, 
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mluml  t4)  cxtrcmitios  through  want  of  provisions,  a  brave  warrior 
nameil  at  tlic  head  of  7^H)  men,  sallied  out  by  night,  and  all 
cH’eeted  their  escape.  Those  who  remained  were  obliged  to  sur¬ 
render  at  tli.screiion,  of  whom  :213  were  put  to  death;  but  ‘  tlu* 

‘  blcHseil  doseph  and  Leont’  were  only  scourgeil  and  put  under 
guard,  while  the  other  priests  were  sent  to  their  homes.  ‘  Orders 
‘  were  given  for  recultivating  and  ])acifying  the  country but  the 
Armenian  ('hristians  distrusted  the  treacherous  announcement, 
and  rel’used  to  submit  to  the  sw  ay  of  the  impious  \  asag. 

*  IIereu|><»ii  they  (piitted  their  homes,  their  cities  and  boroughs; 
the  hriile  left  her  cmicli  and  the  hridegrinun  his  ehamlMT  ;  the  old 
abandoned  their  chairs,  and  the  infants  their  mothers'  breasts;  the 
Youths  and  maidens,  and  all  the  men  and  women  arose  and  tied  to  iu- 
accessible  fa>tnesses,  and  to  impregnable  places  among  the  mountaius. 
To  them,  a  life  led  like  that  of  the  wild  beasts  in  caves,  with  the  fear 
of  (ftal,  si  emed  lietter  than  comfi»rt  in  their  <lwellings  if  purchased  hy 
apiKstacy.  Without  murmuriiig  they  lived  upon  herbs,  and  forgot 
their  ai*customed  Hesh-meals  ;  the  caves  they  coiisideretl  like  the  cham* 
l*4*rs  »»f  their  h»fty  dwellings,  and  the  subterranean  abodes  like  their 
ornamiMited  halls.  The  songs  which  they  sang  were  psalms,  and  they 
reail  the  Sacred  Scrij)tures  with  perfect  joy.  Kach  was  to  himself  a 
clmrch — inch  was  to  himself  a  priest  ;  their  laulies  served  them  for  the 
holv  altar,  and  their  souls  were  the  offering.  No  one  mouriuMl  de¬ 
spairingly  for  those  executed  by  the  sword,  nor  were  any  greatly 
troubled  for  their  nearest  friends.  With  jance  of  soul  they  suffered 
the  I0.SS  of  all  their  gomls,  and  it  never  occurred  to  their  recollection, 
that  they  had  once  possi'ssed  them.  Patiently  they  endured  all  fa¬ 
tigues,  and  met  everv  attack  with  great  valour,  although  they  liHikeil 
forward  to  no  joyful  hope,  and  had  no  means  of  accomplishing  any 
grmt  feat  of  arms  ;  for  the  greater  numWr  of  their  most  distinguished 
princes,  their  brothers,  sons,  and  daughters,  with  many  of  their  friends, 
were  scattered  in  various  places  of  security.  Sane  were  in  the  ghsinijr 
land  of  tile  ('haldirans,  many  others  iu  the  siaithern  provinces,  in  the 
unapproachable  fastnessi^  of  the  Dmuriuns ;  a  part  were  in  the  dense 
forests  of  Ardsakh,  while  others  livinl  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
country,  in  various  mountain-castles.  All  bore  their  sufferings  with 
much  patieiuv,  fixing  their  ho|H*s  on  Gml,  and  oidy  imploring  of  him 
that  he  might  not  suffer  them  to  w  itness  the  fall  of  the  Holy  Church.’ 

pp.  (50,  (51. 

A  partizan  warfan*  ap|H'Ars  now  to  have  l)ecn  successfully 
lunintaiiUHl  by  the  scattered  forces  of  the  (’hristians;  and,  in 
alliance  with  the  Huns,  a  formidable  inroad  was  made  into  the 
Persian  territories.  The  King,  exceetlinglv  troubled  at  these 
priK'et'dings,  at  length,  by  advice  of  the  Chiliarch  Mihrnerseh, 
suminoiuxl  \  asag  to  up|H'ar  Ind’ore  him,  together  with  the  Ar- 
incni.in  patriarch,  st'veral  of  the  priests  and  bishops  who  had  l>een 
thrown  into  prison,  and  the  principal  ('hristian  chiefs.  The 
A|H»state,  unaware,  as  it  should  H'cni,  like  llaman  when  invited 
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|»v  Aliasuerus,  of  the  reverse  that  awaited  him,  apiH^ared  in  all 
his  spltMulid  insi«;nia.  Hut  proofs  of  his  treasonable  correspond- 
cna'  w  ith  foreiijn  powers,  and  of  other  crimes  and  nusdemeanours, 
h«d  l>ecn  hrouj'ht  to  lij^ht,  and  his  displace  and  ruin  had  been 
determined  n])on.  After  hoinj?  confronted  with  his  accusers,  he 
was  strip]>e(l  of  his  robes,  ‘  clothed  with  the  clothing  of  death,' 
and  cast  into  pristin,  where,  if  the  Chronicle  may  be  relied  upon, 
he  fell  violently  ill  of  a  grievous  disease,  and  perisbed  in  tor¬ 
ments.  l‘ilis:i*ns  thus  writes  his  epita])h :  ‘  Tlicre  is  no  evil 

*  uhieh  he  did  not  commit  during  life,  and  there  is  no  evil  which 
‘  in  death  has  not  overtaken  him.’  And  the  worthy  Hishoj)  of 
the  Amadimians  ]>rofes8es,  in  conclusion,  to  have  writtiHi  down 
these  recollections,  in  order  that  all  may  know  what  punishment 
lK‘fel  him,  that  they  may  keep  themselves  far  irom  his  ways. 

‘  With  tliis  great  act  of  the  veiigefid  Nemesis,'  remarks  the 
'I’ranslator,  ‘  Klisjeus  ends  his  picture,  the  design  and  execution 

*  <»f  which  are  truly  dramatic.’  A  second  volume  is  promised, 
containing  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  wars  In'tween  the 
Persians  and  the  Armenians,  by  Lazarus  of  Harb,  which  brings 
it  down  to  A.n.  4ik5.  It  would  a])pear  from  Father  Michael 
(’hamich's  History,  that  the  ruthless  Mihrnersch  continued  to 
jHTNecute  the  ('hristians ;  numlH'rs  were  ])ut  to  death  ;  nor  do  wc 
find  any  account  of  the  favourable  change  which  J*'li8]vus  repre- 
Hiits  as  taking  ])lacc  in  the  policy  of  the  I'ersian  court,  till  after 
the  death  of  Vezdejird,  a.u.  4.57-  Elisanis  was  still  living  when, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Firose,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Noushir- 
wan,  Hardsumay,  bishop  of  Nisihis,  ‘  l)egan  to  spread  abroad  in 

Persia  the  Nestorian  heresy;’  and  he  is  reported  to  have  waited 
upon  the  learned  Armenian  in  his  retirement.  This  was  in  the 
]>ontilicate  of  Kristapor  1.,  who  filled  ‘  the  glorious  scat  of  St. 
(irrgory  from  a.d.  to  WM). 

Fnder  Noushirwan,  the  Sassanian  empire  reached  its  zenith 
alM)Ht  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Before  the  middle  of  the 
seventh,  under  Yezdejird  III.,  the  house  of  Sassan  and  the  ma- 
gian  idolatry  were  subverted  by  the  sword  of  the  Arab;  and  the 
armies  of  the  khalif  soon  over-ran  the  whole  of  Fersia,  from  the 
1‘Aiphrates  to  the  Oxus.  The  effects  of  this  revolution  u|Hm 
.\rincnia  are  thus  summarily  referrcnl  to  by  Mr.  Neumann,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  translation  of  “  Vahram’s  ('hronicle.” 

‘  Hy  the  unjust  and  cruel  divisiuii  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  (Ik*- 
tween  the  S'.iss:uiides  and  the  (irwks,  in  a.d.  3d7»)  the  largest  and 
most  fertile  part  of  the  country  fell  (as  the  contemporary  historian 
bazar  of  Harb  observes)  to  the  empire  of  Persia.  The  Hyzantine 
fmiHTors  and  the  Sassanian  princes  for  a  while  |M*rmitted  native  kings 
to  hold  a  precarious  sceptre  ;  hut  they  were  speedily  dismissed  ;  and 
the  Hyzantine  |Hirt  of  Armenia  was  governed  by  a  (rreek  magistrate, 
and  the  Persian  hv  a  Marshan,  or  Itlargrave.  This  state  of  the 
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ttuintry.  similar  to  that  of  tlic*  Manmitcs  in  onr  tinioA,  wa* 

on  a  hikIiK'ii  i-liaiipul  by  tin*  coiujuc'sts  of  the  Arabs  ;  but  llio  Arnie- 
niuiiH  would  not  accept  the  Koran,  and  their  condition  iKH^aine  woritr 
utuler  the  zealous  and  fanatical  fidlowers  of  the  i)ro])het  of  Mtvea, 
than  under  the  deseendants  t*f  SujHir  the  (ireat,  while  weak  and  dis¬ 
mayed  by  civil  wars. 

*  AhIhhI  the  Ba^ratide,  an  Armenian  nobleman  of  a  Jewish  fauiilv, 
who  had  tied  to  Armenia  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusidein  lly 
Nebiichadanozor,  at  last  gained  the  contulenci*  of  his  Andiian  mas- 
t<Ts  ;  and  in  the  year  R’lll  was  up{)ointed  Kmir  al  Omra—or  Ishkhan 
Ishkhannz  (prince  of  ])rinci's),  as  the  native  historians  translntr 
the  Andiian  title — over  all  Armenia:  and  was  wkui  after  it  (lilBl) 
favoured  with  a  trilmtary  erou  n.  The  Baj^nitides  and  the  rival 
kinp*  of  the  family  of  the  Arzerounians,  were  the  faithful  friends  (or 
slaves)  of  the  Arabs,  and  often  suffered  from  the  innuids  and  devast¬ 
ations  of  the  (iris'ks.  We  learn  from  \'ahram  the  nunins  through 
whieh  the  Bagratiaii  kingdom  in  Armenia  Bro|HT  was  extinguislusl ; 
and  that  a  new  Armenian  kingdom  arosi*  on  the  craggy  nK’ks  of 
Mount  Taurus,  and  which  gradually  extended  its  boundaries  to  the 
s«‘;i*c«Mist,  including  the  whole  province  of  Cilicia.  \’^ahram  carrii** 
his  monotonous  historiral  rhymes  no  further  down  than  the  time  of 
tluMbnith  of  his  sovereign,  Leon  111.  (121111);  but  the  ('ilicio- Arme¬ 
nian  kingdom,  which  during  the  whole  time  of  its  existence  perhaps 
never  was  entirely  independent,  lasted  nearly  a  hundretl  years  longer. 
Ia*(»n,  the  sixth  of  that  name,  and  the  last  Armenian  king  of  Cilicia, 
was.  in  17*k’»,  taken  a  prismier  by  the  Mamalukes  of  b!gv]>t,  and,  after 
a  long  captivity  (111112),  rehnised  by  the  generous  interference  of  King 
.lohn  I.,  of  (Vstile.  lie  was  not,  Imwever,  jHTiuitted  to  rettirn  to  his 
own  eountry  ;  but  wandered  through  Kurope,  from  one  cemntry  to 
another,  till  his  tleath,  which  haj)jH*ned  at  Paris,  the  llUh  of  Novem- 
Iht,  llUhl.  He  was  burietl  in  the  monastery  of  the  CVlestines. 

*  The  Mamalukes  did  not  long  remain  masters  lN»th  of  Cilicia  and 
of  a  part  of  Armenia  l*ro|H'r  ;  but  yielded  to  the  fortune  and  the 
strength  of  the  descendants  of  Csman  or  Othman :  when  the  Arme¬ 
nians  again  felt,  as  in  tormer  times,  all  the  disasters  to  which  the 
fnmtier  provinces  In'twcen  two  rival  empires  are  iisuallv  ex|)i>M‘d. 
The  cruel  j>olicy  of  the  S>phies  transplanted  thousands  of  Christian 
families  to  the  distant  ])rovinct's  of  Persia,  and  transformed  fertile 
j»n)vinces  into  artiticial  deserts.  The  Armenians  therefore,  like  the 
Jews,  were  obliged  to  dis|H’rsi*  themselves  over  the  world,  ami  resort 
to  commeriv  for  the  ncHvssaries  of  life.  Armenian  merchants  are  now 
to  Ih'  found  in  India,  on  the  islands  of  the  Kastern  Archip«*lago,  in 
Singa|sire,  in  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Kgypt,in  every  part  of  Asia  IMinor 
ami  Syria,  Bussia,  Poland,  Austria,  Italy  ;  and  even  the  preM*nt  |n»- 
triarch  «*f  Abyssinia  is  an  Armenian.  The  valiant  descendants  of 
Haig  are  now.  like  the  offspring  of  Abniham,  considered  every  where 
clever  and  shrewd  merchants:  they  were  of  grimt  service  t<»  the  East- 
India  ('ompany  in  carrying  on  their  trade  with  the  inland  provinces  of 
Himbtstan  ;  ami  it  u-.lh  once  thought  that  they  wen'  fitter  for  this 
jnwt  «»f  the  mercantile  business  than  any  agents  of  the  C'om|>any 
itM'lf. 
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•  It  is  not  more  than  halt*  u  century  biiice  the  iiUKlern  Arineniun 
iinaiiiccs  hcpin  to  look  on  Hussiu  for  succour  iiinl  relief,  when  the 
Kmpn'vs  Catherine  Whaveil  in  many  instancies  nuKst  geiienaisly  to  the 
ruined  house  of  Thor^miu.  The  fortunate  wars  (»f  Russia  aguiiist 
the  Shah  and  the  Sultan,  have  within  the  last  ten  years  brought  the 
gnMter  part  of  the  old  I’arthian  kingdom  of  Armenia  under  the  swuy 
ot*  the  mighty  Czars.  It  siH-uns  jiroUddc,  that  we  may  siv  yet  in  our 
times  a  new  kingdom  of  Armenia,  created  out  of  luirlNirian  elements 
hv  the  geiienisity  and  magnanimity  of  the  Em^ieror  Nicholas.' 

The  generous  and  magnanimous  destroyer  of  the  ]\)li8h  na¬ 
tion  !  'I’hc  llattery  reads  like  irony.  Vet,  a.s  compared  with 
the  voke  of  either  ^lohammedan  power,  the  rod  of  the  Christian 
lurbarian  might  he  to  Armenia,  protection.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
the  ptdicy  of  Russia  to  treat  the  Armenian  refugees  with  kind¬ 
ness  and  encouragement.  Many  tliousands  of  them  are  natu¬ 
ralized,  of  whom  many  have  risen  to  opulence,  and  not  a  few 
Wire  elevated  to  oHices  of  trust  under  the  KnuKTor  Alexander. 
In  IHl-J,  .hdiannes  b'leazar,  a  distinguished  Armenian,  a  Rus¬ 
sian  privv-counsellor,  and  grand  knight  of  the  order  of  .lerusa- 
lein,  died  and  hecpieathed  funds  for  the  foundation,  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  of  an  extensive  and  magnificent  eollege  for  Armenian  youth, 
which  has  since  been  erected  with  tlie  sanction  and  aid  of  the 
Kussian  (b)vernment.  Mr.  Avdall  acknowledges,  also,  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  his  nation  to  the  Russian  Rible  Society  for  an  edition 
of  the  Armenian  Rible  publisheil  in  St.  IVtersburgh,  in  1H17» 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Armenian  patriarch.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  very  touching  in  the  apostro])he  to  his  mother  country, 
with  whieli  this  gentleman  concludes  his  history  ;  and  with  this, 
we  must  terminate  the  present  article. 

‘  Armenia  !  Armenia  !  once  the  happy  residence  of  my  majestic 
sires  !  once  the  sure  asylum  of  the  dearest  rights  of  thy  children  !  I 
weej)  over  thy  fallen  great uess !  I  wiH'p  over  thy  departed  jM>wer  ! 

I  weep  over  tliy  lost  independence  !  No  more  do  1  see  the  jmwerful 
arm  of  thy  mighty  kings  stretched  out  to  protect  thy  breast  from 
violation  by  a  hostile  foe  ;  for  the  anger  of  the  l^ord  has  removed  power 
from  the  sons  of  Ilaic,  and  like  the  sinful  children  of  Israel,  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  oppressors.  No  more  do  I  see  the  stren^h 
ami  seiurity  of  thy  fortifications  ;  for  disunion  and  treason  have  be¬ 
trayed  them  to  merciless  invaders.  No  more  do  I  hear  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  (fos|)el  Inddly  proclaimed  ;  f»»r  the  hand  of  tyranny  ha.s 
gagged  the  mouths  of  its  zealous  preachers.  The  corners  of  thy 
churclies  have  ceased  to  echo  the  praises  of  the  heavenly  Lord ;  for 


•  -Mr.  Avdall  staU*8,  that  the  first  edition  of  the  Armenian  Rible 
Was  published  at  Amsterdam,  by  Dr.  ^^»skan  (in  If  Wifi)  ;  the  si^cond 
at  \\*nice  ;  the  third  at  (’oiistantinople(17fk»)  ;  the  fourth  at  Venice  ; 
ti»e  fifili  at  St.  Rctcrsbnrgh  (1817)  ;  Ji»d  the  sixth  at  Scrain|Hirc. 

\. — v.s. 
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Uu*  cruel  Ahi^IcniN  Iitwc  c«ui\vrtcil  llieiu  into  int^iiqiics  and  minartu. 
N<»  more  tlo  1  mm'  thv  risinu  steeples  mocking  with  their  height  the 
amhiciit  air  and  winds  ;  for  tlic  reih'eming  cross  is  pulled  down  by  our 
ImrUiric  opprevM»rs,  and  replaced  hy  the  vile  crescimt  of  the  linjMwtor, 
who  luis  shell  the  hloml  of  myriads  of  C'hristians.  No  more  do  1  ae<‘ 
the  splendour  and  lilsTty  of  thy  noble  sons;  for  they  have  lavn  cap. 
tured  bv  usurpers,  and  like  herds  of  cattle  led  into  the  worst  captivity. 
I’nlike  the  slaves  «if  Africsi  and  the  New  \\'orld,  whom  the  cupidity 
of  their  enslavers  only  exiaMusl  in  a  slave-market,  they  were  dragged 
by  their  inercen;irv  c-aptors  to  sci'iies  of  the  vilest  jH>llntion  and  degn- 
datum,  at  the  very  thought  of  which  human  nattire  recoils !  No  more 
ilo  I  tee  thv  Uniutiful  virgins  in  their  former  state  of  protection  and 
si*cunty,  fiir  they  are  placed  in  hourly  danger  of  IsM’ng  torn  away  from 
thv  maternal  hrcist  bv  barlrarous  Mohammedans  for  the  gratification 
of  their  lust.  Oh  mv  country  !  Oh  our  common  mother,  Armenia! 
a  name  dearer  to  mv  heart  and  swiM'ter  to  my  ears  than  the  names  of 
all  other  countries;  deprived  of  all  the  excellent  characteristics,  which 
are  essentially  necessiirv  to  constitute  the  |Hilitic*il  honour,  influence, 
and  happint'ss  of  a  slate  —a  diseonsulate  widow  among  the  sister 
|Hiw«‘rs,  w  ho,  though  once  jealous  of  thy  elevated  dignity,  arc  now  far 
from  stretching  towanls  thee  the  arm  of  sisterly  protection,  or  afford¬ 
ing  the  balm  of  comfort  in  thy  afflicting  widowbiKul — well  has  the  in¬ 
spired  projdiet  Jeremiah  represented  thy  destitute  condition.  “  How 
doth  the  city  sit  solitary  that  was  full  of  jx'ople  I  how  is  she  l>econjc 
as  a  widow ;  she  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  and  jirineew 
among  the  provinces,  how  is  she  l>ecome  tributary  !  She  wi'cpeth  sore 
in  the  night,  and  her  t»*urs  an*  on  her  cheeks ;  among  all  her  lovers  fihe 
hath  luHie  to  comfort  her :  all  her  friends  have  dealt  tn*acherously 
with  her  ;  they  an*  U'cmne  her  enemies.” 

*  Had  I  the  ]>cn  of  our  rcnowneil  anci*stor,  the  immortal  Mi»ses  of 
Khoren,  how  could  1  lament  over  the  miseries  to  which  our  dean's! 
mother  Armenia  is  sulijected  in  the  present  ;\go,  as  he  wept  in  mourn¬ 
ful  strains  on  her  former  inferior  ciiiamity,  the  extinction  of  n»yalty 
from  the  house  of  the  Arcieidn' !  The  ele\'att'tl  dignity  of  honour 
and  indrj>endcncc  to  which  Armenia  was  raise'll  bv  the  valour  and 
galhintrv  of  her  heroic  sons  was  shaken  to  the  ground  by  the  thunder¬ 
storm  of  civil  and  foreign  wars.  Armenia  fell  in  the  shock  :  grand 
was  her  fall.  She  sutfen*tl  fnun  the  uniti*il  force  of  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  emnmotions,  and  greiit  is  her  suffering.  Thus  the  8tU|H'nd<»us 
fabric  of  our  inde]K'ndenet'  and  {xditiail  glory  was  niseel  to  the  ground, 
and  all  our  ilearest  ho|H's  were  burit'tl  in  its  mins.  Lilierty  gave  way 
to  slavery'.  kuowb‘dge  uas  siux'i'cded  by  ignorance,  justice  W'as  .su|»«r- 
M.'tbsl  by  oppH'ssion,  and  anarchy  t<H»k  ]dacc  of  tranquillity.  Dur  uii- 
happy  country'  sits  amidst  gi'iieral  mourning;  iHir  laws  iire  trampled 
uj»on  ;  onr  religion  is  abiiseil  ;  our  rights  are  violated  ;  our  jxissi'ssions 
are  usur|HHl  by  merivnarv  tyrants.  The  country  of  Aranit,  whose 
nMiuutnins  oiicx*  I'choixl  with  the  shouts  of  her  happy  and  contented 
inhabitants,  is  now  grtKiiiing  under  the  treble  fetters  of  the  arbitrary 
|Miwers  w1m>  hold  unlawful  dominion  over  her.  Her  expatriated  wns, 
fijikiug  under  the  weight  of  their  sufferings,  with  ri's|KMi<lent  voice 
lui'Ti  the  groans  of  their  afflicted  mother.  Will  this  slate  of  ser'd- 
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tuile  ctmtimio  fur  over  ?  Is  there  no  pros!>ect  held  out  for  the  rejje- 
neratioii  of  the  c«»uiitry  of  Amionia  ?  Will  the  sons  of  Haic  lie  f»r 
fvor  wri'tohiHl  mimlerors  c»ver  the  surface  of  the  gloln*  ?  No.  Ik*tter 
destinies  await  the  fate  t»f  the  unhappy  Armenian  nation  ;  a  bc'tter 
chrtiijre  "  ill  take  place  in  her  political  condition.  When  the  \rTath  of 
the  .Vliniiihty,  which  we  have  justly  incurred,  is  apptMised,  when  the 
Hijlit  of  His  countenanct'  n'stores  to  us  unanimity,  pjitriotism,  uiid 
paver,  then  shall  the  sons  of  Haic  see  an  extensive  field  lH*fi»rc  them, 
in  which  they  will  l»r.ively  contend  for  their  e'en ntry  and  religion  ;  then 
shall  the  pillant  llairtins.  inspirited  wnth  divine  ri^l,  pnll  down  the 
jKiIe  en‘si't'nt  of  the  ImjH^stor  and  exalt  the  redeeming  cross ;  then ’a 
m*  w  M  arr.dHv  shall  lie  sent  to  rule  over  the  country'  <»f  Ararat’  by  the 
mrrev  of  (5od,  to  whom  be  honour  and  everlasting  glory.  Amen  ?*  ’* 

Vol.  II.  p.  553-.VM1. 


Art.  II.  1.  The  Reform  Mitiisirtf  and  ihe  Reformed  Parliament, 
Kourtli  Kdilion.  ilvo.  jip.  KMl.  Prict'  2j.  (k/.  London,  1333. 

‘J.  Thoff(:ht.x  on  the  mired  ('haraeler  of  (un'ernment  Institutions  in 
In  laud,  M’ith  ])articular  Heference  to  the  new  System  of  Kdiica- 
tiofi.  Hy  a  I^rotestant.  Hvo.  pp.  47.  I^ntdon, 

first  of  these  ])amphlets  coincH  lieftwe  us  as  a  seini-otfi- 
ciul  exposition  and  vindication  of  the  policy  and  proceedings 
of  the  present  lleform  Ministry.  'Phe  newspaf^ers  represent  it 
to  Ik*  the  joint  ])roduction  of  Messrs.  Senior  and  Le  Marchant, 
♦nidtHl  hy  oftieial  information  from  the  diflereiit  departments.  In 
jHiint  of  authorshi)),  it  has  little  to  recoinmend  it  beyond  clear 
and  simple  statement,  and  dispassionate  obsenation.  'I'he  style 
is  half  eollocpiial,  half  ofliciul,  like  that  of  a  writer  not  long  used 
to  the  character  he  assumes,  and  upon  whom  it  sits  like  a  new 
dress  that  does  not  quite  lit.  In  fact,  the  marks  are  palpable  of 
its  lieing  jour uvy-u'orkf  It  opens  pleaaantly  enough. 

‘  **  I  should  Avish  to  ask  the  noble  I><»rd,*’  said  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  to  Karl  Grey,  in  a  speech  on  the  Hefomi  Hill,  “  h<m'  any  mi¬ 
nistry  Avill  hereafter  lie  able  to  conduct  the  King’s  Gmemment,  with 
n  i^rliijincnt  such  us  will  Im*  returned  liy  thin  Hill." — Well, — the  ex- 
}»eriiiicnt  has  liecn  tried.  The  first  m'^saion  of  the  Keformed  Parlta- 
nient  has  Ikvii  closed. — That  Parliament  w'hieh,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  one  side,  Avas  to  bring  with  it  little  else  tlian  anarchy  ; 
which,  according  to  the  ho|)es  of  the  other,  vias  at  oik»  to  relieve  all 
^ir  burthens  and  redress  e\’ery  abuse.  Of  course  tlie  hopes  and  the 
fears  of  Isith  sides  Avere  exaggerated.* 

^Ve  (should  have  said,  unreaHonable.  Hope  and  fear  may  alike 
h*ad  to  I'xaggerated  reprt'seiitatiuns,  but  we  are  not  accuKtomed 
to  Kpiak  «»f  either  as  susceptible  of  exaggeration.  It  miglit  have 
I'cen  as  well  to  explain  piore  distinetly  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
those  unreasonable  anticipations  and  alarms.  It  is  evident  that 
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tliuy  might  rtl;iu*,  fiivt,  to  the  (*onipo8ition  of  the  new  rarliamem, 
ihc  charBctt  r  of  the  menilwrs  returned,  or,  secondly,  to  tlie  con- 
duct  of  the  l*urliaiiK‘nt  itself. 

First,  as  to  tlie  a|>j)relicnsions  expressed  by  the  more  nuxleratc 
and  reasonalde  ('onservatives : — for  we  do  not  now  speak  of  the 
venal  and  factious  alarmists,  the  Quarterly  croaker  and  the 
diurnal  retailers  of  Tory  virulence.  Those  ap])rehen8ions  must 
Imve  been,  so  far  as  regardtnl  the  primary  working  of  the  Ueforui 
Bilk  either  that  the  aristocracy  would  not  have  its  due  intluencc 
ill  the  house  returned  by  the  new  constituency,  or,  that  the  po- 
pillar  inHuence  would  Ik*  too  strong  to  he  controlled  by  (iovem- 
incnt.  It  always  ap])eared  to  us  that,  for  any  a]»])relu*nsions  on 
tlie  Hrst  score,  there  was  not  the  sliglitest  ground.  The  Uefom\ 
Hill,  he  it  remembered,  has  made  no  alteration  in  the  requisite 
(|ualification  of  candidates.  'I'lie  choice  of  the  constituents  is 
rt'stricted  by  law  to  the  same  class  of  society  as  In^fore.  More¬ 
over,  the  direit  tendency  of  the  Hill  is,  to  raise  the  conventional 
standard  of  (|ualiiication ;  first,  by  the  additional  numlaT  of 
county  memlKTs,  who  will  always  la*,  for  the  most  ])art,  indivi¬ 
duals  connected  with,  or  su])jH)rted  by,  the  county  aristocracy, 
and  secondly,  by  rendering  it  less  easy  for  individuals  to  obtain 
seats  upm  the  strength  of  fictitious  qualifications.  It  was  also 
reasonable  to  siq)posc  that  the  larger  towns  would  select  perstms 
to  represent  them,  of  weight  and  standing,  chosen  either  from  the 
gentry  or  from  what  may  be  termed  the  commercial  aristocracy, 
'rhe  result  has  justified  this  expectation.  In  point  of  wealth  and 
8ul)stantial  resj)ectabilitv,  the  Fnglish  and  Scottish  menders,  at 
all  ev  ents,  form  collectively  a  IhhI)'  fully  equal,  to  say  the  least, 
to  any  former  house.  No  fewer  than  KM)  are  sons  of  ])eers  or 
immediate  relatives  of  noble  families.  Tbe  county  memlK*rs  are 
-50  in  numlK'r,  among  whom  arc  six  members  of  the  present  admi¬ 
nistration.  Of  other  leading  persons  otbcially  connected  with 
Ciovenunent,  five  sit  for  newly  crcatwl  boroughs.  The  pro]H)i-- 
tion  of  uew  men*  returned  was  not,  in  fact,  much  greater  than 
in  many  new  houses  under  the  old  system  ;  and  among  the  new 
members,  there  arc  few  whom  any  fair  principle  of  selection 
would  exclude  as  ineligible.  The  accidents  by  which  a  frothy 
declaimer,  a  |H)litical  cm]nric,  or  incendiary  gets  returned,  oc¬ 
curred  but  too  often  under  the  old  system.  U|>on  the  whole, 
any  one  might  have  satisfied  himself  from  an  inspection  of  the 
list  of  memliers  returned,  that  the  lleformed  House  would  con¬ 
tain  quite  as  large  a  proportion  as  any  unreformed  Farliament, 
of  |)ersons  of  birth,  opulence,  and  moral  re8|K‘ctability.  U|H)n 

•  Alxwit  one-b>ilf  >%Tro  not  in  the  preceding  parliament ;  hut  many 
of  the  new  members  had  hcVn  in  former  ]»iirliaments,  and  a  great 
imndicr  of  the  new  membi*rs  are  sons  of  |)eert  or  of  old  im*mbers. 
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thiH  the  authors  of  the  pamphlet  bear  only  a  jast  teatimony 
to  the  character  M'liich  was  practically  exhibited  in  the  recent 

session.  .  i  »t»  •  ;i 

‘  One  of  the  throats  of  183*2  was,  that  a  Heforiiicd  House  would  npt 
c»»ii>ist  of  (ieutleiiieii.  Never  was  there  a  more  unfortunate  prophecy. 
If  tlu*  exhiliitioii  of  manly  ami  uenerons  feeling,  if  the  determinatiiui 
to  st‘e  fair  play,  the  diNapj)rol)ation  of  any  unjust  <»r  unprovoked 
attack,  the  abluirrence  of  shtiHling  or  disingenuous  prtKM'odings,  the 
relianci'  on  personal  integrity,  the  marked  attention  shewn  to  thOMo 
who  preferred  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  to  the  real  or  sirp- 
|Mised  interests  of  their  constituents,  and  the  contempt  of  those  who 
ventured  t«»  profess  themselves  the  mere  mouth>pieces  of  "the  nipacity 
or  prejudices  of  those  who  sent  them, — if  these  are  charactiTisticvol 
(ientlemen,  where  shall  we  hnik  for  an  assembly  l)etter  deserving  that 
title?  Not,  certainly,  among  the  nominees  of  IVers,  t»r  the  delegiites 
from  ('orp(»rations.  They  have  sometimes  displayed  impatience,  hut 
it  has  Ikm'ii  impatience  of  vanity  or  presumption.  Some  jK-Tsons  have 
incurnal  riilicnle ;  hut  not  those  who  in  a  homely  manner,  or  in  a  pro¬ 
vincial  dialect,  tendered  sincerely  the  results  of  their  infpiiries  or 
rxjwrit'nce.  Some  have  even  Ikhmi  refused  a  hearing ;  hut  only  tbotw* 
from  w  hom  nothing  would  have  been  heanl  hut  declamation,  for  the 
])urpos(>s  of  display  or  agitatitm.  The  fault  found,  and  perhaps  not 
unjustly  found,  w  ith  the  House,  has  IxHm  its  toleration  and  indulgence, 
a  fault  the  least  likely  to  increase.’  pp.  108,  7* 

Again,  as  to  the  character  of  the  memlwrs  retumctl  by  the  new 
constituency  more  especially;  after  remarking  that  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  last  session  exceeded,  in  nurnlxT,  in  regularity  of 
attendance,  and  in  variety  of  subjects,  those  of  any  former  session, 
— the  Writers  say: 

‘  We  expected  much  from  the  MciuImts  for  the  new  coiistitucncies 
in  these  (’omndttees,  hut  our  hopes  have  Ikvii  surpassed.  They  have 
shewn  an  attention  and  impartiality,  with  an  amount  of  knowledge 
and  hnsiness-like  talent,  such  as  is  not  usually  found  even  in  those 
who  have  enjoyed  the  iR'iietit  of  long  Parliamentarv  ex|)orience.  It 
must,  however,  Imj  admitted,  that  the  merits  of  the  Ueformed  Hoiitu*, 
in  these  resjRCts,  are  less  generally  know  n  than  they  ought  to  be. 
Though  uliiUMt  all  the  real  business  of  the  House  is  done  in  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  absence  of  rcjmrters  leaves  the  public  in  ignorance  of  the 
persons  and  the  lalmur  by  which  it  has  l>cen  effected.  And  though 
the  debates  on  the  Kiictory  Bill,  and  on  the  other  practical  questions 
in  which  the  new*  Mendiers  jirincipally  distinguished  themselves,  were 
rejxwted,  yet,  in  compliance  w'ith  the  general  indifference  of  Traders  to 
the  details  of  such  numsurcs,  their  8^M*eches  were  so  briefly  stated^  as 
to  give  a  most  inadequate  representation  of  their  merits.*  pp.  lO.'!,  8. 

But  more  rational  ground  of  apfirehenKion  was,  that  the  new 
i'arliament  would  l)c,  not  through  any  deficiency  of  |>ersoiial  tre- 
siK’ctability,  intelligence,  or  patriotism  in  its  meml)crs,  »but 
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through  tlair  iniU*|H‘iulence  of  'rrcasury  inHurnce  and  proprieun 
control,  uninanagcablc.  'I'hU  was  the  fear  intimated  hv  Duke 
Wcllinj^ton's  question  ;  a  fear  whieii  iniglit  seem  warranted  hv 
the  dillicuitics  which  his  Cl  race  had  himself  had  to  conu  nd  with 
in  managing  a\i  unreformed  Parliament.  Hut  for  the  f»>rhear- 
ance  and  suj>)>ort  of  a  Whig  ( )p])osition,  the  Duke  would  liavc 
been  unable  to  carry  his  own  measures  of  reform  against  the 
)HjwcTful  interests  opp^Ksed  to  him  ;  and  it  was  through  a  pettidi 
dissallsfiicllon  with  this  mortifying  |H>siti<m,  that  he  made  the 
attem|)t  to  regain  the  conhdenco  of  the  ultra  'Tories,  and  fell — as 
a  miuister  never  to  rise  again.  Had  he  followed  up  the  same 
enlighuiicc:  course  of  |H)licy,  which  led  him  to  concetle  tlie  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  Irish  C  atholics,  he  would  have  been,  at  once,  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  popular  minister  Mngland  ever  had. 
Hut  Wellington  has  no  heart;  at  least,  not  an  Knglish  one;  and 
he  was  acting  against  his  nature  in  adopting  those  liberal  and 
conciliatory  measures  which  his  judgement  led  him  to  regard  as 
politic  and  inevitable. 

We  can  readily  l)elieve,  however,  that  tlie  Duke  was  (iiiite  sin- 
cere  in  imagining  that  the  Heform  Hill  would  give  .such  a  pre> 
)H)nderance  to  the  demtKrratic  intluence  in  Parliaments,  that  any 
future  minister  would  lind  serious  emharrassment  in  conducting 
the  government.  He  was  well  aware,  indeed,  how  much  liam- 
]K‘red  and  controlled  an  upright  minister  was,  under  the  old 
system,  by  the  oligarchy,  whose  venal  suj)port,  added  to  the  Clo- 
verninent  patronage,  alone  rendered  him  strong  enough  to  com¬ 
mand  Parliamentary  majorities.  And  it  might  1h‘  ap])rehen(led, 
to  employ  the  wt>rds  of  the  late  Professor  I'ark,  who  inclined  to 
this  opinion, —  that,  though  the  existing  system  did  ‘  sometimes, 

‘  in  return  for  the  aiil  which  it  yielded  the  Government,  .subject 
^  that  Government  to  the  opinions,  interests,  or  ])rejudices  of  the 
‘  owners  of  boroughs  uj)on  particular  subjects, **  yet,  the  proposed 
change  would  not  *  emancipate  the  Government  from  such  sub- 
‘  jeetiou  ;  but  oidy  transfer  the  exereisc  of  it,  in  greatly  increased 
‘  jKiwer,  to  a  |H)rtion  of  the  community  far  less  educated,  and 
^  whose  opinions  may  Ite  as  much  mistaken,  or  as  mischievous  in 
‘  their  actual  results,  as  those  of  the  proprietors  of  Imroughs.'* 
'This  opinion  might,  so  long  as  the  Heform  Hill  was  under  cxj>c- 
riment,  have  Ix^n  honestly  maintained ;  but  it  a))|>eared  to  us, 
as  wc  statixl  at  the  time,  a  mistaken  itne  *.  It  was  unreasonable, 
we  contended,  to  argue,  that  the  Government  would  not  Ik.*  eman¬ 
cipated  from  .subjection,  wlicn  the  power  by  which  it  was  subject¬ 
ed  and  fettercil,  sliouUl  be  deprivc^d  of  its  ascendancy  ;  unreason¬ 
able  to  sup)H>se  that,  when  the  dead  weight  should  Ik.*  removi*d, 
the  springs  of  action  would  recover  none  of  their  elasticity.  We 
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denied  that  the  p)wer  exercised  by  the  owners  of  boroug^is ’would 
l>c  transferred  by  the  pro|>osed  ehange,  to  any  other  class,  since 
the  new  constituency  to  be  created,  would  give  additional  influ¬ 
ence  to  each  of  the  three  distinct  classes,  the  true  balance  ^of 
which  it  is  so  desirable  to  maintain.  We  mean,  the  landed  inter¬ 
ests,  the  municipal  and  monied  interests,  and  those  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industry.  And  we  added,  that,  without  going  so  far  as  to 
allege,  with  \ir.  Douglas,  that  we  eould  ‘  lose  little,  either  in  re- 
‘  ganl  to  sense  or  to  religion,  by  any  change  in  the  House  of 
*  C’onunons,’  we  conlidently  anticipated,  that  one  result  of  the  re- 
lorm  windd  l>e,  to  bring  into  the  house,  better  educated,  better 
informed,  and  better  principled  men,  than  a  large  proportion  of 
those  whom  the  then  existing  abominable  system  nad  collected 
there. 

Judging  from  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  present  Parliament,  we 
feel  warranted  in  aflirming  that  such  has  already  l)eeii  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  the  actual  result ;  although  it  was  scarcely  to  l)e 
looked  for,  tliat  the  first  returns  from  the  new’  constituency,  taken 
after  all  by  surprise,  and  acting  under  such  strong  excitement  of 
party  ft'eling,  should  exhibit  a  marked  improvement  of  character. 
In  two  or  three  instances,  through  the  supinenesg,  inexperience, 
or  want  of  concert  of  those  who  formed  the  new  cohstitueney,  in- 
dividuals  of  very  ineligible  character  were  near  slipping  into  Par¬ 
liament,  merely  through  the  absence  of  a  competitor ;  and  a  few 
have  l»een  actually  returned  under  these  circumstances.  Many 
estimable  individuals  who  were  solicited  to  stand  for  the  new  ho- 
roughs,  shrunk  back  from  the  arduous  duties  of  a  )>opular  repre¬ 
sentative.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sol-duant  Conservatives  made 
it  their  boast  and  triumph,  that  the  lieform  Hill  had  not  debarred 
them  from  exerting  to  the  utmost  their  old  tactics  of  bribery,  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  intimidation  ;  and  never  were  those  more  shamelessly 
employed.  Happily,  they  overshot  the  mark,  as  the  decision  ot‘ 
the  Klection  (Committees  with  regard  to  Hertford,  Warwick, 
Stafford,  and  other  old  boroughs,  amply  testify.  'J'be  next  elec¬ 
tion  may  lie  ex])eeted  to  exhibit  less  of  all  this ;  and  as  }>olitical 
excitement  subsides,  the  good  sense  of  the  English  pi^ople  w  ill  lead 
them  to  prefer  men  of'  tried  character  to  sjiecious  adventurers  and 
u}>starl  ile.mugogues. 

Vet,  the  llefurmed  Parliament  docs  not,  certainly,  include 
inorc  members  of  this  description  than  found  admitunce  by  va¬ 
rious  w  ays  under  the  old  system ;  and  in  a  reformed  parliament, 
such  jK.*rsons  arc  less  noxious,  inasmuch  as  their  services  arc  no 
longer  marketable.  Hut  the  number  of  those  who  may  l)c  with¬ 
out  offence  classed  as  K^idicals,  is  suHicieiit  to  form,  in  conjunction 
^  iih  the  other  extreme  faction,  an  o])})oHition  of  considerable  force. 
Now,  when  it  was  considered  that,  by  the  dimiiuition  '1  reaiury 
|»air<»«age,  and  the  very  ]»rinciple6  of  the  Heforin  Govcmincnt, 
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the  Minister  cuiiKl  no  longer  coinmnnd  the  sjimo  furco  of  auto^ 
iiiatuii  voters  that  were  wont  to  he  in  attendance  ready  to  olxy 
the  diviMon-l>ell,  then'  was  room  to  suppose  that  occasions  mi^t 
arise  on  which  (foverninent  would  run  the  risk  of  iK'injyr  iH'aten. 

‘  Our  cx|H.*ctatit>n  \  say  the  Authors  of  this  pamphlet,  ‘  was  mixed 
‘  with  fear,  that  so  larj^e  a  body,  no  longer  under  the  strict  di»- 
'  eipiitie  4»f  private  interi'st  and  party  fetding,  might  he  wanting  in 

*  that  general  i*oulidenee  in  the  KxiTUtive,  which  is  essential  to 
‘  stcaily  government.’  'The  rt'sult  has  singularly  contradicted  the 
prognostics  of  the  (’onservatives. 

‘  Apprehciisluns  far  exceeding  these ’/(continues  the  Writer,)  ‘  were 
felt,  or  pretended  to  he  felt,  by  the  opponents  of  the  Reform  Hill. 
Night  after  night  we  were  told,  that  a  Reformed  House  would  acknow- 
lotlge  no  leaders ;  or,  at  least,  no  hniders  on  the  ministerial  l)enehes; 
that  it  wouhl  use  the  services  of  the  j>resent,  or  anv  future  Ministers, 
hut  only  as  its  servants,  only  so  far  as  they  wouhl  implicitly  follow  the 
iliclates  of  its  fraud,  or  violentv,  or  caprice.  Has  this  lM*en  so?  Is 
there  any  reproach  which  has  Ikh*u  more  profusedv  liea]HMl  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  Housi',  hv  its  enemies,  than  that  of  subservience  to  Ministers.^ 
Has  any  former  House  siicwn  itself  m(»re  conservative,  not  of  the 
ahus4*s,  but  of  the  blessings,  of  the  C’oustitution  ,Vnd  if  there  is  ;uiy 
)H>rtit>a  of  the  House  whicii  less  deserves  this  praise,  if  there  is  any 
^Hirtioii  which  has  Ixvn  more  inclined  than  the  rest  to  sacritice  the 
substantial  interests  of  the  (’ountry  to  {Kipular  clamour,  or  {xipular 
sv  mpathy,  has  this  ]>ortii»n  Indotiged  t(»  the  Independent,  or  to  the 
Ministerial,  or  to  the  'I\>ry  part  of  the  House?  In  spite  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition,  stanelimcs  separate,  hut  iimre  frecpiently  combined,  of  Ttniet 
and  Radicals,  there  never,  so  far  as  the  House  of  ('oininuns  is  con- 
eermal,  lias  been  a  stronger  ,\dministration.  It  is  true,  that  their 
strength  has  not  been  founded  on  the  hasis  which  formed  the  strength 
of  tht*ir  predecessors,  so  far  as  their  predecessors  wen*  strong.  It  has 
not  hecn  deriNcil  from  a  body  of  mercenaries,  blindly  adherent  while 
adherence  seemed  to  their  interest,  and  violently  luKstile  as  soon  us  hos¬ 
tility  appeared  pnditable.  'I'he  present  Ministry  are  |H»werful ;  but  it 
is  the  |M)wer  of  a  Leader,  not  of  u  blaster.  It  will  last  us  long  as  they 
ileserve  it,  and  they  ought  to  wish  that  it  should  last  no  longer.’ 

pp.  107,  8. 

In  fact,  the  ultra-d'ory  journals,  which,  some  time  ago,  were 
prcilictlng  that  Ministers  would  have  no  will  of  their  own,  but 
must  obey  the  tyrannical  dictates  of  the  House,  are  now  Itoldlj 
insulting  the  House  of  ('ominous  for  its  mean  subserviency  to 
ministers,  d'hc  (^luartcrly  Reviewer,  whose  ingenuity  is  matched 
only  by  his  ellrontery,  can  find  no  Klter  reason  for  this  than  the 
fears  of  a  dissolution  !  Ministers,  they  tell  us,  ‘  have  lo»t  the 
‘  v’ontideucr  of  every  party  in  the  country. 

*  .\ud  in  the  House  ol  ('oinmoiiH  itself,  though  it  follows  and 
sup|H*rts  them  oui  of  fear  of  a  tiis.yftluiion,  they  arc  the  objects  of  hatred* 
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pitv.  or  ront^pt.  As  lonp  ns  ihe  present  Houh«  of  C^nminon%  hi  A 
uJv,  J>o1h‘V4»n  that  its  own  pennnnonce  (lopeiuls  upon  tbat  of  tlie 
uiinislrv — os  l<mg  as  individual  inoiid>ors  are  not  disturbed  by  the 
jin»N|Hvt  vt  iiuH'tinc  their  constituents — and  as  long  as  they  can  fancy 
Uicy  can  p<»stj>ime  the  day  of  reckoning — so  long  wc  think  that  tha 
|)n>ent  administnition  may  drag  on  a  dishonoured  existence.  But  the 
iH'rit»<l  of  a  diss<dution  must  at  last  come  round,  and  memberi  muit, 
nowerrr  reluctant ,  begin  to  think  of  forfeited  pledges  and  disappninteil 
oaistiluencics  ;  and  the  cr\’  of  troff  against  the  Tories  will  ertiy  hmir 
become  more  notoriously  contemptihle ;  and  hn%Tng  alreadv  lost  the 
populace,  ministers  will  alsf*  lose  the  venal,  time-serving,  and  pmHigatv 
p>rtion  <»f  the  press  ;  and  then — where  are  the%’  ?* 

Quart.  Rerlew,  Jufy,  p*  652. 

rrccisely  where  they  arc  now — that  is,  witfiout  the  support  of 
the  ‘  veimi,  tinu^serving,  and  profligatt*  portion  of  tlic  prcaa/ 
which  is  notoriously  afra'nut  ministers.  Tlu*  *  leading  journal/ 
as  it  is  styled,  is  ranked  by  the  ultras  am(mg  the  sup|>oriera  of  the 
ministry* ;  and  u|am  occasion,  it  has,  no  doubt,  done  them  the 
soniv'T  of  breaking  the  heads  of  their  opponents.  But  no  paper 
has  Tented  more  abuse  upon  the  Administrstion,  or  has  more 
strongly  o])poscd  many  of  their  proceedings,  than  The  Times. 
I'he  Morning  Chronicle,  by  far  the  uhlest  of  all  tlie, daily  morning 
pujHTts  and  the  most  respectidde  in  character,  stjpports  the 
ministers  t(j  a  certain  extent,  hut  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  minis- 
terial  |)apci*;  nor  would  oven  this  llevicwer  a}>^' tlte  liaae  ejri* 
thets  oi‘  venal  and  profligate  to  tliat  journal,  jne  Globes  a  re* 
sp<*rtahU  and  influential,  but  feebly  cuiiducied  evening  i» 

considered  as  the  semi-oflicial  organ  of  Goverjuiueut.  ih%  tlie 
other  hand,  tht‘  Momiug  Herald,  the  Courier,  the  h^undard,  the 
Sunday  |iress  (witli  scarcely  an  exception  *  y,  the  radical  nawa- 
papers  of  all  descriptionb,  in  short,  the  moat  vchiaI  aiid  prolligat4i 
portion  of  tin*  press,  is  in  alliaiiet*  with  the  disappoifitad  |>aruaana 
and  ousted  placemen  who  write'  in  the  (Quarterly  in  tiirioua 

hostility  :igatnst  Government. 

It  is  ndmitted,  that  the  ministers  have  luat  tiie  pofailaca.  ft 
Would  indeed  be  strange,  this  being  the  ciiM',  that  tiH*y  should 
retain  the  sup|>ort  of*  that  portion  tff  the  pret»s  whuTh  depeuda  for 
its  Rii])port  upon  pleasing  aud  reflecting  the  humour  and  tabic  of 
the  populace.  But  iiow  comes  it  to  pass  that,  dcacrud  i>>'  the 
ptipulaec,  ministers  should  U*  altll  bupported  by  the  Ifouae  of 
f  nmmoiib,  which,  only  a  few  montlis  Letbre,  tliia 
characterised  as  '  an  abaeinbly  ai'tiug  under  exterual 
"  the  worst  form  of  demoeracy,  and  the  muat  cU^ading  s4 

*'  aiavcr\  Only  iaat  April,  this  bapicut  Gral^*  exp^eai^ tha 

*  beU's  Weekly  Me«»enger  iuciiucs  low ;u'd>  Miui.^torb,  but  not 
Uiiiiuriuly. 

U*  ivcv.  April,  p.>f7‘h 
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Conviction,  that  ‘  no  assembly  constituted  on  the  principles  of 
‘  the  Ucfonn  Hill,’ — ‘  no  large  assembly  of  which  the  enormous 
‘  majority  emanates  entirely  iind  immediately  from  the  people,’ — 

‘  can  ever  do  the  business  of  a  country.’  At  that  time,  too,  so 
little  was  the  fear  of  a  dissolution  before  the  eyes  of  the  sup))orter8 
of  ministers,  so  little  did  the  House  believe  its  own  |)ermanence 
to  dej>end  upon  implicit  olx'dience,  that,  according  to  this  same 
great  wit  of  short  memory,  on  three  occasions,  ‘  the  Government 
*  was  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  dissolution  ’  by  the  large 
minorities  arrayed  against  them  under  the  banners  of  Mr.  Hume, 
Mr.  Attwood,  and  Air.  Robinson,  and  were  saved  only  ‘  by  the 
‘  interposition  of  the  Conservatives ;  ’  without  whose  help,  we  are 
gravely  assured,  the  ministerial  party  ‘  would  be  incapable  of 
‘  conducting  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  state.’  *  Were  then  the 
(Conservatives  afraid  of  a  dissolution  ? 

It  is  pleasant  when  mendacity  is  thus  caught  in  self-contra¬ 
diction.  It  is  fact,  that  the  Conservatives  did  support  Ministers 
in  several  of  their  measures  during  the  late  session ;  but  those 
were  measures  ado])ted  either  to  conciliate  the  Conservatives,  (as 
the  choice  of  a  Tory  Speaker,)  or  (as  the  Irish  (’oercion  Hill,) 
in  accordance  with  their  policy.  Small  magnanimity  was  there 
in  this.  It  is  notorious,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  on  several  oc¬ 
casions,  they  did  not  scruple  to  join  their  forces  to  the  Radical 
op)K)sition.  At  all  events,  the  two  statements,  that  Ministers 
are  slavishly  followed  and  supported  by  the  House  through  fear 
of  a  dissolution,  and,  that  they  are  so  little  supportetl  as  to  Ik?  in 
constant  danger  of  falling  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  (Con¬ 
servatives,  cannot  both  hi'  true,  although  it  is  possible  that  two 
o})|K)site  statements  may  be  alike  destitute  of  truth. 

The  actual  ]H)sition  of  Alinisters  is  thus  described  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  pam])hlet. 

*  That  there  is  u  nearer  approach  to  wisdom  and  honesty  in  the 
presi*nt  Parliament  than  in  any  of  its  predecessors,  we  think  is  shewn 

the  events  of  the  Session ;  but  still  it  is  only  an  approach  ;  and 
highly  as  we  estimate  the  merits  of  the  Reforme<l  House,  we  still 
must  admit,  that  if  it  gave  pei'uliar  advantages  to  a  public-spirited 
Ministry,  it  cx{H)sed  such  a  Ministry  to  peculiar  difficulties. 

*  Pn*vious  administrations  have  usually  had  but  one  set  of  opponents; 
op)>onents  united  in  their  principles,  and  all  actuated  by  common  nio- 
tivi*8.  ITie  battles  they  had  to  fight,  and  the  questions  they  had  to 
debate,  were  circumscribed  within  limits,  admitted  by  Iwth  sides. — 
It  is  the  fortune  of  the  pri'sent  Government  to  he  encf»untered  by  two 
hostile  factions,  the  Tories  and  the  Radicals,  who  app<*ar  to  agree  in 
no  principle  either  of  preservation  or  destruction,  and  have  no  object 
common  to  lioth,  except  that  of  cndtmvouring  to  jicrsuadc  the  pe<»ple 
of  the  imbecility  of  the  Ministers. 
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*  The  present  Ministers  are  invested  with  the  highest  trust  which 
it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  men  to  execute.  Their  junction  with  either 
uf  the  adverse  parties  must  be  fatal  to  the  quiet  of  the  country,  and 
clefetU,  for  a  long  period,  all  the  good  we  have  obtained  or  may 
ex|>ect. 

*  Thev  must  trust  to  the  giKnl  sense  of  the  great  b(Kly  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  to  permit  them  gradually  and  steadily  to  repair  the  in¬ 
juries  which  the  country  has  sustained  by  a  misgovernment  of  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  claim  a  confidence  for  integrity  for  the  future,  by  an 
impartial  review  of  what  has  already  passed.*  pp.  2,  3. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Ministers,  on  every  (question 
shich  tried  the  strength  of  parties,  exhibiteil  commanding  ma¬ 
jorities  ;  but  this  strength,  it  is  contended,  was  only  apparent. 
The  yuarterly  Reviewer  accuses  Ministers  of  having  yielded 
their  judgement  to  their  discretion.  Speaking  of  the  alterations 
made  in  the  Irish  Coercion  Rill,  by  the  Commons,  the  Writer 
says :  ‘  We  are  satisfied  that  the  Cabinet  acted  to  the  best  of  its 
‘  judgement,  with  a  great  reluctance  to  go  one  step  beyond  what 
‘  the  case  reciuircd.’  This  is  a  remarkable  testimony  from  such 
a  quarter.  Rut  still  more  remarkable  is  the  following  justifi- 
ration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  so  ill  accords  with  the 
language  already  cited  from  this  same  Oracle. 

*  We  acquit  the  men,  but  we  tremble  for  the  interests  of  the 
country  under  a  system  which  necessitates  such  vacillation  and  incon¬ 
sistency  in  a  Government  apparently  so  strong  ns  to  have  carried  the 
second  reading  of  this  very  bill  by  so  enormous  a  majority  as  3(13  to 
}{4.  Neither  do  we  presume  to  feel — and  still  less  to  express — any 
}>erMinal  objections  to  the  individuals  who  constitute  the  new  |>arlia- 

incnt . R  c  are  trilling  to  believe  that  our  new  representatives  are 

as  upright  and  conscientious  men  as  any  (f  their  predecessors  ; — there 
seems  to  be  hardly  one  tvho  might  not  have  been  returned  under  the  old 
system; — and  we  are  convinced  that,  individually,  their  talents  are  rc- 
sju'ctable,  and  their  intentions  patriotic  and  honourable.  It  is  the  |)o- 
sition  in  which  they  are  placed,  that  makes  them  dangerous ;  and  the 
peril  arises — as  we  have  already  said,  still  more  charitably,  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters— not  from  the  character  of  the  persons,  but  from  the  inevitable 
operation  of  the  system.  Like  some  of  their  predecessors  in  the  Long 
Parliament, 

“  They  do  not  strike  to  hurt,  but  make  a  noise.** 

If  they  wish  to  continue  to  sit  in  Parliament,  they  must  act,  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  judgment,  but  in  such  a  way  as  may  conciliate 

their  constituents . fior  do  we  impugn  the  good  sense  of  the  new 

i'onslitucncy  of  England,  nor  undervalue  it,  except  on  considerations 
tlraa  n  from  the  im|)crfection8  of  our  state  and  nature.  LarM  masses 
of  men  cannot  be  well  informed  on  the  intricate  details  of  {Kilitics  and 
stilt istics  ;  and  even  those  that  are  less  imperfectly  informed,  arc  liable 
to  seductions,  excitements,  and  errors,  which  arc  often  epidemic,  and 
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which,  in  such  a  system  ii«  the  present,  would  lie  beyond  remedy  nf 
control. '  Quart,  lit'V.  April f  1 pp.  280,  1. 

What  can  Ik,*  more  smooth,  and  candid,  and  specious,  than 
this  r/ian‘/f//>/e  construction  ot‘  the  intentions  of  the  (’ahinet  and 
the  Parliament,  and  this  compliment  to  the  new  constituency? 

If  they  go  astray,  it  would  seem  that 

'  The  stars  arc  more  in  fault  than  they.* 

In  other  words,  the  system.  Now  what  is  this  pernicious  system 
which  renders  it  absolutely  im])racticahle  for  a  well-intentioned 
ministry',  sup|>orted  by  ‘  enormous  majorities,’  composed  of  ‘  up. 

‘  right,  conscientious,  patriotic’  men,  returned  by  constituents  of 
gotnl  sense,’  to  conduct  the  (fovemment  of  this  country  ?  We 
lH*g  our  readers  to  mark  : — this  |>ernicious  system  resolves  itself 
into  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  necessity  under  which  the 
freely-chosen  re])resentatives  now  find  themselves,  of  consulting 
the  views  and  interests  of  their  constituents  ! 

‘If  *  says  the  Koviewer,  ‘  a  man  of  the  greatest  acquirements  should 
arise,  if  another  Burke  should  represent  Bristol,  and  another  Wind¬ 
ham,  Norwich,  they  would  not  hethc  free  and  unshackled  Windham  and 
Burke  of  other  days.  Burke  could  not  have  dared  to  otfend  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  Bristol,  or  Windham  that  of  Norwich,  if  they  had  not 
had  Wendover  and  St.  Mawes  in  reserve,  in  which,  or  other  nomi- 
uatioii  seats,  they  afterwards  performed  the  numt  transcendent  ser¬ 
vices  to  their  country  at  large,  and  even  to  the  very  places  which  had 
discanled  them.* 

Windham,  by  turning  apologist  for  the  Slave-trade,  after  ad¬ 
vocating  for  ten  years,  its  alKdition  ;  and  Burke,  by  tuniing 
traitor  to  every  princi])le  of  his  l)etter  days  I  T’he  expediency  of 
keeping  up  nomination  boroughs  as  the  asylums  of  political  de¬ 
serters,  strikes  us  as  extremely  questionable.  Yet,  if  this  same 
Reviewer  may  l)e  Injlieved,  the  lleform  Bill  has  not  extinguished 
Whig  nomination.  ‘  I'he  line  drawn  by  the  Whigs,’ he  says,  ‘  has 
*  given  them  more  than  a  double  share  of  what  ouce  were,  and 
'  still  appear  to  be,  uomination  boroughs.’  This  is  not  true ; 
but,  |>assing  the  misrepresentation,  we  may  remark,  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Reviewer’s  own  shewing,  the  system  still  reserves  places 
<)f  refuge  for  the  Burkes  and  Windhams  of  the  Whig  party.  Nor 
are  the  Tories  stripped  of  all  their  resources.  1  lis  Grace  of  Newcas¬ 
tle,  or  Lt^rd  Lowther,  eould  have  found  a  seat  for  Sir  Charles 
W  ethcrell  or  the  great  Mr.  Sadler,  if  it  had  been  deemed  ex- 
IKxlient. 

But  this  apology  for  the  new  system  will,  to  most  of  our  rcail- 
ers,  .ip|)ear  more  like  an  ex))osure  of  its  defects.  We  proceed  to 
^hew  tliat  the  Reviewer  is  altogether  wrong  in  a  more  essential 
IHunt.  'I’he  article  in  question  was  written  in  A]>ril  :  this  cir- 
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cumsMnce  saves  his  veracity,  but  not  his  credit  for  penetration  or 
foresijfbu  His  position  was,  that  the  new  representatives  must 
act,  not  according  to  their  judgement,  but  so  as  to  conciliate 
their  constituents.  In  July,  he  changes  his  tone,  and  asserts, 
that,  not  having  done  so,  they  are  afraid  of  meeting  their  con¬ 
stituents  ;  hence,  they  follow  ministers  through  thick  and  thin, 
not  to  conciliate  their  constituents,  but  ‘  out  of  fear  of  a  dissolu- 

*  lion.’  This  assembly,  winch  was  to  have  no  will  of  its  own, — 
which  was  to  obey  every  external  impulse, — exhibiting  ‘  the 
‘  worst  form  of  democracy,  and  the  most  degrading  ima^e  of  sla- 

*  very,’  is  now  representetl  as  all  ol>8equious  to  the  ministry,  and 
so  ri'gardless  of  the  popular  voice,  that  iw  memliers  think  with 
dread  of  ‘  forl’eited  ])ledges  and  disap{K)inted  constituencies.* 
What  a  w  icked  H  ouse  of  Commons  ! 

As  we  said  before,  two  o])posite  representations  cannot  be  true, 
hut  l>oth  may  be  alike  dishonest and  we  shall  prove  them  to  be 
so.  From  the  conduct  of  an  immense  majority  of  the  liouse  in 
])assing  that  most  un|>opular  bill,  the  Irish  ('oercion  Hill,  as  well 
as  from  the  weakness  iH'trayed  by  the  iladical  party,  it  was  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  that  the  new  system  had  not 
j^rustrated  the  legislature  at  the  feet  of  the  democracy,  or  con¬ 
verted  the  ])aTliamcnt  into  a  mere  assembly  of  ])ledged  and  fet¬ 
tered  d  'legates.  Confidence  in  the  present  Administration,  the 
Keformed  liouse  has  certainly  exhibited,  to  a  degree  almost  unex- 
anniled  :  no  other  feeling  could  have  led  its  members  to  acquiesce 
in  the  withdrawment  of  the  most  }H>pular  clause  of  the  Irish 
Teni]H)ralities  llilf,  which  was,  assuredly,  not  acting  in  a  way 
a(la]>ted  to  conciliate  the  new  constituency.  Other  instances 
might  Ik‘  adduced,  in  which  the  House  may  Ik'  thought  to  have 
carried  their  confidence  in  Ministers  to  the  utmost ;  for  instance, 
in  consenting  to  the  sudden  transformation  of  the  proposcxl  West 
India  loan  into  a  gratuity  of  twenty  millions.  Vet,  if  this  pli¬ 
ancy  was  dictated  by  the  base  and  sordid  calculations  to  which  it 
is  ubcrilH’d  by  this  Tory  libeller,  it  is  passing  strange,  that,  twice. 
Ministers  should  have  been  actually  placeil  in  a  minority,  and 
that  more  than  once,  according  to  this  same  authority,  they 
should  have  lieen  rescued  from  defeat  by  the  Conservatives.  It 
may  be*  remarked,  that  the  most  strenuous  and  dc'cided  opposition 
which  the  Minister  had  to  encounter  in  the  House  of  (>ommons, 
subscHjuently  to  the  passing  of  the  bills  relating  to  Ireland,  was 
in  the  debate  on  the  Hank  Charter;  a  question  in  which  the 
pofniiavc  took  no  interest,  and  in  which  the  members  were,  for 
the  most  part,  left  at  perl'ect  liberty,  by  the  new  constituency,  to 
follow  their  own  judgement. 

Hut  the  charge  of  pliancy  has  been  brought  agaiust  tJic  (’abiiiet, 
as  Well  as  agalubt  the  House.  MinUicrs,  it  is  remarked  in  the 
famphlet  of  their  advueulos. 
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*  have  been  reproached  for  u'unt  of  hrmness  and  decision ;  for  haring 
been  too  ready  to  modify,  or  even  abandon  their  own  views;  in  fact, 
for  having  biHMi  t(K)  ready  to  be  guided  by  public  opinion.  It  certainly 
is  conceivable  that  an  administration  might  deserve  such  a  reproach, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  rather  an  unusual  one.  The  ordinary 
fiiult  of  Governors  is  just  the  reverse.  Conceit,  indifference  to  the  ad. 
vice  of  others,  and  presumptuous  conhdence  in  one’s  own  knowledge 
and  sagacity,  are  the  usual  concomitants  of  pow’er.  They  have  be* 
longctl  even  to  the  weakest  administrations,  and  are  the  besetting  sins 
of  a  strong  one.  That  the  present  is  a  strong  administration,  no  one 
can  doubt  who  looks  at  its  overwhelming  majorities :  if  it  have  been 
too  humble  in  the  exercise  of  its  strength,  if  it  have  jmid  an  undue  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  to  the  suggestions  of  friends  or  even  of  enemies,  it 
nus  been  guilty  of  an  error  which  may  be  easily  pardoned,  since  ex- 

{lerience  shews  that  it  is  one  not  likely  to  be  re{)euted.  But  we  do  not 
)elieve  that  any  such  error  has  l>een  committed.  We  believe  that  such 
a  reproach  cun  l>e  made  only  by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  timet 
in  which  they  live,  and  who  apply  to  the  present  constitution  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  one  that  has  ceased  to  exist.  When  the  House  of  Commons 
consisted  of  partisans,  when  every  speech  and  vote  was  part  of  a  sys¬ 
tem,  when  measures  were  introduced,  not  because  they  were  useful,  but 
Iktuusc  they  were  plausible,  and  op|)osed,  not  liecause  they  were  likely 
to  do  hann  to  the  country,  b\it  lest  they  should  do  good  to  their  pro- 
|M)sera, — it  might  be  the  duty  of  a  Government  living  in  such  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  selfishness  and  insincerity,  to  form  its  plans  in  silence, 
and  to  curry  them  through  with  obstinacy,  well  knowing  that  what 
was  gtMMl  would  be  most  likely  to  Ik)  attacked,  and  that  whatever  was 
projMKHcd  as  an  amendment  was  probably  designed  to  be  mischievous. 

*  To  get  rid  of  this  wretched  system  was  the  great  object  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Hill :  and  it  has  been  got  rid  of.  A  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  are  partisans,  not  of  the  Ministry  or  of  the  Op- 
}Mtsiti<tn,  Init  of  gisKl  government. — And  ought  their  warnings  to  be 
disrogurdwl  ?  Ought  the  voice  of  those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  j>eople  to  have  no  more  weight  than  if  they  were  a  body  of  mere 
iiomimH's?  Or  laying  aside  what  ought  to  be  done,  can  this  be  done? 
Who  can  d<»ubt  that  it  cannot?  Who  can  doubt  that  the  willingness 
with  which  the  presimt  administration  has  listened  to  suggestions,  the 
(nirnestness  w  ith  which  it  has  sought,  in  every  quarter,  and  by  every 
means,  for  information,  the  frankness  with  which  it  has  not  only  nl- 
lowe<i  but  forw'ardetl  every  inquiry,  must  be  imitated,  and  it  cannot 
well  be  sur {Hissed,  by  all  wiio  succeed  them  in  the  high  office  of  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  deliberations  of  a  Reformed  House  of  Commons  ?  * 

pp.  1(>2 — 104. 

A  very  singular  comment  upon  this  paragraph  has  ap]Kared  in 
the  Ministerial  organ,  the  (Uobe;  imputing  to  the  noble  Leader 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  ‘concessions  which  would  be  conclu- 
‘  sively  condemned  by  an  application  of  the  assertions  here  em- 
‘  ployi^l  to  justify  them.' 

‘  For  if  it  be  true  ’,  it  is  remarki^l,  *  that  “  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
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ben  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  partisans,  not  of  the  ministry  or  of 
the  opposition,  but  of  g(^  government/*  is  it  justifiable  in  a  leader  of 
the  House,  after  the  opinion  of  a  majority  has  been  deliberately  pni* 
nounced  in  favour  of  u  measure,  to  alter  it  in  some  most  material  })art, 
at  the  suggestion  of  some  fraction  of  the  minority,  without  even  con¬ 
sulting  those  by  whose  honest  approval  he  had  Wn  supported,  and 
without  even  professing  to  be  satisfied  by  the  reasoning  to  which  he 

yields  ? .  The  practice,  on  the  part  of  a  minister,  of  yielding 

without  a  reason,  and  without  the  grace  of  necessity — of  adopting  al¬ 
terations  in  measures  against  his  own  opinion,  os  well  as  against  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  House— must  necessarily  be  injurious  to  any  well 
considered  plan.*  Ghhe,  Sept.  7* 

The  particular  instance  complained  of  is,  the  alteration  of  the 
legal  tender  clause  in  the  Bank  Charter  Bill.  W e  do  not  stop 
to  inquire  how  far  the  conduct  of  Lord  Althorp,  on  that  occasion 
justified  this  severe  attack.  We  have  cited  it  in  proof  that  the 
concessions  of  Ministers  were  not  made  to  their  own  partisans,  to 
parliamentary  majorities,  or,  much  l^ss,  to  popular  clamour. 
Now  that  Government  were  able  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the 
House  in  such  doings,  affords  the  most  satisfactory  demonstration 
of  the  futility  of  the  apprehension,  that,  with  a  parliament  such  as 
would  be  returned  by  the  Reform  Bill,  no  Ministry  would  be  able 
to  conduct  the  King's  Government. 

The  complaint  that  all  parties  make  of  the  New  House  of 

*  Commons  is,  that  it  does  no  business,  but  wastes  the  time  and 

*  exhausts  the  patience  of  the  public  by  personal  squabbles,  irre- 

*  levant  questions,  and  fruitless  discussions .  No  as- 

‘  sembly  constituted  on  the  principles  of  the  Reform  Bill,  can 
‘  ever  do  the  business  of  a  country.'  So  we  read  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  April.  Now  it  is  quite  true,  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Session,  much  time  was  occupied  by  preliminary  skirmishing 
between  different  parties,  and  by  the  vexatiously  protracted  de¬ 
bate  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill.  It  has,  however,  been  ascer¬ 
tained  on  calculation,  that  the  old  members  were,  after  all,  the 
greatest  talkers  * ;  and  among  those  who  hindered  business  will 
be  found  not  a  few  of  the  Conservative  party,  whose  offences  it  is 
not  very  reasonable  to  charge  upon  the  new  House.  But  the 
length  of  the  Session,  and  the  laborious  diligence  with  which  bu¬ 
siness  was  got  through  in  the  latter  part,  made  amends  for  the 
time  lost  in  the  beginning.  The  House  is  computed  to  have  sat, 
upon  an  average,  nine  hours  each  day,  during  a  session  of  142 


*  According  to  a  calculation  inserted  in  '  The  Spectator  of  1 J66 
speeches,  32(>  were  made  by  41  new  members,  (Cobbett  tpeakingj^ 
times,)  leaving  1456  for  the  old  members.  Of  1057  columns  in  *  The 
Mirror  of  Parliament  ',185  are  occupied  by  the  new  members,  and 
872  by  the  old. 
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days;  making  altogether  I27O  hours;  while  even  the  last  Par. 
iiament,  under  the  excitement  of  the  Reform  Question,  did  not 
sit,  in  what  is  tcrnietl  their  long  session,  above  91H  hours. 
Eighteen  committees  sat,  on  the  average,  seventeen  days  each, 
besides  election  committees.  We  take  the  following  brief  sketch 
of  the  labours  of  the  Session  from  The  Patriot  newspaper. 

'  Pnrlininont  was  opened  on  the  29th  of  January,  when  a  perplexed 
and  tedious  deliate  took  ])lace  on  the  up|)ointmcnt  of  a  Speaker,  which 
indicated  the  quantity  of  loouncity  that  hud  to  expend  itself  in  the 
ensuing  discussions.  The  Radicals  brought  forward  as  a  candidate, 
against  Ministers,  the  present  Si»cretary  for  Ireland ;  and,  exasperated 
at  the  defeat,  they  at  once  opened  a  guerilla  warfare  against  them. 
The  Irish  CNa^rcion  Hill,  with  debates  arising  out  of  the  presentation 
of  |H*titions,  occupied  the  whole  of  February  and  March.  On  March 
the  2thh,  the  royal  as.sent  was  given  by  commission  to  the  frst  Hills 
passed  by  the  Heformed  Parliament.  On  the  4th  of  April,  the  two 
Houses  adjourned  for  the  holidays,  during  which,  the  speedy  downfal 
of  the  Grey  ^liiiistry  was  confidently  predicted  by  the  Radical  and 
Tory  prints.  On  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament  on  the  Kith,  Minis, 
ters  were  found  at  their  posts ;  and  the  budget  was  opened.  Tlie  re¬ 
sult  put  their  jwpularitv  to  a  severe  tost.  Attacks  on  the  budget 
from  opjxjsite  quarters,  debates  and  divisions  on  the  Malt  Tax,  the 
Assc*ssea  Taxes,  the  Currency,  and  the  Ballot,  kept  Parliament  and 
the  news]nipers  alive  for  the  ensuing  fortnight.  Then  came  the  Irish 
Church  Reform  Hill ;  and  on  the  14th  of  ^lay,  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley 
brought  forw’ard  his  plan  for  the  extinction  of  Colonial  Slavery.  In 
the  first  wtH*k  of  June,  the  Miguclitc  Peers  and  Bishops  got  up  their 
little  political  interlude,  which  certainly  tended  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  Ministers,  by  ])laciiig  their  opponents  in  a  light  oqmilly  odious 
and  contemptible.  "Pheir  concession  to  the  Conservatives,  in  with, 
drawing  the  clause  from  the  Irish  Church  Reform  Bill  relative  to  the 
nppn»priation  of  the  surplus,  was,  how'cvcr,  a  tach  that  looked  like 
running  aw'uy  from  their  right  course.  The  Bank  Charter  Bill  wm 
brought  t>efore  the  House  on  the  2Rth  of  June  ;  the  East  India  Bill  in 
the  lieginning  of  July.  Public  attention  was  now,  however,  chiefly 
fixetl  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Upper  House,  w’here  a  fresh  storm  wiis 
thought  to  Ik*  brew'ing.  But  it  blew  over.  The  second  reading  of  the 
Irish  Church  Temp<iralities  Bill  toi»k  place,  after  a  debate  of  three 
days,  on  the  I9th,  and  the  third  reading  on  the  30th.  This  was  the 
lost  struggle  of  party.  August  was  come,  and  both  Houses  began  tu 
set  aUmt  the  despatch  of  business  in  right  earnest.  The  Bank  C'har* 
ter  Bill  received  not  more  discussion  than  the  momentous  and  intricate 
nature  of  the  subject  demanded.  It  was  read  a  third  time  in  the 
Ciimmons  on  the  19th.  The  Slavery  Abolition  Bill  passed  the  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  Hth  of  August,  the  I^rds  on  the  20th.  The  East  India 
Bill,  in  w’hich  nolaKly  but  the  India  Proprietors  took  any  adequate 
interest,  was  passed  by  the  Lords  on  the  10th.  On  the  24th,  the 
House  of  Commons  adjourned,  and  the  labours  of  the  session  were 
closi*d  on  the  2iHh.  Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  eventful  parliament- 
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try  campaign.  If  all  has  not  been  achieved  that  ^vas  looked  for  by 
iQorr  sanguine  calculators  than  ourselves,  still,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
express  our  satisfaction  that  every  sinisU^r  prognostic  of  the  Tories  as 
to  the  impracticability  of  a  Reformeil  Parliament,  has  l)een  at  least 
hdsitied.  Lord  Grey  has  not  truckled  to  the  Great  Agitator,  and 
yet  Ireland  is  quiet.  Tlie  Radicals  have  not  been  propitiated,  and  yet 
England  is  tranquil,  and  trade  is  reviving.  A  beginning  has  lieen 
made  in  Church  Reform,  which  the  clergy  are  themselves  deter¬ 
mined  to  precipitate.  Some  business  at  least  nas  been  done,  in  settling 
the  Bank  Charter  question,  and  in  abolishing  the  East  India  monopoly. 
The  Slavery  Abolition  Bill,  though  not  by  any  means  a  satisfactory 
measure,  is  a  cprater  advance  towards  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  than 
any  unreformed  House  of  Commons  could  have  been  expected  to  make 
in  as  many  years  as  the  present  House  has  lasted  months.  Above  all, 
new  principles  have  lieen  formally  promulgated  by  the  British  Legis¬ 
lature,  which  require  only  to  be  followed  up  with  decision  and  pru¬ 
dence,  in  order  to  realise  every  other  desirable  reform  throughout  the 
complete  system  of  our  domestic  policy  and  administration.' 

This  sketch  affords  but  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  business  actually  transacted  during  the  late  Session. 
No  fewer  than  63  bills  received  the  Royal  assent  in  the  last  two 
days.  The  subjects  which  principally  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Ministers  and  Parliament  are  arranged,  in  the  ministerial 
pamphlet, under  the  following  heads: — Ireland.  Slavery.  Finance. 
Bank  Charter.  East  India  Charter.  Trade.  Law  Corporations. 
Scotland.  Poor  Laws.  Foreign  Policy.  These  heads  will  re¬ 
call  the  multifarious  and  complicated  concerns  which  pressed  for 
attention.  It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to  ad¬ 
vert  to  any  of  these  topics,  as  each  would  furnish  ample  matter 
for  a  distinct  discussion.  We  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that,  in 
the  al)ove  enumeration,  one  subject  is  passed  over,  which  was  spe¬ 
cially  recommended  to  the  attention  of  Parliament  in  the  King's 
Speech — Church  Reform.  But  of  this  hereafter. 

Are  we  then,  some  of  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  ask, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Reform  Ministry  and  the  Reformed 
Parliament  ?  So  far  as  r^ards  the  working  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
we  think  there  is  reason  m  entire  satisfaction.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  shewn  itself  fully  entitled,  we  think,  to  the  con6- 
dence  of  the  country.  And  as  to  the  Ministry,  it  is  panegyric 
enough  to  record,  tnat,  in  a  single  session,  they  have  sealed  the 
death-warrant  of  Negro  Slavery, — thrown  open  India  to  European 
enterprise, — destroy^  the  odious  monopoly  of  the  China  Trade, 
—consolidated  the  whole  commercial  laws  of  the  empire, — placed 

a  secure  basis  its  monetary  concerns, — mitigated  the  severity 
of  the  Criminal  Code,— and  quieted  Ireland. 

But  we  are  not  the  undistinguishing  panegyrists  of  cither  the 
Ministry  or  the  Parliament ;  and  we  feel  disposed  to  concede  to 
the  authors  of  the  |)amphlet,  that  though,  in  the  latter,  there  is  a 
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nearer  approach  to  windom  and  honesty,  than  in  any  of  its  pmie. 
cessors,  it  is  only  an  approximation.  While  the  House  has 
shewed  itself  not  at  all  deficient  in  those  virtues  of  diligence,  api> 
itude  for  business,  tractableness,  confidence  in  Ministers,  and 
independence  of  popular  clamour,  which  were  precisely  the  attri¬ 
butes  that  it  was  predicted  such  a  Parliament  would  not  and 
could  not  exhibit, — we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  it  has 
been  obviously  wanting  in  some  other  qualifications. 

In  commanding  talent,  in  distinguished  ability  of  that  kind 
which  is  lookeil  for  in  political  leaders,  or  in  the  high  qualities  of 
statesmanship  and  legislative  science,  the  present  and  the  late 
House  must  be  regarded  as  wofidly  deficient.  The  Quarterly 
Reviewer  complains,  that,  with  the  nomination  boroughs,  the 
form  Bill  has  destroyed  the  predominant  and  salutary  influence 
of  Party  in  Parliament.  A  party  cannot,  it  is  said,  he  kept  to- 
gether  without  the  p)wer  of  Nomination ;  and  without  ‘  that 
‘  honourable  and  powerful  bond  which  held  men  together  either 
‘  in  office  or  in  opposition,'  ‘a  government  with  so  much  democracy 
^  in  it  as  ours  has,  must  soon  become  an  anarchy  \  Although  we 
do  not  think  this,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny  the  utility  of  the 
l)ond  of  party,  when  l>aseil  u)H>n  principle,  and  not  upon  a  vena) 
servitude  to  this  or  that  )H)wertul  family,  in  which  case  party  is 
debased  into  faction,  and  the  bond  is  a  |)olitical  livery.  We 
admit,  however,  that  it  would  be  attended  with  prejudicial  con¬ 
sequences,  were  every  member  to  be  not  merely  ‘  directly  respon- 
•  siblc  to  his  constituency ',  but  their  creature,  absolutely  dependent 
u|K>n  them, — ‘  not  belonging  to  himself,  nor  even  to  a  party, 
but  to  a  mob  of  electors,' — au  isolated,  pledge-bound  delegate! 
'Phis,  however,  is  a  fancy  portrait,  worthy  of  Cruickshank,  or  H.  B. 
There  is  no  reasoning  against  caricatures ; — but,  in  our  opinion, 
the  extinction  of  the  hulutary  influenee  of  party  is  more  likely  to 
\yc  brougfu  about  by  a  cause  very  different  from  the  Reform  Bill; 
we  refer  to  the  want  of  efficient  leaders, — to  the  lamentable  state 
of  the  }K>litical  staff.  Great  men  create  great  parties :  little 
men  can  be  but  the  pivots  of  factions.  Such  men  as  Pitt,  and  Fox, 
and  Grattan,  and  Canning,  could  not  fail,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  to  acquire  a  moral  sway  over  the  legislature,  and  to  draw 
around  them  a  phalanx  of  ^litical  allies  and  supporters.  'I'hcy 
were  tlie  standard-bearers  of  the  principles  identified  with  their 
respective  parties.  Where  shall  we  now  look  for  leaders  of  this 
calibre  ?  The  talents  of  Sir  Roller t  Peel  as  a  Parliamentary 
orator  are  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  is  perha^is  the 
ablest  dcliater  of  the  day.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol,  has,  umin  occasion,  sliewn  ^eat  powers,  which  are  too  often 
dormant.  ^Ir.  Macaulay  is  brilliantly  clever.  We  could  name 
several  other  highly  giftetl  Iversons  on  fioth  sides  of  the  House. 
But  where  shall  we  look  for  master  minds,  for  spirits  bom  to  nik? 
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hs  intellectual  energy,  for  men  to  whom  the  country  would  turn  in 
the  hour  of  difficulty  as  to  the  pilot  in  the  storm  P  ^  Cease  ye 
from  men  \  is  a  scriptural  admonition,  which  seems  enforced,  at 
the  present  time,  by  the  state  of  the  political  world.  We  speak, 
indeed,  chieflv  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Earl  Gre}^  ana  the 
Duke  of  Wellinfrton  stand  each  at  the  head  of  a  great  party 
lx)Td  llrougham  would  have  been  the  greatest  man  in  the  nation, 
had  he  not  been  I.ord  Chancellor.  Lord  Lyrdhurst,  like 
crConnell,  has  talent  enough  for  fn'eatness,  but  greatness  includes 
other  elements. 

It  cannot  Ix'  denied  that  the  present  Ministers  are  indebted  for 
their  continuance  in  office,  very  greatly  to  the  impossibility^  of 
constructing  a  cabinet  of  the  sorry  materials  which  the  't'ory 
faction  could  supply.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  representation, 
that  the  Housc^  of  Commons  has  supported  them,  in  some  degree, 
out  of  fear, — not  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  but  of  a  resignation, 
which  would  either  have  thrown  the  country  into  confusion,  or, 
fearful  alternative,  have  brought  back  the  Tories.  The  Quarterly 
Ri‘virwer  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  present  Ministry  have  no 
option  in  the  business ;  ‘  they  could  not,  even  if  they  were  in- 

*  (lifl'erent  to  the  pay  and  patronage  of  office,  venture  to  resign  ; 

*  for  we  do  them  the  favour  to  believe  that  they  do  not  desire  to 
^  throw  us  into  anarchy ;  and  we  candidly,  though  reluctantly, 

*  and  with  deep  sorrow  confess,  that  we  do  not  see  how  any  other 
‘  Government  can  be  formed^  or  maintained^  in  our  present  cir- 
^  cumstances.''  Of  coursi'  this  is  laid  on  the  Kefomi  Bill.  'J'hc 
truth  is,  that  no  other  party  possess,  or  deserve  to  possess,  the 
confidence  of  the  country'.  The  Duke  and  Sir  Robert  liavc 
irretrievably  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  their  own  partisans ;  and 
an  ultra-Tory  cabinet  would  produce  a  revolution. 

In  an  assembly  like  the  House  of’  Commons,  a  large  majority, 
sup])osing  each  individual  of  that  majority  anxious  to  do  right, 
must  of  necessity  be  guided,,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  experience, 
sagacity,  and  lietter  information  of  a  few  leading  individuals.  In 
a  House  containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  new  members,  this 
implicit,  yet  not  servile  or  venal  def’ereoce,  must  have  liatl  pe¬ 
culiar  influence.  Txi  this  circumstance,  again,  the  Ministry,  from 
their  popularity  with  the  country  at  large,  were  indebted,  we  arc 
disposeil  to  think,  fur  the  numerical  largeness  of  some  of  their 
majontics.  The  opposition  was  often  raised  so  palpably  by  mere 
faction,  or  led  on  by  unfledged  legislators  and  'prentice  poli¬ 
ticians,  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  repose  confidence  in 
the  integrity  and  better  information  of  Ministers.  Could  either 
Mr.  Attwoiod,  Mr.  Robinson,  or  even  Mr.  Hume  have  been 
able,  by  outvoting  ministers,  to  displace  the  Government,  they 
had,  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  justly  remarks,  ^  no  party  at 
‘  their  back  which  could  have  undertaken  to  give  effect  to  the 
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^  victorious  proposition  ;  and  the  country  would  have  been  in  the 
^  unprecedenttni  Htate  of  having  a  certain  line  of  conduct  adopted 

*  by  a  legislature  which  did  not  afford  cither  head  or  hands  able 

*  to  carry  it  into  practical  execution ; — which  is  anarchy  ! '  We 
need  not  say,  that  we  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  Ministers ;  bat 
we  should  be  better  satisfied  if  it  did  not  arise,  in  so  great  a 
decree,  from  the  imbecility  of  their  opponents. 

\Vc  do  not  think  the  Mouse  of  Commons  the  most  suitable 
place  in  the  world  for  the  mooting  or  discussion  of  abstract  prin¬ 
ciples.  Nevertheless  we  must  confess,  that  the  infiision  of  a 
little  more  sound  philosophy,  solid  enulition,  }x)litical  science, 
and  religious  knowUnlge,  would  tend  very  materially  to  improve 
the  constitution  of  the  reformed  ])arliament.  Not  that  we  deem 
less  favourably  of  its  average  character  in  these  respects,  than  of 
that  of  its  pretlecessors.  Vet,  we  must  confess  that  the  treatment 
of  the  Sabbath  Observance  Hills  brought  in  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew 
and  Mr.  Peter,  reflected  little  credit  on  the  good  sense  and  in¬ 
formation  of  the  nieml)er8  generally,  to  say  nothing  of  the  appa¬ 
rent  deficiency  of  piety.  It  appeared  as  if  all  the  information 
respecting  the  object  and  contents  of  those  Hills,  as  well  as  of  the 
subject  itself,  |K)ssessed  by  the  hostile  majority,  was  derived  from 
The  Times ;  and  it  was  grievous  that  no  one  prepareil  to  set  . 
the  House  right  u|)on  the  law  and  the  facts,  was  to  be  found 
among  the  English  members.  In  the  debate  on  the  Slavery 
Abolition  Hill,  a  similar  want  of  information  betrayed  itself,  of 
which  Mr.  Stanley  knew  well  how  to  avail  himscif ;  and  except 
O'Connell,  and  we  ought  ])erhaps  to  add  Mr.  Huckingham,  Mr. 
Huxton  and  Lortl  Ilowick  ap}>cared  to  be  almost  the  only  two  indi- 
viduals  thoroughly  aa}uaintcd  with  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 
The  inoveinents  of  parties,  under  such  circumstances,  must  be 
regulated  very  much  by  the  fugle-man. 

Upon  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  it  is  less  surprising  that 
an  unhappy  deficiency  of  adequate  information,  historical,  po¬ 
lemical,  and  statistical,  should  prevail  in  such  an  assembly.  In 
this  respect,  it  faithfully  represents  the  ignorance  of  the  squirarchy 
and  gentry  on  such  ])oints.  No  one  could  wish  to  sec  the  House 
converted  into  an  arena  of  thindogical  debate ;  and  yet,  a  Hritish 
legislature  would  not  be  degraded  by  including  members  compe¬ 
tent  to  defend  the  truths  of  Christianity  from  flippant  attack,  or 
to  maintain  with  clearness  and  force  the  principles  of  Protestant¬ 
ism.  'rhe  principle  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  must  before 
long  be  brought  under  debate.  Where  arc  the  men  to  conduct 
80  delicate  and  intricate  a  discussion  with  the  requisite  compre¬ 
hension  of  mind,  sound  judgement,  and  good  temper  ?  Shall  we 
look  to  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Faithful,  and  Mr.  Cobbett  on  the  one 
side,  or  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Sir  R.  Vyvyan,  or  Mr.  Lefroy  on 
the  other  The  Dissenters  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
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Wilks  for  his  individual  and  almost  solitary  exertions  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  redress  of  their  j^cvances.  But  ought  the  millions  of 
orthodox  Dissenters  in  this  kingdom  to  be  content  with  the  for¬ 
tunate  accident  of  having  one  able  representative  in  Parliament? 

The  subject  of  national  education  is  another  most  important 
topic,  upon  which  neither  the  views  nor  the  interests  of  the  or- 
iIkkIox  Dissenters  stand  any  chance,  at  present,  of  being  ade- 
qutU'ly  ex]K)unded  and  defended  in  Parliament.  How  can  Dis¬ 
senters  cx|K^t  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  national  councils 
and  institutions,  hut  through  their  representatives  P  Do  they 
dream  of  obtaining  the  recognition  of  their  rights,  or  promoting 
the  advance  of  their  principles,  by  ix^titions,  or  resolutions,  or 
conferences  with  the  Premier  ?  These  things  are  all  very  well  in 
their  place ;  and  some  definite  redress  may  he  obtained  by  a  push 
of  this  kind.  But  such  arc  not  the  means  by  which  permanent 
consideration  and  influence  are  to  be  maintained.  The  present 
(Tovemnient  have  proved  themselves,  as  the  Globe  tells  the  Dis¬ 
senters  in  a  hushaby  paragraph*,  ^  their  most  steady  and  devoted 
‘  friends,  when  to  espouse  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  was-  the 
*  surest  method  a  man  could  take  to  shut  himself  out  of  political 
^iwwcr."  We  admit  this;  and  honour  be  to  those  members  of 
the  present  Government — it  does  not  apply  to  o//— who  fought 
the  kittles,  not  of  Dissent,  but  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
Yet,  should  we  wrong  the  Reform  Government,  by  expressing 
the  sus])icion,  that,  for  orthodox  Dissenters,  as  a  body,  they  incline 
to  entertain  a  not  uncourteous,  but  very  aristocratical  feeling  of 
contempt  ?  And  truly,  if  Dissenters  can  shew  no  better  front  in 
Parliament,  they  must  submit  to  the  sort  of  feeling  which  is 
naturally  excited  by  the  display  of'  either  political  weakness  or  a 
su])incncs8  bordering  on  imbecility.  I'heir  exclusion  from  the 
I  louse  of  Commons  under  the  old  system,  was  no  indication  of 
their  relative  strength,  and  involved  no  dishonour.  But  their 
self-exclusion  from  a  Ifotid  fide  national  representation  will  in¬ 
evitably  produce,  in  the  minds  of  both  our  legislators  and  the 
Government,  the  impression  that  they  are  entitled  to  small  consi¬ 
deration. 

We  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  there  are  Dissenters  in  Parlia- 

*  *  Wc  have  been  sorry  \  says  the  Ministerial  organ,  'to  perceive  at 
■ome  late  meetings  of  Dissenters',  {where  'and  in  one  of  their 
monthly  publications  {which  f)  'a  disposition  to  question  the  desire 
of  His  ^laj(f8ty'8  Government  to  afford  to  their  body  every  assistance 
in  their  |>ower  consistent  with  the  security  of  the  established  institu¬ 
tions  of  their  country.  The  cordial  assistance  given  to  the  proposers 
of  a  Bill  exempting  their  c^iels  from  poors'  rates,  ought  to  go  far  to 
remove  this  impression.*  This  paragraph  seems  to  us  much  more 
Miapted  to  weaken  distrust,  than  to  remove  it. 
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ment ;  not  merely  the  member  for  Boston,  and  the  Quaker  mem- 
Ikt,  but  Mr.  1).  W.  Harvey,  ^Ir.  Faithful,  Mr.  (iillon,  and  t 
knot  of  anti-(’hurclimen,  who  have  given  notice  of  motions  f»r 
alK»lisbing  ehurcb  rates,  and  ex|K'lling  the  bishops,  and  reforming 
the  (’burch*.  But  we  of  course  must  be  understocxl  as  speaking 
of  that  jjortion  of  the  Frotestant  Dissenters  of  England  which 
those  genlleincn  do  not,  either  ])olitically  or  religiously,  accurately 
represent. 

But  we  are  touching  upon  delicate  ground,  and  therefore  check 
ourselves.  'I'he  subject  of  national  education  will  demand  from  us 
a  more  full  discussion  hereafter.  We  shall  close  the  ])rcscnt 
observations  with  the  citation  i»f  a  few  admonitory^  paragra])hs  from 
the  secoml  pam]dilet  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  which 
we  shall  submit  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  without  com¬ 
ment.  'riie  w  hole  ])am])hlet  deserves  perusal,  as  supplying  hints 
for  serious  rdlections  to  ail  parties. 

*  The  government  <'f  any  nation  must  necessarily  ]>artake  of  the 
character,  particularly  of  the  religious  character,  of  that  nation.  We 
do  not  expect  to  find  a  I'hristian  (iovernment  in  a  Heathen  country, 
nor  a  Heathen  (iovernment  in  a  Christian  country — a  Homan  C’atholic 
(iovernment  in  a  Protestant  country,  nor  a  Protestant  (i(»vernnicnt  in 
a  Homan  Catholic  countrv.  This  is  more  obviously  true  as  it  respects 
free  countries,  in  which  the  governing  |M)wer  is  constituted  by  a  diri*ct 
reprcsiuitation  of  the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  j)eo]>le  :  for,  as  all 
classes  nalurallv  desire,  for  their  own  interest,  to  obtain  as  great  a 
share  in  tin*  making  and  executing  of  laws  as  jiossihle,  each  chiss  will, 
in  exact  projMwtion  to  its  iiiHuence  in  society,  obtain  its  share  of  re- 
presi'iitation  in  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  govern¬ 
ment.  If  the  |)oople  Ik*  Protestant,  the  (iovernment  will  Ik*  so  also; 
if  the  |H*ople  Ik*  Ibrnian  (\itholic,  such  will  In?  the  (iovernment ;  if  the 

!H*i»|)le  be  of  both  denominations,  so  also  will  the  (iovernment  ;  if  there 
H*  infidelity  and  atheism  among  the  jwople,  infidelity  and  atheism  will 
I'ortainly  find  their  wav  to  the  seats  of  authority.  This  is  a  mere 
statement  of  fact,  not  the  assertion  of  a  right.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
(iovernment,  as  it  is  of  every  people,  to  be,  in  the  highest  sensi*  of  the 
word,  Christian :  still,  it  is  fact,  that,  in  a  free  country,  if  the  people 
Ik*  m»t  Christian,  so  neither  will  the  (iovernment.  We  might  as  ri*a- 
sonably  ex|H’ct,  by  letting  down  a  bucket  inti»  the  sea,  to  bring  up 
milk,  as  to  find  a  religious  (iovernment  emanating  from  an  irreligious 
jH^iple.  Prtvisely  as  is  the  iKHiple,  so  will  the  governors  be.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  the  legislature  now  is  more  favouniblc  to  Homan  Ca¬ 
tholics  than  it  formerly  was,  is  merely  to  say,  that  Homan  Catholics 

•  The  Ht'cord  has  taken  the  liberty  of  designating  Mr.  (iillon,  ‘the 
Itnider  of  the  Hadic.d  Dissenting  Interest.*  The  same  veracious  Journal 
says:  *  We  understand  the  Socinians  and  Arians  in  the  House  amount 
to  alsmt  thirty  !  *  How  many  of  these  are  Churchmen,  is  not  stated. 
Sime  of  them,  perhaps,  acfpiired  their  theological  knowh*dge  at  Lin¬ 
coln's  Inn  Chapel. 
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luivo  now  more  infiucnce  in  society  than  they  formerly  had.  To  say, 
that  there  is  utheisiu  and  infidelity  among  the  rulers,  is  to  say,  that 
such  principles  hav’e  l)een  gaining  ground  among  the  petiple. 

•  Sometimes  attempts  are  made,  by  artificial  means,  to  counteract 
this  irresistible  tendency  existing  in  tlie  different  sections  into  which 
any  community  may  be  divided,  to  obtain  influence  in  the  government 
of  the  community  proportioned  to  their  influence  in  the  community 
itself ; — as  when  erne  section,  in  an  hour  of  victory  and  of  insolence, 
^4*t•ks  to  secure  to  itself  in  perpt»tuity,  by  legislative  enactment,  the 
exclusive  right  of  governing  the  whole.  But  such  attempts  are  always 
pregnant  with  mischief.  Their  success  can  lie  but  temporary;  and 
even  this  temimrary  success  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  dominant  party,  and  the  oppression  of  the  rest.  The  irre¬ 
sistible  tendency  of  every  party  in  the  community  to  obtain  its  projier 
rt'lative  jM)sition,  is  like  water  seeking  its  level.  VVhen  one  part  is  ar¬ 
tificially  depressed,  and  another  elevated,  there  is  a  pt‘r|)etual  pressure 
against  the  force  by  which  the  natural  i»quilibrium  is  destroyea,  which 
MHHier  or  later  must  overcome  it.  ' 

‘  The  history  of  the  world  furnishes  abundant  examples  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  this  principle.  On  the  intrcHluction  of  Christianity,  no  result 
pr(»hably  was  further  from  the  minds  of  its  first  promulgators,'  than 
obt.iining  any  share  in  the  government  of  the  Homan  empire.  The 
very  utmost  that  they  aspired  to  was  toleration,  or  even  ]>ermi8sion  to 
live  in  jk'jico  without  any  law  for  their  security.  Yet,  when  the 
Christian  bmly  attained  to  sufficient  strength  and  influence  in  the 
empire,  it,  as  a  natural  consc'quence,  seated  itself  on  the  throne  of 
power.  Such,  precisely,  was  the  effect  of  the  Reformation.  In  every 
country  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  embraced  the  reform- 
ati(ui,  the  reformers  obtained  possession  of  the  government ;  no  enact¬ 
ments,  however  strong,  could  secure  to  the  memliers  of  the  Church  of 
Home  that  authority  which  they  conceived  of  right  to  lielong  to  them. 

‘  But  the  history  of  Britain,  and  especially  of  Ireland,  has  been 
jKTuliarly  prolific  in  such  examples.  When  the  Reformation  first 
iK'pm  to  piin  ground  in  Britain,  tlie  then  dominant  Church  of  Rome, 
whicli  had  interwoven  itself  with  the  civil  institutions  of  the  country, 
attempted  to  protect  herself  and  the  constitution,  then  essentially 
Homan  Catholic,  by  the  most  violent  means.  But  this  violence  only 
tended  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest,  till  Protestants  found 
themselves  in  a  situation  to  make  head  against  their  ojipressors,  and  to 
avsert  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  A  conflict  ensued,  and  they 
Miccmled  in  overturning  the  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  constitution; 
hut,  not  content  with  obtaining  their  just  share  in  the  pivernment  of 
the  country,  nothing  (as  indet»d  was  natural)  would  satisfy  them,  short 
taking  the  very  |K)sition  from  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  liecn 
driven,  and  establishing  an  exclusively  Protestant  ctmstitution.  For 
a  time,  the  meml>ers  of  the  Church  of  Uome  made  no  attempt  to  resist 
the  now  dominant  jmrty.  They  were  in  the  same  condition  with  re- 
’‘pect  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  as  that  in  which  the  reformers  had 
lM?cn  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  In  Ireland,  they  had  licen  de- 
privetl  of  projwrty,  driven  to  mountains  and  morasses,  and  pursuetl  by 
those  vindictive  and  most  oppressive  enactments  called  the  penal  code, 
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wiiich  iilaced  the  prrnt  maiw  of  the  nation  in  the  aitiiatiim  (so  hurtfil 
to  both  ])arties)  of  a  race  of  Helots.  Hut  jH*rseeution,  as  l)ofiire,  onW 
tenduci  to  stren^hen  the  pers<'rfit«Hl  party.  The  whole  country  las. 
j^ished  under  its  Imleful  intiuence,  and  the  lepslature  found  that  t 
n'lmxation  was  abHohiudv  necessary  to  raise  the  kin^om  from  the  de^ 
)ifnuiation  and  iniserv  into  which  it  had  l)een  plun^eil.  Kverv  new 
relief  that  was  ^niiitwl.  irnve  a  new  impulsi*  to  the  enerpes  of  the 
nation.  It  advunctMl  rapidly  in  |>opulation,  wealth,  and  intellii^enee. 
Homan  C^atlailics,  of  course,  sharetl  in  this  general  advjincement ;  hit, 
they  having  lH*en  chieHy  the  victims  of  the  unequal  system,  their  sj. 
vaucenient  was  the  iiH»re  ctiiKspicuous. 

*  The  4?oiise<pience  has  Ikhiu,  that  the  relative  influence  of  Uomta 
('athtdics  in  the  community  has  Imhmi  nipi<lly  increasing.  Xig  thit 
the  (’Inirch  <»f  Home,  in  Ireland,  is  lH*coming  stronger  n.T /i  Chvrrk ; 
but  merely  that  mrmherx  of  that  I'hiirch,  iM'Coming  more  numemuii, 
more  intelligent,  and  more  wealthy,  are  acquiring  more  weight  and 
inriuenee.’ — pp.  H — 7* 

•  •••••« 

‘  We  proceed  further  to  observe,  that,  whatever  is  the  character  of 
any  giwerninent,  such  also  must  Ih'  the  character  of  every  instil utwo 
tananating  from  government,  and  supporteti  by  the  public  funds.  If 
the  guvernuiciit  bt*  U4)nmn  Catholic,  such  will  l)o  all  government  in¬ 
stitutions;  if  the  government  be  exclusively  Protestant,  its  institutiani 
will  ftdlow  the  gtamnd  rule,  and  Im*  exclusively  Protestant  also ;  if  the 
g4»vermnent  be  of  a  mixeil  character,  a  similar  mixture  will  Imj  found 
ill  every  thing  that  Hows  from  it.  The  magistracy,  the  judgi^s,  the 
grand  juries,  the  {adice,  the  army,  the  navy,  must  all  {lartake  of  the 
character  of  that  legislative  Hialy  from  which  they  emanate.  And  so 
it  must  Ih‘  with  regard  to  every  system  of  education  originating  with 
the  pivernment,  or  siip|Hirted  by  government  funds.  To  exiiect  thati 
mixisl  IhhIv,  such  as  the  Hritish  legislature,  should  establish  a  system 
of  educutimi,  either  exclusively  Homan  Catholic,  or  exclusively  Pnv 
testant,  is  altop'ther  as  chimerical,  as  to  cxjiect  that  a  mixed  ])eople 
should  cluNise  their  legislative  Ixaly  exclusively  of  one  party.  IT* 
reason  «»f  this  is  idivious  ;  for  every  party,  religious  or  irreligious,  in 
the  l(*gislature,  will  endeavour  to  imbue  all  institutions  over  a'hich 
the  legislature  has  authority,  with  its  own  principles ;  and  every 
memln'r  having  jiouer,  to  the  extent  of  his  own  vote  and  his  menns 
of  intluenciiig  tlie  votes  of  others,  the  result,  in  a  mixed  legislatuift 
must  neiWHarily  U'  mixed  institutions.'  pp.  12,  13. 

*  .\re  Protestants  then,  it  is  asked,  tamely  t4>  stand  by  and  see  their 
institutions  gradually  broken  down,  or  losing  their  Pniiestant  cha¬ 
racter  ?  By  mi  means.  They  are  liound  to  defend,  to  the  utmost  cf 
their  {Hiwer,  those  institutions  which  are  calculated  to  ufihold  and 
disseminate  their  principles.  But  how  is  this  defence  to  be  conducted  ^ 
Not  surely  by  op])osing  the  legislature,  luxaiuse  it  liears  the  impress 
the  |)eople  from  whom  it  emanates  ;  or  by  opptising  (iovemment  itt- 
stitutions,  U'causi'  they  participate  in  the  character  of  the  legislatuw 
that  gives  them  birth.  To  contend  :ig;iinst  tht*M*  laws,  is  to  ismtewd 
against  the  abstract  principles  of  right  and  jiLstice,  and  against  th« 
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of  Divine  provi<ienot».  In  defending  their  institiitmiu, 
Protwtiints  must  pnictHMl  in  suhsorviency  to  these  universal,  unalter* 
able  laws.  The  only  p<»ssihlc  method  of  induencinf;  (Toverninent  in¬ 
stitutions  is,  to  influence  the  chamcter  of  (^owniment  itself ;  and  thi 
onlv  p’ssil)le  method  of  influencing  the  character  of  Government  is,  to 
influence  the  character  of  the  pe<»ple.  It  is  among  the  iHHiplc,  then, 
that  the  defence  is  to  l»e  conducted.  If  Protestants  would  hare  all 
(nm*mment  institutions  to  ^retain  a  Protestant  character,  they  must 
tt»  maintain  and  nd^-ance  Protestant  influence  in  S4icicty*  They 
must  endi«vour  to  extend  the  influence  of  IVott*stant  feeling,  by  c<>m- 
inending  their  principles  to  the  adimtion  of  their  optxments, — to  per¬ 
suade  tiiem.  if  possible,  to  liecome  Protestants  ;  or,  it  this  may  not  be, 
to  c.Hivince  them  of  the  superiority  of  institutions  conducted  up<m 
l*n>testant  principli*s.  If  they  fail  in  thus  persuading  the  pt*ople,  it 
is  utterly  in  vain  to  contend  with  the  f^vemment.  And  it  is  well 
that  Pn»testaiits  should  have  before  their  eyes  fully  and  distinctlv  this 
tnith,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  influence, — that  is,  in  nunilK^rs,  in  property,  and  intelligence,  Pr«»- 
te>tant  institutions  are  brought  into  danger.  Sh6uld  the  country  ever 
lHH>»nie  g(*n(*rallv  oj)])osed  to  Protestantism,  no  legislative  enactmenU, 
no  guards  or  fences  of  the  present  constitution,  will  preserve  Pn>- 
testant  institutions  from  change  or  from  destruction.'  pp.  17* 

‘  A  Cf»nscieiitifnis  Pmtestant,  by  entering  parliament,  must  lav  his 
account  u’ith  admitting  a  large  share  <»f  what  he  necessarily  regards  as 
sinister  and  unscriptuml  influence  into  deliberations  on  the  must  so¬ 
lemn  and  important  subjects.  For  the  duty  of  parliament  pasai*i  far 
lieyond  the  hounds  of  mere  civil  arrungtmieiitH.  It  takes  direct  cog¬ 
nizance  of  spiritual  subjects — of  the  BU]>]airt  of  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gitin — of  the  principles  to  Ik?  held  and  inculcated  hy  them — of  the  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  of  youth,  and  other  t(»picH  of  a  similar  nature.  It 
is  vain  to  say  that  ])urliunicnt  has  imt  the  ng///,  and  oag/i/  iwit  to  have 
the  p<aver  to  do  this.  The  supreme  legislative  body  can  n<»t  but  have 
tlie  power,  and  cannot  but  have  u  /ego/  right  to  exercise  the  jKiwer ; 
and  tliis  riglit  is  recognized,  at  least,  by  every  one  who  consents  to  sit 
in  parliament.  A  conscientious  Pn»testant,  therefore,  who  enters 
parliament,  does  so  with  the  jirevious  knowb*dge  that  he  is  to  sit  down 
at  the  same  council-table  with  Homan  Catholics ;  with  Protestants 
whosie  sentiments  are  as  much  opjMssed  to  his  as  those  of  Homan  Ca¬ 
tholics  ;  imy,  ]»erhaps,  with  sceptics  or  atheists ;  and  he  must  concede 
to  all  of  thesf*  the  full  weight,  in  such  delilMTatuMis,  of  their  talents 
and  their  votes.  It  is  true  he  may  iiroteat  ugaiust  measures  which  he 
disapproves  of ;  still,  by  sitting  in  rurliameiit,  he  accedes  to  the  com¬ 
pact  of  conceding  to  every  member,  whatever  may  be  his  priiidpies, 
the  full  weight  of  his  influence  in  such  questions  as  have  been  alluded 

t<».'  pp.  211-29. 

‘  Is  it  then  the  duty  of  every  conscientious  man  to  decline  taking 
Jyirt  in  the  udmliiistrutiun  of  Government,  or  of  Government  institu- 
ti<»ns?  The  immediate  effect  <»f  the  general  adoption  of  the  aliinnutivc 
of  this  question,  would  Ik*  to  leave  the  whole  affairs  of  State,  and  of 
natimml  iiistitutioiis,  in  the  hands  of  uiiprincipl4?d  men  ;  under  whost? 
direction,  an  iiiflueiic*'  hostile  to  religimi  would  be  mude  coutiimully 

voi..  —  K.s.  r  I* 
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to  eumiiute  fn»m  tht*  S4mrccs  of  law  and  authority,  ovi*r  the  face  of  the 
country*  This  conjH‘quence  is  so  obvious,  aud  so  frij^htful,  that,  by 
couiiiioii  consent,  ]H'rsous  4if  the  nu»st  strict  and  unlKuiding  relii^uui 

{)rinci|)les  adopt  the  negative  side  of  the  cpiestion,  and  determine  it  t« 
H-  their  duty  to  take  share  in  t)ie  adininistnithm  of  (hivernment,  aud 
of  (fovernment  institutions,  as  they  have  opjairtunity  ;  and  we  see 
Protestants  of  the  most  scnipuhnis  religious  character  cons4Miting  to 
sit  round  the  same  table,  not  only  witli  Homan  C’atholics,  hut  with 
infidels,  with  men  of  immoral  lives — delilMTating  along  with  them, 
iKit  merely  on  matters  of  civil  government  and  finance,  hut  on  most 
im{>ortant  (piestious  of  religion  ami  morals.'  pp.  2H,  30. 


Art.  III.  UvjHtrt  if  the  PriHwdin^s  of  a  Votfa^c  to  the  \orthcm 
Ports  of'  China,  in  the  Ship  Lord  Amherst,  Kxtracted  from  Pa- 
iHTs  piinti'd  by  Order  4»f  the  Ilmise  4>f  Ctuuimms  relating  to  the 
Trade  with  China.  Hvo.  pp.  tilfO.  Price  O.v.  lioiulou,  IRkl. 

JLJK  would  Ih‘  thought  a  very  Ih)1(U  if  not  very  unwise  |HTson, 
who  should  hazard  the  prediction  in  the  old  I'nglish  form 
of  a  wager,  that,  in  twenty  years  from  this  time,  all  the  ports  of 
C  hina  would  Ik;  o|H‘n  to  Knglish  traders;  that  steam-boats  would 
Ih.*  |)lying  on  the  lloang  llu  and  the  Vangtse  Kiang;  that  Kng- 
lish  travellers  should  have  aseendeil  the  great  rivers  to  the  table¬ 
land  of  "l'ilH‘t ;  that  Hritish  and  American  Missionaries  should 
he  ]>reaching  undisturln'd  in  the  streets  of  Peking  and  Nanking, 
Shang-hae,  and  Singaidm) ;  tliat  an  ambassador  from  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Kmpire  should  have  visited  Calcutta  or  London  ;  and  that 
Hritish  influence  should  Ik*  as  dominant  in  the  ('hinese  capital,  a.s 
liussian  influence  at  this  time  in  (\)nstantino]de.  To  exi^ect  all 
this  would  he  thought  wildly  extravagant.  Or,  if  now  its  hare 

IH)ssihility  should  he  admitted,  it  ts  but  a  few  years  since  it  would 
lave  iH'cn  deemed  not  less  im|H>ssihle  than  that  the  Hritish  (io- 
vernment  should  send  an  expedition  to  take  ]>ossession  of  the 
CJelcstial  empire,  hy  making  prisoner  the  Mantchoo  des]H)t,  and 
restoring  a  legitimate  Chinese  dynasty,  and  should  succeed  in 
the  enter])rise.  Vet,  lu»w  long  is  it  since  a  few  Hritish  merchants 
huinhly  s'olicited  jH'rmission  of  the  Cireat  Mogul  to  establish  fac¬ 
tories  at  Surat  and  Camliay  Little  more  than  two  centuries. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  the  battle  of  Plassy  made  the 
English  masters  of  Hengal ;  and  in  sixty  years  the  Hritish  su¬ 
premacy  was  established  throughout  India.  When  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  4»f  this  mighty  revolution  are  considereil,  the  small 
lieginnings  of  our  |H»wer,  the  limited  resources  of  the  Company, 
the  formidable  difliculties  and  determiiuxl  hostility  encountered, 
— the  rapidity  of  the  compiest  is  as  surprising  and  unparalleled  as 
its  extent.  Com}>ared  with  the  compiest  of  India,  that  of  China, 
with  our  Indian  resources,  would  Ik'  an  easy  enterprise.  'The 
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want  of  a  sufticicnt  motive  and  reasonable  pretext  for  undertaking 
it,  (‘onsiitutes  the  cliief  ground  for  pronouncing  the  event  im¬ 
probable.  It  is  a  favourite  proverb  with  the  Mantchoos — the 
Normans  of  ('hina  ;  that  ‘  the  neighing  of  a  single  Tatar  horse 
‘  would  put  the  whole  Chinese  cavalry  to  flight.'  The  Tatar 
horse  would,  we  susjH'ct,  not  make  a  much  letter  stand  against  a 
charge  of  Hritish  cavalry  ;  and,  the  Tatar  force  disj>osed  of,  the 
whole  cmpirt\  with  its  150  millions,  would  fall  as  an  easy  rever¬ 
sion  to  any  Tower  that  knew  how  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
Mandarins  by  honours,  buttons,  and  opium. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Chinese  authorities  are  themselves 
aware  that  it  would  be  no  impossible  thing  for  the  Ying-keihAe 
(Knglisli)  to  gain  a  footing  in  their  territory,  as  they  have  done 
in  India;  and  under  their  affected  contempt  for  foreigners,  is 
concealed  no  small  degree  of  jealous  apprehension.  ‘We  have 
‘  all  U'cn  mistaken  as  to  the  views  of  your  nation  \  said  an  in¬ 
telligent  military  mandarin  at  Tuh  ('how  to  ('aptain  Hamilton  ; 

*  and  our  rulers  consider  that  your  only  object  is  to  acquire  terri- 
‘  tory  :  did  they  iK'lievc  that  ci)mmerce  was  yoiur  only  object,  so 

*  reasonable  a  wish  could  never  bt‘  refused.'  Assurctlly  we  have 
territory  enough  on  our  hands;  and  were  the  Chinese  empire 
forced  u])on  the  acceptunc'i*  of  (irreat  Britain,  site  would  find  it  a 
very  burdensome  acquisition.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
discoveries  of  nuKlern  times,  that  commerce  is  more  profitable 
than  conquest,  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  merchant  has  the 
advantage  of  the  soldier.  The  factory  is  your  l)cst  garrison ;  the 
market,  the  strongest  camp  ;  camlets,  broad  cloth,  and  other  ma- 
mifactures  are  the  Ix’st  species  of  ammunition,  in  laying  siege  to 
a  town  or  port ;  and  steam  bids  fair,  by  its  pacific  conquests,  to 
su|HTsedc  that  Ixiasted  invention  of  the  barbarous  ages,  gun- 
IHiwdcr, — except  for  fire-works. 

The  (  hinese  (ioveniment  is  somewhat  more  excusable  lor 
having  hithert(»  shut  its  |H>rts  against  us,  than  those  otfier 
Chinetiv^  the  Hong  merchants  of  Leadenhall -street,  are  for  hav. 
ing,  by  their  |H‘micious  mono|K>ly,  shut  out  their  own  country¬ 
men  from  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  world.  The  aboliticm  of 
this  inono|Kdy,  and  the  o]K*ning  of  the  China  trade,  for  which 
this  countrv’  is  indebted  to  a  ‘  Reformed  Tarliament  and  a  Re- 
‘  form  (Government ',  will  not  only  be  of  immense  advantage  to 
our  own  country,  but,  in  its  results,  prove  a  still  greater  l>enelit 
to  ('hina,  which  it  will  lay  open  to  the  civilizing  influences  of 
cinnnierce.  The  pretexts  u|H>n  which  this  monopoly  has  so  long 
Wn  maintained,  are  now  proved  to  have  originated  either  in 
ignorance  or  in  cunning.  It  was  alleged  by  the  Company’s  ad- 
ywates,  that,  were  the  experiment  of  the  trade  once  made,  the 
inevitable  consequence  wtmld  Ih*,  that  we  should  in  a  very  short 
time  Ite  driven  from  the  Chinese  markets,  losing  at  once  our  ow'n 
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supplies  uf  tea,  and  llic  revenue  of  three  millions  derived  from  it. 
And  yet,  \'ox  forty- si.v  years,  the  Amerieanshavc  traded  toChint 
without  any  interniption  or  ohstaelc ;  and  not  only  Ainerictni, 
but  Dutch  and  Danes!  In  fact,  the  Kust  India  Company  are 
the  only  foreigners  trading  to  China,  who  never  deal  except  with 
the  llong  (Innid)  merchants,  whose  |K)wer  and  prerogative  form 
one  of  the  bugbears  held  up  by  the  (\>nn)any  to  justify  their 
|K)licy.  The  Americans,  by  dealing  for  the  most  ])art  with  those 
who  arc  called  the  outside  merchants,  have  virtually  set  aside  the 
Hong  merchants,  in  despite  of  the  regulations  of  the  ('elestiil 
Kmpire  and  the  machinations  of  the  British  agents  at  C'anton. 
Kven  were  the  C’hinese  (iovernment  hostile  to  foreign  eommerce, 
which  it  is  ;io/,  it  evidently  does  not  possess  the  means  of  en¬ 
forcing  its  own  interdicts.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  hy  one 
remarkable  fact,  mentioned  in  a  very  able  Article  reprinted  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  (No.  C'lV.) 

‘  Our  jK‘duntic  James  I.  was  not  more  hostile  to  tobacco,  than  the 
(’hiiiese  monarchs  are  to  o))iiun.  They  have  j)rohil)ited  it  in  ever}'  p«h 
sihle  way,  and  tlenonnced  the  severest  punishments  against  those 
attempting  to  intHsluce  it  into  the  (Vlcstial  Kmpire  ;  as  well  as  those 
selling  or  using  it  there.  And  yet,  in  the  teeth  of  these  edicts,  opium 
is  us4‘d  in  every  ci>rner  of  the  countrv,  and  pid)lic  smoking-houses  are 
to  Ik?  met  with  in  every  large  city.  It  is  carried  to  C'hina  hy  all  de¬ 
scriptions  of  foreigners  except  the  East  India  Company,  (who,  for- 
s«M»th,  are  uImut  smug^lifig^  though  they  ])repare  the  opium  exj)re8hly 
for  the  smuggler,)  and  landed  in  o(hmi  day,  without  the  slightest  in¬ 
terruption  from  the  custom-house  officers.  The  value  of  the  whole 
4]uuntity  annually  imported  in  this  way  may  be  reckoned  at  alM>ut 
three  mtUioHs  sterling.  Such  is  the  respect  entertained  in  ('hina  for 
eilicts  intended  to  supprt‘ss  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  !  ’  “  fM- 

servations  on  the  E,  /.  Company's  Monoitoly."  (8vo.  pp.  42.  1831.) 
p.  lu. 

C|K)ii  this  |K)int,  the  evidence  given  liefore  a  imrliamenury 
('Diiimittee  by  (  apt.  John  Mackie,  commander  of  a  ship  of  201) 
tons,  cngagt‘tl  in  the  o])iuin  trade,  is  decisive.  Ca])t.  Mackic 
trailctl  everywhere  along  the  coast,  and  found  the  natives  uni¬ 
formly  desirous  of  entering  into  commercial  atlventures,  and  of 
furnishing  themselves  with  Kuro])€au  goods.  11  is  ship  wa-s  the 
pro|)erty  of  Spaniards,  and  carrieil  Spanish  colours ;  hut  the 
cargo  lK*longetl  entirely  to  British  merchants.  Wc  tiike  from 
the  abtAc-mentioiud  j)ainphlet,  the  following  extract  from  his 
evidence. 

‘  I'an  you  state  any  other  {H>rts  in  China  that  you  touched  at  be- 
sidt's  Amoy  } — N«»t  any  other  principal  jnirts  ;  I  touchetl  at  all  thf 
ports  iK'tween  Amoy  and  Canton. 

‘  \  oil  lay  «>rir  some  |K>rts,  did  you  not  I  laid  off  the  p<»rt  called 
the  Cap*'  of  (mhkI  IIojk'  and  the  island  of  Namo. 
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*  tlisUiiice  is  the  Cape  of  GochI  Ho])o  from  C'autiHi? — About 
miles  to  the  north-east. 

*  Dill  you  find  ^hkI  shelter  for  your  ship  ? — Excellent ;  all  those 
harbours  ure  »is  safe  as  the  |H)rt  of  Canton  itself. 

‘  Was  the  trade  you  carried  on  authorized  by  the  laws  of  China?  — 

I  understiMHl  it  was  not  authorized,  but  it  was  done  quite  openly. 

‘  In  the  same  way  that  the  opium  trade  is  carried  on  at  Canton  ?— 
The  very  same. 

‘  Have  you  ever  ex|HTienct‘d  any  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  trade, 
although  not  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  laws? — Never  the 
least . 

*  W’ho  were  the  parties  with  whom  your  trade  was  carried  on  ?-— 
The  Chliu'se  merchants. 

*  Kesident  at  any  particular  points  ? — Some  of  them  from  the  city 
of  Anu»y,  some  from  Ta-ho  and  Namo,  and  some  from  inland  towns. 

‘  Are  any  of  those  places  in  the  province  of  Fokien  ? — Amoy  is  in 
the  province  of  Fokien.  1  am  not  aware  whether  Name  is  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Fokien  or  n(*t. 

*  Have  you  got  la'ttcr  prices  for  those  articles  than  could  be  got  at 
Canton  ? — Yes. 

‘  What  was  the  difference  of  the  price  ? — About  IDO  dollars  upon  a 
cht*st  of  opium,  or  125,  and  s(»metimes  150,  and  s<»metimct  higher. 

‘  What  did  you  receive  for  your  cargo? — Sycee  silver  and  dollars 
entirely. 

*  \\  hy  did  you  make  your  returns  in  bullion  onlj  ? — I  was  particu¬ 
larly  desired  by  the  agents  of  the  brig  to  take  nothing  else. 

‘  Could  you  have  had  returns  in  the  produce  of  the  country  ?^I 
could  have  hud  ri'turns  in  the  produce  of  the  provinces,  such  as  su¬ 
gar,  u^,  cassia,  tortoise-shell,  nankeens,  or  any  thing  that  could  lie  had. 

*  You  would  have  hud  no  difficulty  in  completing  your  cargo  of  those 
articles  ? — Not  the  least. 

‘  In  what  manner  is  the  produce  of  the  north-eastern  provinces  sent 
to  Canton  ? — 1  ]iresume  it  is  principally  sent  by  sea,  from  tlie  number 
of  Lirge  junks  always  ujion  the  coast. 

‘  Have  y(»u  sihui  any  teas  sent  by  sea? — Yes  ;  1  have  been  on  board 
of  two  junks  entirely  loaded  with  tea. 

‘  hat  was  the  size  of  them  ? — They  could  not  have  been  less  than 
tons. 

‘  From  whence  did  tbeycome? — They  came  from  Amoy,  and  they 
were  Ixmnd  to  ('uiiton. 

*  Did  you  board  those  junks? — 1  boarded  both  of  them,  and  sent 
letters  by  them  to  Canton. 

*  ere  those  letters  regularly  received  ? — They  w'ere  received  in 
due  course. 

you  think  you  could  have  loaded  your  vessel  with  teas  of  good 
quality  ?  —  1  have  ho  duubl  I  could,  of  the  veri^  best  I  have  no 

doubt  I  could  have  hud  annf  sort  Chinese  prodiu  e  that  i  nished. 

*  Hud  you  any  conversation  with  the  captains  or  supercargoes  of  the 
junks? — Yes;  one  of  them,  a  merchant,  gave  me  an  invitation  to  wait 
upon  him  at  his  house  at  ('autoii. 

‘  Do  you  think  you  could  have  dls|H)si:d  of  any  other  article  insides 
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thuAO  you  sold  at  tlu?  places  you  visited  ? — Yes ;  I  think  woollei^ 
might  nave  In'en  disposed  of,  and  perhaps  a  small  quantity  of  iron,  t 
few  watches,  and  dinereiit  kinds  of  things. 

*  What  species  of  wcN»llens  do  you  think  you  could  have  di8|H)scd  of ? 

—  Principally  long-ells  and  fine  broadcloths  ;  blankets  and  camlets  also 
would  have  sohl  very  well ;  they  are  in  ready  demand  all  along  the 
c<Nist  of  (’hina. 

‘  W  ere  there  any  duties  paid  to  the  government  ujam  those  cargoes? 

—  I  never  paid  any  duties  ;  but  I  uiidersUMKl,  that  uj)on  all  opium 
that  is  taken  away  from  the  ships,  the  inferior  officers  of  government 
get  alauit  twenty  dollars  for  every  chest ;  the  C’hinese  pay  that  them* 
selves  ;  the  ships  jMiy  nothing. 

‘  Did  you  ever  pay  any  |M»rt  charges  of  any  kind  ? — Never. 

*  Were  you  ever  annoyed  by  the  I’hinest'  authorities? — No  ;  I  have 
Inh‘ii  requested,  as  a  favour,  t<»  shift  my  situation,  as  the  principal  of. 
fict*r  was  coming  ;  and  1  have  gone  away,  and  come  Inick  iigain  in  one 
or  two  ilavs. 

*  H  ave  you  ever  landed  when  you  were  engaged  in  this  trade? — 
Frequently  ;  alinast  every  day. 

*  NN’henever  you  liked  ? — To  any  place  I  liked. 

*  W'ere  you,  on  such  itcnisions,  ever  annoyed  or  ill  treateil  by  the 
authorities,  or  by  the  pet»ple? — Never;  tfuitc  the  contrary  ;  I  trasnin'ayt 
received  in  a  civil  tray,  /  had  invitations  into  their  houseSf  and  tras 
treated  frith  tea  and  su'cetineats. 

*  How  far  have  you  ]»eiietrated  into  the  interior  of  the  country? — 
Six  or  seven  miles. 

‘  i\>uld  yiui  have  gone  farther  if  you  had  pleas<*d  ? — Any  distance  I 
pleased. 

‘What  cities  or  towns  have  you  visited  on  such  occasions? — I 
visited  the  city  of  Kesiak,  and  the  city  of  Amoy.  The  city  of  Tyho 
was  t(M»  far  distant  from  the  ship,  and  1  did  not  visit  it. 

*  Is  Kesiak  a  largi*  town?  —  It  is. 

*  What  is  the  population  of  it  ? — It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  |)opu- 
lation  :  I  think  it  is  nearly  as  {>opulous  as  Canton. 

*  Is  there  a  harlnair  at  Kesiak? — A  fine  harlnnir. 

‘  W  as  that  a  commercial  town  ? — It  is  a  cmnmercial  town  for  junkt 
only. 

*  Do  you  know  what  province  it  is  in  ? — The  province  of  Canton. 

‘  W’hat  dist  ance  from  (.\inton  is  it? — Alwmt  150  miles. 

‘  Is  ih  en*  much  foreign  tnide  carried  on  in  Kesiak?  —  I  am  not  aware 
that  then*  is  any.  'I'liere  is  a  very  large  coasting  tnule. 

‘  -\re  you  of  opinion  that  the  C’hinest*,  in  the  places  you  visited,  are 
anxious  for  the  extension  of  commerce? — 1  shimld  conceive  that  they 
uere,  U'causi*  /  have  ahvays  found  the  Chinese  inclined  to  buy  any 
thins  that  nras  at  all  usefuf  of  any  descrifdion, 

*  You  ctmeeive  them  to  Ik*  any  thing  hut  an  anti-commercial  jieoplc? 
—  1  should  ctmsider  them  to  Ik*  quite  otherwise. 

‘  l>t»  you  ctuiceive  that  they  have  any  antijmthy  to  strangers? — 
I  shoubl  conceive  (piite  otherwise.  fn  the  northern  prttrinces  ei- 
fteciaUy,  i  teas  most  jMtliicly  received,  and  my  peo}}tc  were  equally  the 
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*  What  clitl  your  crow  consiat  of? — Of  all  aorta — English,  natives 
of  India,  and  natives  of  the  Philippines. 

‘What  nunilxT  of  Englishmen  hud  you? — I  had  soinetinies  from 
ton  to  twenty. 

‘  What  was  the  number  tif  vour  crew  ? — Forty. 

‘  Did  those  Englishmen  laiul  ? — Yes,  frtHjuently. 

‘  They  had  intercourse  with  the  natives  ?  — Yes. 

*  Did  YOU  ever  hear  of  any  disturbance  l)etween  them  and  the  na- 

*  • 

liviHi  ? — Sever  the  ieast  dtsturhasce, 

‘  Were  the  crews  generally  well  received  by  the  natives  ?  —  Equally 
gs  xvell  as  1  was  myself ;  they  were  allowini  ti>  walk  about  the  fields, 
Olid  t<*  go  into  the  bouses. 

‘  Did  you  find  the  c<»ast  of  China  generally  in  a  state  of  g^Knl  mili¬ 
tary  dofeiict'  ? — I  should  say  quite  the  cemtrary  ;  Wcause  the  greatest 
nuinlKT  of  trm»ps  that  ever  I  have  seen  was  in  the  tniiii  of  mandarins, 
to  the  amount  of  alMuit  r»(K). 

‘  How  were  tlnisi*  armed? — They  were  dressetl  in  red  calico  jackets, 
with  a  largo  bamlMM>  hat  on,  and  with  largt'  wtKxlen  shoes,  some  with 
Im>us  and  arrows,  and  some  with  matchlocks,  and  some  with  spears. 

*  Siinposing  you  had  had  a  st*rgeaiit’s  party  of  English  trmips,  what 
would  have  Uvii  the  effect  ujhui  the  Chinese  soldiers  ? — They  would 
have  run  away. 

‘  Did  viui  over  go  into  their  forts  ?  —Frequently. 

‘  In  what  state  were  they  ? — In  a  state  of  dilapidation. 

*  What  was  the  state  of  the  pins? — The  pins  were  all  dangerous 
to  fire,  iH'ing  hoiicy-combtul  ;  and  lK*ing  laid  lietween  two  pieces  of 
wood,  they  could  <inly  be  fired  in  a  straight  direction. 

‘  Were  the  fortifications  in  a  pretty  pKnl  state? — No,  quite  ruinous; 
there  wore  alsmt  forty  or  fifty  men  in  each  of  the  fortifications. 

‘Would  there  he  a  demand  for  English  blankets? — I  should  con¬ 
ceive  there  would  lie  a  demand  for  English  blankets. 

‘  Are  they  lunv  generally  purchased  by  those  that  can  afford  them  ? 
-Hv  every  (»ne  that  can  afford  them. 

‘  ^Vhat  description  of  native  woollen  manufacture  is  there? — The 
only  native  %vo(ulen  manufacture  I  saw  is  in  imitation  of  cashmere 
shawls.  I  think  it  is  manufactured  of  goat’s  hair  ;  it  is  a  fine  wirt  of 
white  rtannel. 

‘  Is  it  of  a  high  price? — It  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  ])oor 
jieuple  at  all. 

‘  hat  is  the  common  dress  of  the  poor  people? — Hlue  cottons. 

‘  Do  you  know  where  those  cottons  are  manufactured? — In  C'hina. 

‘  Do  you  know*  in  W’hat  part  ? — They  are  maiiufacturinl  in  all  the 
provinces.  I  have  seen  them  manufactured  in  e%'ery  village  1  have 
gone  into. 

‘  Did  you  ever  observe  what  sort  of  machinery'  they  had  for  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  those  cottons? — A  very  rude  loom,  quite  in  a  very  old 
fashion. 

‘  Did  you  ever  compare  the  price  of  cotton  so  manufactured  in 
f  hina  with  the  price  of  English  cotton  ? — No,  I  never  did  ;  it  is  much 
drnrer  than  Enf[lish  cotton ,  because  English  cottons  sell  in  China  at 
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vvTY  fair  |>rice«,  nnd  they  dvr  Knsjli>«h  lonjf  cloths  nftonvnrds  as  a  sub. 
Htitiitc  for  their  ctiltons.  and  they  arc  much  chcny>cr. 

*  Do  the  natives  prefer  their  own,  l)ein<?  dearer  ? — Their  own  cnt« 
tons  wear  Ix'tter  ;  hut  a  cheap  article  is  always  a  j^reat  object  with  thf 
(’him*s4*,  even  if  it  shoidd  not  wear  so  n'ell. 

‘  SupiHisinj'  then*  was  a  irreat  trade  carried  on  lM*rw(»en  Knjrland 
and  I’hina,  do  you  not  imatrine  that  the  cht*ap  mnnufictiire  of  Knj;- 
laiid  would,  to  a  eonsiderahle  extent,  supplant  the  dear  manufactutv 
of  i'hiiiji? — /  have  fin  dntthf  if  h'nulH  rnfirrhf. 

*  Y«»u  were  understcsHl  to  say,  that  yoti  did  not  find  it  necessary  t4» 
establish  any  stricter  retrulations  with  respect  to  intercourse*  with  the 
shore  than  at  other  places? — Not  any;  /  alfowetf  mif  erne  fo  ^  m 
shore  ai  01114  time  thrif  pleased, 

*  Have  yoti  ever  kiu»wn  any  incimvenience  from  it  ? — \ot  any. 

‘  Have  you  known  any  to  iia]>]x*n  xnth  any  other  ship? — Not  any. 

‘  \Va8  it  the  general  pnctice  of  the  ships? — It  was;  there  ^vts 
never  the  least  disturliance.* 

'rhesc*  stauuneuts,  wiiicli  mijorht  Kcem  open  to  (piestion,  did 
they  rest  <»nly  mxui  the  ti*stimony  of  an  individuaK  receive  the 
fullest  coniirnmtiiui  from  the  extremely  interesting]^  Deport  of  the 
Voyage  performed  in  the  ship  Amherst,  by  ('aptain  Lindsay,  ain- 
taiued  in  the  volume  l)efore  us.  'I'his  \’oyage  has  not  only 
added  very  materially  to  our  ^ei^jjraphical  knowledge  of  the  mari¬ 
time  districts ;  it  places  the  character  of  the  natives  altogether 
in  a  new  light,  and  opens  to  us  the  most  cheering  prosfH*ct  as  to 
the  posdbility  of  wholly  breaking  down  the  partition  wall  which 
has  for  ages  separated  from  eiviliaed  society  a  fourth  |)ortion  of 
the  human  race.  It  appears,  Mr.  (lUtzlalf  remarks,  that  China 
exercises  a  very  great  iidlucuce  u|Hm  the  surrounding  nations. 

*  It  (’hina  gave  the  sigiud  for  o|>eniiig  a  trade  with  the  linti.sh  nt- 
ti»»u,  all  thuNO  iH'tty  tributary  btates  would  be  reutly  to  follow  the  fx- 
aiuple  of  the  CVli^stial  Kinpire.  This  is,  ]>erhaps,  uc»t  applicable  te 
Japan,  which  has  always  maiutuiued  its  iiide(>eudence  of  China,  and 
acts  accijrding  to  its  ow  11  discretiou  ;  but  it  fully  applies  to  Iaki  C'kot, 
i\»rca.  and  (\H.*hin  China.  The  most  exclusive  nation,  the  C  orc*». 
trade  only  with  Manchow’  Tartary  and  with  Ja]>aii.  Their  ambto- 
sadors  have  the  lilhTty  of  oi»ening  u  shop  or  warehouse  at  Peking;  *• 
also  the  ('ochin-Chinese  ana  Siamese  have  the  ]u:ruussion  of  bringing 
one  or  two  junks,  free  of  duty,  with  their  embiissy  to  Canton.  If 
i'hinesc  notions  al>out  an  ambtuioador  are  imbibed  from  tlu*8e  merciB- 
tih*  einlia.vsics,  which  seems  to  l)c  the  case,  must  we  tiieii  Ik*  astouisbod 
that  our  amhass.adors  have  been  tn*atcd  with  S4»  little  decoiiun,  became 
they  were  vicwi*<l  in  the  some  light?  ’  pp.  d. 

A  nav.'il  commander,  iiametl  Sun,  with  whom  Mr.  GutzlalFhad 
frixjuent  private  ctmvcrsaiions  at  Ning-po,  repeatedly  cxpre«ed 
his  undisguisixl  opinion  to  the  following  cHcct. 
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*  **  \\>  nrr  vivry  ;  thin  yon  ppiwiw  ymiroelves,  anil  it  niaalil 
bf  chiMiisk  to  conooal  it.  Yon  to  tnwlo  \i  ith  ii»  for  no  i^lhor  piir- 
nwe  than  to  hrnclit  yoiinoh*«i  ami  to  honofit  ns.  Tho  liberty  of  tmd- 
iiuj  oill  be  frnintiHi  to  you,  if  you  domond  what  Me  ha\*e  neither 
noorr  nor  rrnaon  to  n»fuor :  hut  ho  upon  y<nir  ^piard,  hur  you  will 
luoT  to  ourtoiiitor  R  inwit  many  ropios,  who  M'ill  ondiwvour  to  thnnirt 
>o«r  tiosurn.  liOt  vour  SovorcMen  aond  a  man  Mith  a  doterminoil 
mind,  n  ho  oin  «»votomt  nanrnw-mind«l  mandarins,  and  propi»rly  vio- 
dicato  vour  nutional  charactiT,  and  you  M’ill  doiil>t)oaa  suix'eyti.’'  * 

p.  285. 

Ning- po  the  omp<»rium  of  the  Chc-Koang  province.  It  is 
sinutoii  abnuii  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  up  the  river  Ta-har,  wliicli 
fills  into  a  larfrr  estuary,  at  the  mouth  of  which  arc  situated  the 
idimls  of  the  C'husan  Arehiptdafro,  between  3t>  and  31®  s.  On 
first  entering  this  well-built  and  flourishing  town,  the  party  were 

*  hilled  with  the  odious  apyiellations  of  knk-kfme  (Idack  dc- 
‘  mons),  and ////r^g-woof/  (red  bristles),' — terms  of  contempt  a)>- 
plieil  to  Kuropeans ;  and  the  people  appeared  shy  and  reserved. 
Put  scarcely  had  they  peruH(»d  the  copies  of  the  small  tract  ‘  on 
‘  the  English  rharactor'  (written  by  Mr.  Maijorihanks),  with 
which  Captain  Idndsay  was  provided,  than  they  changed  both 
their  tone*  and  their  ecniduci,  and  treau^  the  strangers  with 
every  mark  oi‘  respect  and  cordiality,  ‘  The  name  of  Td-yififc 

*  kffHufin  was  upon  tlu*  lips  ol‘  evert  l»ody/  The  demand  for 
copies  of  this  tract  was  very  great,  and  the  mandarins  never 
opposed  its  distrihution.  Mr.  GntilafT s  roBmand  of  the  vema- 
nilar  medium  powerfully  contriiiuted  to  make  a  favourable  im¬ 
pression. 

^l>n  many  uccuaiiniK/  mivs  Mr.  LindKay*  '  when  31  r.  CiutsLiflr  has 
hern  Kumiund(*ci  by  hundreds  of  euner  iHitesiers.  he  has  lieen  inter¬ 
rupted  hr  loud  ('xpreNHiims  of  tht*  jiieusure  w'rtii  whirh  they  liiteiiod  to 
hh  pithy  and  iiideod  eloquent  luiiguu|^.  Krvtit  hatviajjt  fired  loi  lung 
M»ong  th<‘  lower  chimes  of  •  tin*  P'okeiii  j*eopie,  Mr^  Gatxlalf  lias  ob- 
taiard  a  kiioM'ledgi'  of  their  iiecuiiurities  both  of  th«iught  and  laii* 
fnagr ,  w  hich  no  Htudy  oi  Umks  cuu  courey  ;  aud  this  is  coupled  to  a 
thmugii  acquaintance  with  the  CUiiuetw  ckmies,  whhrh  the  Chinese 
srr  fTer  delisted  ti»  hear  quoted^  and  a  oupiMueuess  ol  Ungoage  which 
frw  foreigners  ever  acquire  in  any  language  Umides  theif  own  •,  'I’hc 
poaer  which  this  gives  any  person  over  tlw  wIakU  ^  the  (yliiiimSi  who 
^  peculiarly  suKoeptible  to  reaeouaUhr  arguiueut^  is  itiUnmfdiniury ,  and 
bvqamtly  caused  no*  to  regret  uiy  own  oouiparwU  re  ignorance. 
KrfTT  d»y  I  iivi*  ill  C/hiua  eoiiviuoes  ua*  more  tlnit  a  very 

h’edinc  mum  of  tlie  fmweiit  degrudaliini  of  foriagMers  in  l/anitni,  Is 
iguurunin*  oi  tlie  kuiguagi-  id  the  couuUy^  and  tho  snlMituliuii 

*  Sf  fiir  u  further  iestiinony  tv  tin*  aoqui/iwuenU  and  estiinablM 
QTulhirs  of  this  extrafudiinwy  inan  Kev.  for  Jil'itl.  (V^ol. 

'  III,  p.  Artick-,  •Vinw. 

VOl  X  — K.S.. 
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of  u  bfue  jarpMi  as  the  only  medium  of  communication,  so  that  foreign, 
era  are  very  j^enerally  spoken  of  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms  be¬ 
fore  their  ^ace,  of  which  they  remain  in  perfect  ignorance,  from  a  want 
<»f  knowledge  of  the  language,  a  very  limittHl  acquaint4ince  with  which 
would  ensun*  much  more  riM^pect  from  natives  of  all  ranks.*  pp.  31, 2. 

'Flic  correctness  of  this  judgement  was  fully  substantiated  by 
their  reception  at  Ning-}x>,  some  partiailars  of  which  we  shall 
extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  entertaining  contents  of  the  Report 
Having  left  the  ship  in  a  launch  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
party  ascendixl  the  stream,  passing  the  town  of  Cliin-hae,  off 
which  numerous  lK)ats  came  and  ‘  spoke  them’;  and  some  of  the 
low  mandarins  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  stop,  l)oth  by  en¬ 
treaties  and  by  threats,  which  were  treated  with  eiiual  indiffer¬ 
ence.  On  reaching  Ning-jx),  they  made  for  the  nearest  landing- 
place,  landed  amidst  a  vast  crowd,  and  walked  directly  into  the 
city,  saying,  they  wislied  to  go  to  the  che-fixts  office. 

*  St»vt*r4il,’  jinnaHHls  Mr.  Lindsay,  ‘  instantly  undertook  to  shew  oi 
the  way,  and  we  proceeded  through  broad  streets  lined  with  handsome 
shops.  I  stopiHul  and  l(H>ked  into  several,  and  Ixith  Mr.  Outzlaff  and 
mystdf  achlrt'ssed  the  cn»wd,  telling  them  “  that  \vq  were  their  ancient 
friends  the  Knglisli,  who  formerly  traded  here  and  brought  great 
wealth  to  their  town,  and  that  we  had  now  come,  hoping  to  rc-e»- 
tahlish  the  ancient  custom  which  had  lieen  so  beneficial  to  lioth  of  us.** 

I  also  distributed  a  few  pamphlets  and  trading  papers  among  the  matt 
res|K*ctable  |H*ople.  Having  walked  nearly  a  mile,  we  were  shewn  to  the 
che-heeii’s  oHice,  where  the  astonishment  of  the  official  attendants  ex- 
ctvded  that  sliewn  at  Fnh  Chow-foo.  As  usual,  we  w'ere  assailed  with 
questions,  and  I  distributed  several  juimphlets  among  them,  in  order 
to  dissimiinate  a  little  of  that  information  resjiecting  us  of  which  they 
appeartnl  so  di^irons.  After  a  short  time  the  che-heen  came  and  spoke 
to  us,  but  on  my  s;iying  I  wishtnl  to  deliver  my  address  to  the  che-fm 
in  j>erM»n,  he  with  much  {Hiliteness  requested  us  to  follow',  and  he 
would  conduct  ns  to  him.  We  accordingly  did  so,  and  were  ctm- 
ducteil  to  a  spacious  court  at  a  short  distance,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  hall  tilled  with  Ixaiches,  and  large  enough  to  accomodate  2,000 
people.  This  was  the  Hall  of  ('onfucius,  where  the  yearly  examina¬ 
tion  of  c.indidates  for  literary  honours  took  place.  In  a  few  minatn 
the  che-fiH»  arrived,  attended  by  a  numerous  cortege,  and  entered  a 
raisini  ])latform  at  the  up|x*r  end  of  the  hall.  He  came  forward  to  the 
front  «>f  it,  and  1  then  approached  him  and  delivered  my  petition,  and 
a  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  into  his  hands.  The  che-foo  is  an  elderir 
man,  with  pre|H»ssi‘ssing  manners.  He  received  my  petition  with  a 
smiling  countenanct*,  and  having  read  it,  he  turned  to  me  and  said. 
“  This  affair  desiTves  our  consideration  ;  1  will  consult  on  it  with  the 
tt'-tuh  ;  in  the  nuninwhile  you  shidl  stay  here  for  the  night,  and  one 
of  mv  jHt»ple  shall  provide  vou  with  everything  you  require ;  do 
you  think  this  is  right  ?  **  ’This  last  phruM*  he  re|)eated  several  time* 
to  me  in  a  i:oiKl-hunn»uroil  jocular  tone,  and  I  replied,  that  I  felt  much 
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reception  1  had  met  with,  and  u'aa  delighted  to 
think  I  hud  t(»  hN>k  up  to  a  mandarin  of  such  an  enlightened  and  li¬ 
beral  mind.  The  old  gentleman  apptnired  in  high  good  humour,  and 
anked  us  \'arious  questions,  and  then  having  es()ecialiy  directed  one  of 
his  attendants  to  see  that  nothing  w'us  u-anting  for  our  comfort  and 
aeci»mm(Hlation,  he  wished  us  farewell,  repeating,  **  we  will  consult 
aNmt  vour  affairs.’*  During  this  audience  there  were  numerous  j>o- 
lice  ptiple  with  whips,  hut  they  a*ere  quite  unable  to  keep  out  the 
cn>wd,  who  pmred  into  the  hall,  and  soon  nearly  tilled  it.  Several 
thousands  must  have  been  present. 

<  WV  soon  followed  our  h<»st  out  of  the  city  ;  and  having  crossed 
the  river  on  a  sulistantial  bridge  of  large  boats,  we  proceedetl  to  our 
quarters,  which  was  at  the  public  hall  of  the  Fokein  merchants.  The 
injunctions  of  the  cht'-foo  as  to  our  hospitable  treatment  were  amply 
oIm'vihI,  luid  prt‘sent(Hi  a  great  contrast  with  our  reception  at  run 
Chow-ftKi.  A  ]H*rs<»iml  servant  of  the  che-foo,  in  whose  charge  we 
were  placet!,  attended  us  with  the  most  respectful  care,  re|MnitedJy 
nquwting  us  to  spt'cify  any  thing  we  might  w’ish  to  have,  and  it 
should  be  pnicured  for  us.  Our  only  annoyance  \%'as  fnim  the  endless 
succt^ssitin  of  curious  visiters,  many  of  them  inferior  mandarins,  others 
res|H‘ct;ihle  merchants  and  shop-keepers,  w  hose  questions  and  curiosity 
were  w'itht»ut  end.  Every  one  entreated  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
on  England,  the  fame  of  which  spread  like  nnldfire.  It  was  mid¬ 
night  l>efore  we  could  retire  to  our  slt*eping  apartments. 

*  The  follounng  morning  several  messengers  w’ere  sent  from  the 
che-foo  to  make  enquiries  from  us  on  ^-arious  subjects,  principally  n*- 
lative  to  various  parts  of  the  pamphlet  on  England,  which  ap|)eared 
gri'atly  to  have  excited  the  attention  and  curiosity  of  all.  Explana¬ 
tion  as  to  the  subjects  of  grievances  complained  of  at  Canton,  and  re¬ 
garding  our  Indian  possessions,  which  w'e  alluded  to  as  nearly  liorder- 
ing  on  the  Chinese  empire,  were  the  topics  on  w'hich  most  questions 
were  asked,  and  all  the  replies  which  ap|)eared  important  W'ere  taken 
d«»wn  in  writing.  This  anxiety  for  information  gave  us  an  <ip|»ortu- 
nity,  of  which  we  gladly  availed  ourselves,  <»f  detailing  the  various 
commercial  grievances  and  national  insults  to  which  we  are  subject 
from  the  local  government  ’  of  Canton,  'llie  |Miints  we  priiici|Milly 
urged  were,  the  illegal  extortion  of  duties,  by  which  the  iuijierial  taritf 
IS  in  many  instances  doubled  and  quadrupled ;  the  heavy  {)ort- 
charges,  and  other  crxtortioiiK  as  to  conipradores,  w  liich  now  bore  so 
severely  on  shiris  of  a  small  size  as  to  jirevent  their  entering  the  river 
of  Canton  at  all,  and  had  compelled  us  to  come  up  to  NiiJg-|Mi  to  seek 
h>r  more  just  imd  (H]uitable  treatoient ;  the  varied  and  harassing 
system  of  insult  and  aiiuoyauoe,  whicli  has  been  for  years  system¬ 
atically  pursued  by  the  Canton  government,  and  which  was  soWeatly 
St  variance  w'ith  the  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  expressed  by  the 
Emperor  as  a  guide  for  the  treatment  of  foreigners.  We  hually  gave 
^cin  a  clear  explanation  of  the  outrages  committed  by  the  foo-yueii 
*n  May,  1U31  ;  and  when  eagerly  questioned  as  to  the  probable  result, 
stated  it  to  be  uncertaiu,  but  that  the  governor  of  our  Indian  eui- 
p*re  had  already  sent  ships  of  war  to  seek  for  redress,  if  possible,  by 
f^HiciliaUrry  measures  ;  and  that  if  n'fused,  it  was  generally  Kup|MiHeii 

Q  Q  :i 
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a  fleet  would  lie  sent  to  China  to  demand  Ratisfaction,  and  to  retriere 
the  hoiuiiir  and  national  character  of  our  country. 

‘  Our  loilpni;  was  surrounded  by  a  preat  crowd  the  whole  morning, 
and  when  wc  went  out,  as  well  to  gratify  their  curiosity  as  our  own, 
we  were  hailed  on  all  sides  with  the  stronjiri'st  expressionM  of  gtiod 
will  and  the  satisfactitm  which  the  prosjH^ct  of  a  renewal  of  foreign 
truile  excited  in  their  minds.  In  the  forenoon  a  visit  was  paid  to  us 
by  the  che^hirn,  two  military  mandarins  of  the  third  rank,  and  se. 
vcral  of  inferior  grades.  The  most  marked  and  flattering  attentioni 
W’ere  shewn  to  us  ;  a  contest  of  civility  tcxik  place  as  to  who  should 
occupy  the  of  honour,  which  they  insisted  on  allotting  to  us  as 
visiters,  to  whom  they  were  anxious  to  show  resjiect. 

‘  Having  observed  that,  previous  to  returning  to  our  ship,  I  should 
like  tti  enter  the  city,  and  make  a  few  purchases,  Ma  imnuHliately  di- 
rtH!ted  a  mandarin  with  a  white  button,  and  several  police  attendants, 
to  esciirt  us,  and  a|Mdogised  for  the  inconvenience  to  which  we  would 
U*  subjected  from  the  iHiisteroiis  curiosity  of  the  people.  I  laughed, 
and  siiiil,  that  we  knew  their  friendly  disposition  tmi  well  to  care  for 
such  a  trifling  annoyance ;  and  assured  them  that,  if  their  party  went 
shopping  alxiut  Ltmdon  in  their  mandarin  clothes,  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  lx*  surrounded  by  as  grt*at  a  crowd  of  noisy  jH'ople  as  we  were. 
We  now  aroM*  and  Ht‘]mruted,  all  the  mandarins  accomjianying  us  to  a 
Ixiat  which  was  prejuired  to  take  us  across  the  river  ;  and  when  we 
pushed  off,  they  remained  on  the  lH*ach,  Ixiwing  to  us  ns  long  as  we 
remained  in  sight.  This  conduct  was  most  striking,  as  evincing  a 
Htning  wish,  not  only  to  trinit  us  with  markcil  respect,  hut  also  to 
sliew  to  the  assi*mhh*d  crowd  the  friendly  fi^elings  with  which  they  re- 
gardetl  us.  The  effect  of  this  was  instantly  visible,  from  the  demean- 
mir  of  the  jxiliee  jieople  and  others,  who  nddresst'd  us  with  the  re- 
sjiectful  term  of  Saon  Yay. 

‘  We  visittni  sevenil  shops  in  the  town,  in  which  F^uropcan  wiKillen 
manufiictures  were  for  sale,  the  prices  of  which  were  much  the  same 
ns  at  Fuh  ('how  -foo.  1  was  anxious  to  visit  some  w  holesale  silk  ware¬ 
house,  hut  only  saw  retail  shops,  lloth  Mr.  Gutzlaff  and  myself  on- 
deavouriHl  to  olitain  some  information  as  to  whether  any  signs  or  rem- 
muits  existed  of  foreign  residences  here,  but  our  researches  w'ere  fruit¬ 
less,  and  we  had  not  time  or  leisure  to  pursue  them.  Every  one, 
how'ever,  apjHninMl  ]K‘rtectly  well  aw'are  that  foreigners  had  traded 
hen'  a  century  ago,  and  that  the  greatest  advantages  had  lieen  derived 
to  their  city  from  that  circumstance.  Having  w'ulktHl  right  across 
the  town,  we  asctmdtHl  the  ramparts,  and  fmm  a  tow’er  over  one  of  the 
gat«‘s  bad  a  gotnl  view  of  the  city,  which  np{xnirs  very  (xipuloiis,  there 
la'ing  no  vanint  sjiaces  within  the  walls.  The  |>opulntion,  us  collected 
from  \Tirious  sources,  1  should  state  at  iifdhfKK)  to  The  town 

and  suburlis  cover  fully  more  than  half  the  space  of  I'anton.  'I’he 
river  fronting  the  town  was  full  of  junks,  mostly  Indonging  to  the 
provinci*,  and  a  paal  many  from  Fokein.  The  greater  part  of  Fokein 
junks  apptnir  to  remain  at  Fhin-hae.  I  may  here  mention,  as  a  strong 
pro«*f  of  the  griMt  effi»ct  productnl  by  the  circulation  of  the  pamphlet 
on  England,  of  wdiich  we  brought  up  almut  fifty  copies,  that  on  our 
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trriral  every  one  reinarkeil  that  we  were  hung-maon,  the  red-briMtled 
piDple ;  and  several  respectable  mrsuns,  without  the  slij^hteat  inten* 
lions  of  incivility,  inquiretl  whether  that  was  not  our  nation.  Our 
reply  to  all  was  the  Mime,  that  there  was  no  such  country,  and  that  it 
was  a  viilpir  and  somewhat  rude  expression  us  applied  towards  fo- 
reipiers,  for  that  piiT^.  do^,  and  cats  had  maon,  bristles,  but  men 
had  ton,  hair.  This  information,  as  far  as  regards  our  country,  1 
am  ctmviiRvd  was  new  to  many  ;  and  before  our  departure  we  hud 
the  siitisfaction  of  hearing  the  crowd  remarking  one  to  another.  Chav 
she  to  Ying-kivo-jcu,  “  These  are  the  Englishmen.*** — pp.  101 — Kkl. 

'riiev  were  not  allowed  to  di8]K)sc  of  any  part  of  their  cargo 
here ;  but  were  candidly  told  by  the  mandarins,  that,  had  they 
‘remained  outside’  at  some  distance,  they  (the  mandarins) 
would  willingly  have  shut  their  eyes,  and  sulfered  them  to  trade 
freely.  The  sincerity  of  this  assurance  was  confirmed  by  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  took  place  not  long  after  the  dej>arture  of  the 
Amherst. 

‘  A  small  brig,  the  Dancsborg,  of  only  00  tons,  of  which  Mr.  innes 
was  supraciirgo,  aime  and  anchored  in  the  very  s|>ot  we  had  lately 
left,  near  Kiu-tang,  remained  there  nearly  three  weeks,  and  carried  on 
a  trade  in  opium  and  English  manufactures  to  some  extent.  Numerous 
war-junks  rame  and  anchored  near  her,  but  the  communication  was  of 
the  most  friendly  nature,  the  commanders  of  the  junks  l)oth  buying 
opium  themselves  and  facilitating  the  disposal  of  it  to  others ;  a  strong 
pnsif  that,  unless  when  publicly  forceil  on  their  notice,  the  government 
otHcers  will  in  gtmeral  afford  a  tacit  connivance  to  the  visits  of  foreign 
ships,  ]mrticularly  when  they  bring  opium.  My  opinion  concerning 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  tnide  at  this  place,  tor  the  dis|M)sal  of 
British  manufactures  and  opium,  is  therefore  iu*arly  the  same  as  it  was 
at  Knh  C'how-fiH>.  llie  government  will  not  sanction  it,  and  will  ful¬ 
minate  edicts  ordering  all  foreign  ships  to  lie  ex]Hdled  ;  but  at  the  siime 
time,  if  tact  is  shewn,  by  pro])erly  combining  moderation  and  kindness 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  spirit  to  deter  the  man¬ 
darins  from  offering  molestation,  an  outlet  for  ilritish  manufactures, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  may  gradually  be  formed  here  ;  and  the 
way  for  a  more  extended  intercourse  with  this  vast  and  extraordinary 
nation  will  thus  be  gradually  paved.*  pp.  IBl,  2. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  *l'a-hae,  the  Amherst  sailed  for  Shan- 
ghae  in  the  province  of  Keang-soo  (or  Kyang-su.)  This  is  a 
still  more  considerable  place  than  Ning-po,  lieing  excellently  situ¬ 
ated  for  trade,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  empire, 
not  far  from  Nan-king.  It  stands  on  the  river  Woo-sung,  (or 
Woo-sing,)  which  issues  from  the  Great  Lake,  (Tal  loo,)  at  Chung- 
kcaon-kow,  and  traverses  the  Great  Canal,  thus  communicating 
Isali  with  the  lloan-ho  (Yellow  River)  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang. 
It  afterwards  enters  the  Pang-shan  lake,  and  Hows  by  Soo-chow- 
hs),  the  capital  of  the  80UtlK*m  ])art  of  Keang-soo,  and  one  of  the 
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most  commercial  anil  wealthy  cities  of  the  empire.  Tlie  \Voo.8unj( 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  navigable  rivers  of  China,  and,  by 
means  of  the  waters  with  which  it  communicates,  affords  an  in¬ 
land  navigation  extending  from  Yun-nan  to  Peking,  and  from 
the  ocean  to  'filn't.  Shang-hae  may  Ik*  considered  as,  in  fact,  the 
pf)rt  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  though  not  on  that  river.  It  is  repre- 
senled  to  he  the  ]>rincipal  emporium  of  Kastern  .\sia,  the  native 
trade  greatly  exceeding  even  that  of  Canton.  Yet,  to  this  jmri, 
no  Kuro|H‘an  trading  vessels  would  seem,  liitherto,  to  have  ol>- 
tained  access,  although  the  woollen  goods  exhibited  for  sale  in 
the  shops,  were  more  abundant  than  in  any  town  Mr.  Lindsay 
had  visitixl;  and  in  all  of  them,  the  character  Kuugsze  (Com¬ 
pany's)  was  conspicuously  ])luced  over  the  names  of  the  several 
articles.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Woo-sung,  is  a  small  village  of 
the  same  name,  where  all  vessels  take  their  ])ort  clearance.  At 
each  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  li>rt,  from  which,  when  the  Amherst 
was  discovered,  they  commenced  firing  blank  guns  ;  hut  no  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  to  them,  'fhe  military  ])reparations  which  the 
cx|H'ctcd  arrival  of  this  single  trading  vessel  apj>ears  to  have  occa¬ 
sioned,  were,  indeed,  su])reincly  ridiculous. 

*  At  each  side  of  the  river,  six  large  guns  had  been  laid  down  on  u 
raisinl  mud  hank,  without  trucks  or  carriages  of  any  description.  A 
considerable  mnnl)er  of  tents  lined  the  high  sides  of  the  river,  such  as 
(•hinesi*  troops  inhabit  when  on  service.  In  order  to  give  an  apjH’ar- 
ance  of  military  preparation  to  a  more  distant  part  of  the  bank,  a 
w7io/f*  rofr  of  ' mud  heaps  had  been  made  into  the  f  orm  (f  tents,  and  then 
trhite-fvashed.  All  this  «>jH*rutitni  had  lK*en  observed  from  the  ship  by 
aid  of  a  glass.  Fifteen  war-junks  lay  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  war-junks  here  are  tlie  most  wretched  and  inefficient  we  have  yet 
si»en  :  they  are  merely  uncouth  Ixwts  of  about  80  tons,  witli  one  gun, 
on  u  H<irt  of  table  in  the  centn*  of  the  vessid.  On  entering,  we  passeil 
through  their  line,  and  anchored,  about  half  a  mile  Wlow  WiHHsung.* 

p.  ua 

A  few  daws  after,  the  troops  on  both  sides  the  river  were  rc- 
vicweil  by  the  commanding  officer. 

*  There  might  Ik*,  in  all,  oOO  men  ass^unbled :  they  were  exercised 
in  tiring  blank  cartridges  from  their  matchli»cks.  lii  the  afternoon,  we 
laiuhnl,  and  saw  them  out ;  the  otficers  w’ere  all  highly  jMtlite  to  us, 
and  allowed  us  to  examine  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  men. 
Must  of  them  had  no  arms  but  a  sword  and  wicker  shield  ;  the  sword 
of  the  most  innH’rfect  description,  indeed,  nothing  else  than  a  flat  bar 
of  iron  :  the  firelocks  were  generally  in  a  filthy  state,  and  almust  cor- 
nMltnl  with  rust.  Indi'cd,  the  result  of  our  inspection  of  His  Imj>erial 
Majesty’s  forix*s  at  Shang-hae,  convinced  me  that  oO  resolute  and 
well-disciplined  men,  or  even  a  smaller  number,  would  have  routed  a 
larger  fortv  than  we  s;iw'  there  assembled.*  pp.  190,  1. 

During  their  stay  in  the  river,  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  GutzlafT 
took  H  walk  every  evening  for  some  miles  into  the  country’. 
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*  A  mandarin  and  several  attendants  alw'ays  accompanied  us,  but 
im»fi*sseii  that  their  object  merely  was  to  protect  us  from  any  evil- 
disjHist'd  natives.  We  frequently  landed  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  purpjsely  to  avoid  our  escort,  and  never  met  with  anything  but 
the  jjreatt'st  friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  who,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  were  always  much  more  cordial  and  frank  in  their  manners 
when  we  were  alone.  The  whole  country  in  this  vicinity  is  dotted 
over  with  small  villages,  surrounde<l  with  trees  in  every  direction. 
The  iH)i)iilation  appears  very  great,  but  the  natives  are  healthy  and 
M-ell  reel :  wheat,  in  the  form  of  vermicclly  and  caki^s,  forms  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  their  food.  Whilst  we  were  staying  here,  the  land  from 
wnich  the  wheat  had  just  been  cut,  was  ploughed  up,  irrigate<i,  and 
.ignin  planted  with  rice,  which  would  be  cut  on  the  ninth  moon  (Sep- 
tend^er),  a  pnmf  of  the  extniordinary  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  en¬ 
ters  are  said  to  Ik»  very  severe,  and  that  the  snow  sometimes  lies 
sevend  feet  deep  for  more  than  a  month.  Ice  is  kept  in  great  abund¬ 
ance  throughout  the  summer,  but  is  principally  used  for  the  prt»serv- 
ation  of  fresh  fish.  Each  family  ap])ears  to  cultivate  a  small  {mrtion 
of  ground  with  cotton,  which  i  here  saw  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 
The  nankeen  cloth  made  from  that  requires  no  dye.  In  every  cottage 
were  the  requisite  implements  for  canling,  spinning,  and  manufac¬ 
turing  the  cloth  sutheient  for  their  own  use :  the  remainder  they 
sell.  In  several,  I  saw  the  whole  process  in  action  at  the  same  time, 
and  took  sjiecimens  away  of  the  yellow  cotton,  Imth  in  its  rough  state 
and  after  being  manufactured  into  cloth.  ^The  price  for  a  jiiece  is 
from  three  to  four  mace  :  the  nankeen  cloth  from  Shanghae  is  said  to 
Ih'  the  liest  in  the  empire/  pp.  187,  II* 

We  must  make  room  for  the  description  of  another  very  inter¬ 
esting  excursion  to  the  island  of  Tsung-ming,  ‘  the  largest  and 
‘  most  populated  alluvial  island  in  the  world/  formed  entirely  of 
the  de])osite8  of  the  (ireat  River ;  and,  according  to  the  best  in¬ 
formation  Mr.  Lindsay  could  gather  from  the  natives,  it  did  not 
exist  in  a  habitable  state  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  1 1  is  now  alH)ut  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  in  breadth,  and  is  annually  increasing  in  extent.  Its 
])opulation  is  said  to  amount  to  half  a  million. 

*  We  left  our  ship  at  10,  and  steered  almut  north-east,  intending  to 
pass  betwix'ii  the  two  extensive  sand-lxinks  lying  in  mid-channel,  and 
which  are  just  visible  from  the  poop ;  but  after  enmsing  the  fair 
channel,  which  varies  from  four  to  seven  fathoms,  we  shoaled  rapidly 
to  three,  two,  one,  and  then  to  three  feet  first  quarter  flood,  when  we 
plainly  perceived  that  the  tw’o  l)anks  are  joined  t<igether  by  a  long  flat, 
wliich  was  principally  dry,  but  which  is  probably  passable  by  small 
1m Kits  at  high  water  ;  we  therefore  Imre  up  and  ran  north-west,  along 
the  side  of  the  northern  bank,  which  is  overgrown  with  rushes,  and 
had  two  huts  on  it.  In  another  century,  all  tht^  banks  will  probably 
term  a  fertile  and  inhabited  island.  About  a  mile  to  the  north-west 
of  this  is  a  small  low  islet,  with  bluff-mud  Ininks,  liearing  from  Woo- 
i>ung  north  about  18  miles ;  and  following  the  track  of  a  Injat,  we 
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IMUHeU  betwevii  this  and  the  hank,  the  depth  varying  very  irregtiUrly 
fnmi  one  anti  a  half  fathoms  to  four  feet.  After  croasinp  thin  rtit, 
which  U  about  half  way  across,  the  w-nter  deepeiieil  to  live  fathiana: 
^^:veral  larp*  junks  were  lyinc  here;  it  then  d<*cn»ns«‘d  t<»two,  dee|)enff| 
a^aiii  to  hair  ;  then  we  crosswl  another  sand,  with  one  and  a  half 
fathouisi  ami  uuuiii  dee|H*iu*tl  to  four  fathoms,  from  which  it  gradually 
sUoaleil  U»  thret*  and  two,  as  w’e  appniochtHl  the  shore,  which  in  appear¬ 
ance  exactly  resiMidiles  the  opposite  side.  We  landed  up  a  small  creek, 
where  u  junk  was  Ivinj;,  aim  walkiMl  straiijht  in-shore.  The  natives 
at  rtrst  were  sliy  and  timitl  of  us,  hut  were  very  soon  re-assured;  and  a 
tine  intelligent  little  1m»v  iiladly  undertook  to  shew  us  the  w'av  to  a 
town  called  Sin-kae,  or  Sin*kaou  in  the  dialect  of  the  place,  distant 
abimt  three  inih^s.  The  t^round  appeannl  rich,  and  cultivated  with 
rice,  cotton,  millet,  and  veiretahles.  It  was  intersected  in  everv  di¬ 
rection  with  dvkt^s,  which  serve  the  double  purpost*  of  draining  the 
huid,  and  irripitiii^  it  when  rt'quisite.  The  ])eople  do  not  live  in 
villages,  ;ls  is  usual  in  most  proviur(*s  of  ('hina,  hut  in  hamlets ;  and 
single  hoUM\s  are  scattered  alamt  in  everv  direction.  The  population 
ap{>eurs  iiuuieiiM* ;  hut  the  natives  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  most 
having  a  tine  ruddy  complexion.  W'heel-harnovs  of  a  peculiar  stnicture 
are  in  ixaniiion  ust',  Isith  for  conveying  the  pnaluiv  of  the  soil,  and  also 
for  the  HccoiuiiKHlation  of  travellers :  they  have  a  larpe  whtH‘1  in  the 
centre,  which  is  c<»veretl,  aiul  the  ixiHKls  are  stowed  on  each  side  of  it. 
We  met  a  n‘s|K‘ctable  man  travelling;  on  one  side  his  {Mirtmanteau  was 
stowt*tl,  and  on  the  other  he  was  nunfortahlv  sejited  on  a  felt  mattrew. 
We  also  met  si'veral  loaded  with  a  salt  of  |>eculiar  whiteness,  the  mode 
of  preparing  which  is  inentioiuHl  in  Pere  Jacipiemen’s  description,  in 
the  **  I^ettres  Kditiantes  et  I’lirieiises.'’  (>Vrtain  parts  of  the  island 
on  the  northern  mast,  though  barren  of  every  herb,  yet  have  the 
|>eculuir  quality  of  priMlucin^  lar^e  quantitk'^  of  this  salt,  which  is  at 
statiHl  limes  carefully  scraped  from  the  surface.  What  m.akes  thU 
more  sinuular  is,  that  the  ground  w'hich  |>ossessi^  this  ix'culiar  pro- 
{>erty,  is  (d'teii  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  fertile  soil,  but  devoid  of 
all  s;iline  particles. 

'  After  walking  uIhuiI  throe  miles,  pitheriu^  companions  like  a 
snow-hall,  we  arrived  at  the  town,  which  is  loii^  and  narrow:  it  haa 
some  very  res|H*ctahle  houses  and  shops  ;  amon^  others,  one  attracted 
iiiy  notice,  which  aiiiiounced  in  larjxe  characters  that  it  sold  ('ompanv'a 
raiidets  and  brood  cloth  ;  hut  on  inquiry,  I  was  told  that  they  had 
none  of  thmc  prt‘cions  oimnuHlities  at  prt‘Si*nt,  hut  merely  kept  the 
charactem  iui  their  sijrn  to  hs»k  resjK*ctahle.  We  saw  apricots  in 
ahuiidaiice  in  the  fruit-stalls,  and  purchased  some,  lieinjj  the  first  I 
have  set'll  sinev  leaving  Kiirope  ;  they  were  small,  and  without  mudi 
Havoiir,  hut  resembling  those  of  Kngland.  Having  walked  through 
the  town,  aUait  half  a  mile  long,  attended  by  a  gri'at  concourse  of 
|H'oplo,  and  hsiked  into  varitais  shops  and  houses,  wv  n'turiierl  as  we 
came.  The  friendly  demeanour  of  these  simple  petiple,  who  now  fnr 
the  first  time  in  their  livm  ludield  a  European,  snrpassetl  anything  we 
had  hitherto  witnessed  ;  and  there  In'ing  no  mandarin  in  the  place,  no 
artificial  cluvk  was  plactnl  to  the  nntnml  friendly  impulse  of  their 
heiirts.  Having  observed  that  the  apricot  pleased  us,  numliers  came 
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us,  offorinp  the  finest  they  could  select.  On  all  sides  we  were 
rvquc'sted  to  liestow  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  of  which  we  distributed 
ftb<»ut  and  a  crowd  wus  immediately  formed  round  the  possessor,  to 
rrsd  it.  On  our  return,  we  were  escorted  by  at  least  people  of 
all  af^^,  many  of  whom  offered  and  licpfjed  us  to  accept  presents  of 
fish  and  vejretables,  and  anxiously  expressed  a  hope  that  we  would 
return  another  day.  One  fine  boy,  of  alMUit  1 2  years,  was  so  anxious 
to  make  Mr.  (iutzlaff  some  present,  that,  having;  nothing  else,  he  took 
a  ncttt  luiudioo  carved  comb,  with  which  his  hair  was  fastened,  and 
gave  it  to  him.  On  meeting  a  wheel-liarrow,  it  was  pro]Hised  to  me 
to  take  jiossession  of  it,  as  a  conveyanct*  liack  to  my  Isiat,  but  1  pre- 
fem'd  my  legs.  On  returning,  the  country  people  from  all  quarters 
had  gatheretl  to  sec  us  pass,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  our  boat,  at 
li*ast  fkHf  peo])lc  were  assembled,  and  all  seemed  to  vie  which  should 
W  the  most  kind  and  friendly.  Such  is  in  general  the  true  Chinese 
character  when  removiHl  from  the  influence  and  example  of  their 
mandarins,  and  snch  are  the  ])eople  from  whose  violence  they  preteud 
(iuch  anxiety  to  ])rotect  us. 

*  (>n  returning  we  sUknI  to  the  north  of  the  small  single  island, 
and  crossed  sevenil  banks  W'ith  one  fathom.  About  half  way*  aertsis, 
we  met  a  mandarin  l>oat  in  search  of  us,  and  after  a  two  hours*  sail  we 
reached  our  sliip  at  7i>  much  delighted  with  our  journey/ 

pp.  192— 

From  Shang-liac,  the  Amherst  proceeded  to  Chaou-scen  or 
(  orcu,  and  afterwards  visitcil  L(H>-choo ;  but  we  have  no  room 
for  further  extracts,  and  must  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the 
volume  itself  for  an  account  of  the  interesting  transactions  in 
those  places. 

And  now  to  advert  to  the  barbarous  system  of  monopoly  which 
has  so  long  kept  us  in  Chinese  ignorance  of  these  regions,  will  it 
hr  hereafter  believed,  that  the  entire  value  of  all  the  commodities 
exported  thither  by  the  East  India  Company  from  the  T  ^ nitetl  King¬ 
dom,  lK*sidcs  military  stores,  does  not  exceed  750, (KH)/.  |)er  annum  ? 

‘  The  fact  is,  that  all  the  commodities  they  ex|)ort  to  all  the  vast 
^  countries  to  the  east  of  Malacca,  hardly  exceed  those  that  arc 
^  annually  sent  by  a  few  petty  merchants  to  the  islands  of  Jersey 
^  and  (iuernscy  !'  The  statements  contained  in  the  pamphlet 
already  cited,  arc  truly  astounding. 

'  China,  not  to  mention  the  other  countries  to  the  east  of  Malacca, 
contaiiLs  lo(f,(MH),(HN)  of  inhabitants;  it  abounds  in  products  fit  for 
the  European  markets,  and  tlie  |Hiople,  as  has  been  already  seen,  are 
most  anxious  t(»  obtain  ours  in  exchange.  It  is  upwards  of  a  century 
and  a  half  since  the  Company  begmi  to  trade  with  this  “  widi*  region 
during  that  lengthened  |ieriod,  they  have  been  allowed  to  conduct  that 
trade  in  their  own  way,  having  Ik'cii  protected  by  their  mono|n»ly 
against  the  coiii|H‘tition  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  at  the  end  of  this 
lung  probation,  they  have  succeedcil  in  annually  disusing  (at  a  lost, 
he  it  observed)  of  2fbWKi/.  worth  of  cottons,  and  413,000/.  wortli  of 
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woollenii !  Can  any  more  conclusive  proof  Ik*  dcsircil  of  the  (K*adon« 
iiij5  influence  of  monopoly  of  its  tendency  to  narrow  and  choke  up, 
wiiat  would  otherwise  he  the  hriwdest  and  deepest  channels  of  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse?  We  have  not  the  slij'htest  douht— and  our 
Opinion  coincides  with  that  of  the  most  exjH*rienced  merchants— that, 
had  the  trade  w  ith  C’hina  In'en  free  during  the  last  fifty  years,  our  ex- 
p«»rts  to  it  only  would  have  amounted,  at  this  moment,  to 
or  lO.fMHMHH)/.  a-year. 

‘  While  the  ('ompany’s  ex|Kirt  of  woollens,  trifling  as  it  has  alw’ays 
1101*11,  has  lH?en  recently  falling  off,  that  of  the  Americans  has  been 
rapidly  increasing.  Formerly  the  Americans  used  to  export  little 
exc*‘pt  hullion  ;  hut  at  present  their  ships  come  to  London  and  Liver- 
jMMil,  and  take  on  hojird  manufactureil  ockhIs,  which  they  carry  to 
CUiina.  Now,  the  fact  that  such  a  trade  is  carried  on,  sliew’s,  that 
though  in  the  hands  of  monopolists  the  export  of  manufactured  pioda 
to  (’iiiiia  is  pHnliictive  only  of  loss,  it  is  advantageous  when  conducted 
hy  individuals.  It  is  true,  that  some  of  those  who  have  at  different 
times  engaged  in  the  trade  from  the  United  States  to  China  have 
failed  ;  hut  such  contingencies  attach  to  all  husinesses,  and  are  ns  nu- 
inerons  in  the  trade  hetween  this  country  and  the  United  States  as  in 
any  other,  th(»ugh  it  has  not  yet  been  affirmed  that  it  is  disadvan¬ 
tageous.  The  failures  in  question  t(M)k  place  chiefly  amongst  thwe 
wlio  engaged  in  the  trade  w  ithout  sufficient  capital  and  experience, 
ami  attempted  suddenly  to  force  it  heyond  due  IkuiikIs.  Those  who 
])rostH*uted  it  on  sounder  principles  are  very  w'oalthy.  The  largest 
fortunes  in  the  United  States  have  heen  made  in  the  C’hina  trade. 
Mr.  I'lishing,  an  American  merchant,  lately  of  Canton,  has  recently 
retired  from  business  with,  it  is  said,  a  fortune  of  TilKhOGO/.  and  there 
arc  many  others  that  have  heen  hardly  less  successful. 

*  It  is  material  t(M»  to  hear  in  mind,  that  while  the  free  China  trade 
has  iK’en  thus  productive  of  wealth  to  the  American  merchants  cn- 
piged  ill  it,  it  has  lK*en  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  Union. 
The  American  public  have  heen  abundantly  supjilied  with  tea — that 
is,  with  an  important  necessary  of  life — for  little  more  than  a  third  of 
what  it  has  cost  the  people  of  Kngland,  exclusive  of  the  duty.  Had 
the  ('hina  trade  of  Kngland  been  conducted  in  a  similar  W'ay,  it  would, 
In'sides  affording  an  advantageous  market  for  eight  or  ten  millions’ 
worth  of  priMluci',  have  enriched  vast  numbers  of  our  merchants,  ship¬ 
owners,  &:c.,  and  saved  two  millions  a-year  to  the  public  in  the  cost 
of  tea. 

*  Hut  were  the  monopoly  set  aside,  besides  the  vast  empire  of  China, 
the  n*8ources  of  the  extensive  and  |)opulous,  though  iinjierfectly  ox- 
j)h>r»H!,  countries  of  (’ochin-China,  Tonquin,  and  Siam,  the  empire  of 
Jainin,  and  the  ArchijH'lago  of  the  Philippines,  would  Ik*  made  a\'ftil- 
able  ff>r  mercantile  ])ur]K»ses.  The  commerce  lK*twecn  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  worlds  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  h'rom  the  era  of 
Vasci>  de  Cama  to  the  present  day,  the  intercourse  iK’twcen  Europe 
and  India  and  China  has  Ikmui  suhji*cted  to  the  most  oppressive  fetters. 
A  de]>artment  of  ctunmerci*  so  extensive,  had  it  liecn  pn*pcrly  culti- 
vati'd,  as  to  have  atfordeil  full  scoik*  for  the  mercantile  n*sources  of 
every  nation,  hut  reejuiring  great  iKTsevcruncc,  skill,  and  enterprise  in 
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its  establishment,  has  l>ooii  iiinile  over  to  a  handful  of  monopolists,  who 
have  wustwl  all  the  energies  of  which  they  were  capable,  in  warlike 
uiulertakiiigs.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that,  of  the  thousands  of  ad- 
minible  harbours  to  the  eastward  of  Malacca,  Canton  and  Manilla  are 
almost  the  only  ones  that  have  ever  been  visited  by  English  merchant- 
ships.  have,  in  fact,  voluntarily  shut  ourselves  out  of  the  most 
extensive  markets,  or,  which  is  the  sjimc  thing,  we  have  delivered 
them  (»ver  to  those  who  do  not  resort  to  them  as  merchants,  Imt  as 
monop<»lists,  to  get  cargoes  of  tea,  which  they  afterwards  sell  to  us 
upm  their  owm  terms,  and  at  an  exorbitant  advance.  This  conduct 
has  not  bi‘en  more  injurious  to  ourselves,  than  to  the  nations  it  has  so 
long  deprived  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  a  free  intereourse  with 
Kun»j)e.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  improvement  that  might 
have  betm  accomplished,  not  in  the  arts  only,  but  in  the  sdences, 
moral  fi'clings,  and  habits  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  had  there 
Urn  nothing  to  hinder  our  communication  with  them  during  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years.  Commerce  is  the  grand  engine  by  which  the 
blessings  of  science  and  civilization  are  universally  diffused.  While  it 
enriches,  it  also  instructs  and  stimulates  the  industry  and  invention  of 
thosi*  who  carry  it  on.  That  the  immeasurable  8up<‘rioritv  of  the 
IKMiple  of  EurojH?  in  knowledge  of  all  sorts,  should  hitherto  have  had 
M)  little  iiiHuencc  up)!!  their  Asiatic  brethren,  is  entirely  ow'ing  to  the 
jealmis  systems  of  commercial  policy  that  have  obtained  amongst  us. 
Had  European  adventurers  been  allowed  to  resort  freely  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  of  the  East,  and  been  jiermitted  to  trade  freely  with 
their  mother  countries,  the  foundations  of  improvement  would  havo 
long  since  Wen  laid  in  nations  that  arc  still  comparatively  barbarous. 
M  e  trust,  how’cvcr,  that  a  new  era  is  at  hand,  and  that  Euro|)ean  arts 
and  sciences  will  no  longer  Im*  excluded  from  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  extensive  countries  in  the  w'orld,  that  the  sickly  existence  of  a 
dt‘crej)it  and  w'orn-out  monopoly  may  be  prolonged  for  a  few  years. 
The  I’arliament  of  Great  Britain  have  it  now  in  their  power  to  open 
ne\v  and  boundless  markets  for  the  pnKlucts  of  our  artizans,  and  they 
are  called  upon  to  assist  in  forw’arding  the  civilization  of  the  Eastern 
world.’ 

And  they  have  obeyed  the  call,  and  earned,  by  so  doing,  the 
gratitude  of  unborn  millions. 

Art.  IV.  The  Autolno^raphy  of  John  Gall.  In  Two  Volumes. 

Hvo.  pp.  XX.  7112.  Portrait.  Price  X*l.  4j.  London,  11132. 

review  these  volumes  to  our  own  satisfaction,  we  ought  to 
l)e  much  better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Galt's  writings  than  we 
can  affect  to  be.  The  greater  part  of  them  belong  to  a  species 
of  literature  of  which  we  do  not  consider  ourselves  bound  to  take 
cognizance,— dramas,  novels,  and  talcs,  generally  published  ano¬ 
nymously.  By  his  anonymous  works,  however,  Mr.  Galt  is  licst 
known  ;  and  by  these,  probably,  his  fame  will  be  chieffy  |K‘r])e- 
tuated.  The  Author  of  The  Annals  of  the  Parish,  the  Ayr- 
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shire  lA'jjatees,  and  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  will  survive  in  his  work*, 
when  the  l>iojrrapher  of  W'olsey,  and  the  author  of  “  Lady 
Macbeth,"  as  such,  is  forgotten. 

'rhis  is  not,  however,  the  autohior^aphy  of  a  mere  literary 
man.  In  fact,  Mr.  (Lilt  almost  disclaims  the  character.  Like 
(iray,  who  ‘could  not  lH*ar  to  lie  considered  only  as  a  man  of 
‘  letters,'  and  ('ongreve,  who  prided  himself,  not  on  being  a  poet 
and  a  dramatist,  hut  on  his  gentlemanly  indifference  to  reputation, 
the  Author  of  nearly  sixty  volumes  ‘  frankly  confesses,'  that,  ‘at 
‘  no  time'  has  he  lieen  ‘a  great  admirer  of  mere  literary  cha- 
‘  racier.' 

‘  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  sometimes  felt  a  little  shame-faced  in 
thinking  invs4*if  so  much  an  author,  in  consequence  of  the  estimation 
in  which  I  liold  the  professors  of  IxMik-inaking  in  general.  A  mere  li¬ 
terary  man,  an  author  by  profession,  stands  hut  low  in  my  opinion ; 
and  the  reader  will  perhaps  laughingly  say,  “  it  is  a  pity  I  should 
think  s«»  little  of  mysedtV*  But  though,  as  the  means  of  attaining  as¬ 
cendancy  and  recreation  in  my  sphere,  1  have  written  too  much,  it  is 
some  cunsolutiun  to  refliH^t  that 

“  1  left  no  calling  for  the  idle  trade.’* 

This  I  assert  with  confidence,  for,  in  hH»king  hack  through  the  long 
vista  of  a  various  life,  1  cannot  upbraid  myself  with  having  neglected 
one  task,  or  left  one  duty  unperformed,  either  for  the  thrift  or  “  fancy 
work”  of  letters.’ — Vol.  II.  pj).  -fKl,  1. 

^Vo  arc  not  hurc  that,  with  regard  to  the  mere  ‘  professors 
‘of  Imok-making,'  Mr.  (ialt  is  altogether  wrong  in  classing  them 
Ih'Iow  men  intent  on  the  more  serious  business  of  life.  If  the 
character  is  shaped  by  the  object,  rather  than  by  the  employ¬ 
ment,  the  trifler  in  literature  is  still  but  a  triHer,  and  the  trading 
author  but  a  trader.  ‘  T'he  literary  character '  is  susceplihle, 
however,  of  infinite  modifications,  and,  when  stamped  with  the 
nobleness  of  higher  ends,  is  all  but  ‘  the  highest  style  of  man.' 
Hut  with  Mr.  (ialt,  ‘  literature  w  as  always  a  subservient  pursuit.’ 
Aware  that  this  assertion  might  seem  to  imply  that  he  imagined 
he  might  have  put  forth  lietter  things,  the  Autobiographer 
adds : 

*  This  is  not  my  notion ;  I  have  uniformly,  on  all  occasions,  done  my 
Ih'sI.  The  very  utnuist  appro;iching  to  any  thing  like  a  consciousnesi 
endowment,  of  which  I  ever  thought  myself  possessed,  was,  in  l)e- 
lieving  that  I  sometimes  enjoyed  a  pniwer  of  combination  not  very  ci»m- 
mon  ;  a  conivit  w  hich  led  me  to  think  many  schemes  piracticable  which 
were  very  extnivagant.  This  acknowledgment  of  licing  sensible  of  my 
defi»ct8,  is  prejuinitory  to  disclosures  that,  were  I  likely  again  to  enter 
the  arena  of  business,  1  would  not  make ;  but,  l)eing  laid  on  the  shelf, 
1  may  speak  of  them  unbluined.’  \'ol.  11.,  p.  241. 
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The  circumstances  here  alluded  to,  under  which  these  volumes 
ctime  Ix'foro  the  public,  would  indeed  disarm,  not  merely  the 
severity  of  the  critic  or  the  censor,  if  we  were  disposed  to  exercise 
it,  but  even  the  hostility  of  an  enemy.  ‘  It  is  certainly,'  says  the 
Author,  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  work,  ‘  not  a  very  gentle- 
*  manly  occupation  to  write  one's  own  life :  “  my  poverty,  not  my 
‘  will,  consents"  to  the  egotistical  undertaking.'  From  poverty, 
there  was  hope  that  such  a  man,  though  no  longer  buoyant  with 
youth,  might,  with  a  hel]>ing  hand,  emerge ;  but  repeat^  strokes 
of  paralysis  have  reduced  his  physical  frame  to  ‘  a  sheer  hulk,' 
although  they  apiKar  to  have  left  the  intellectual  man  entirt*. 
The  following  stanzas,  an  elegy  upon  departwl  energy^,  introductxl 
in  the  second  chapter,  arc  extremely  touching,  both  from  their 
jHK‘try  and  their  truth. 

‘  Helpless,  forgotten,  sad,  and  lame, 

On  one  lone  seat  the  live-long  day, 

1  must'  of  youth  and  dreams  of  fame. 

And  hopes  and  wishes  all  away. 

‘  No  more  to  me,  with  carol  gay. 

Shall  mounting  lark  from  pasture  rise. 

Nor  breezes  bland  on  u])land  ])lay. 

Nor  far  fair  scenes  my  steps  entice. 

'  Ah,  never  mort*  beneath  the  skies, 

The  winged  heart  shall  glow'ing  soar, 

Nor  e'er  Ik'  reach’d  the  goal  or  prize, — 

The  s])ells  of  life  enchant  no  more. 

*  The  burning  thought,  the  iMiding  sigh. 

The  grief  unnam’d  that  old  men  feel. 

The  languid  limbs  that  w'ithering  lie, 

The  jMiw  erless  w  ill’s  effectless  zeal ; 

All  these  are  mine,  and  Heaven  bestoW's 
The  gifts,  blit  still  I  find  them  woes.’ 

'fo  a  man  of  Mr.  Gak's  active  habits  and  enterprising  mind, 
the  crippled  state  to  which  he  is  reduced,  must  be  like  that  of  a 
race-horse  in  a  mill.  ‘  His  acutest  sense  of  calamity,'  he  tells  us 
in  the  l*refacc,  ‘  arises  from  his  inability  to  employ  himself  in 
‘  other  pursuits  than  those  of  literature.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
‘  scribe  the  miseries  of  being  suddenly  transmuted  from  activity, 
‘  into  the  passive  inertness  of  wearisome  inability  to  |K*rforni,  uii- 
‘  assisted,  the  commonest  actions.'  There  is  but  one  thing  which 
can  render  such  a  state  endurable ;  not  ‘  brimstone  notions  of  rc- 
'  ligion,'  nor  such  fanaticism  as  appears  to  have  been  unhappily 
identified  w  ith  Mr.  Galt's  earliest  impressions  respecting  *  serious 
'  professors,'  but  that  ‘  peace  of  God  which  passes  understanding' 
because  its  source  and  nature  are  alike  Divine. 
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As  an  apolojry  tor  the  |Mil>lication,  Mr.  (tail  remarks,  that  his 
^  actual  adventures  arc  as  likely  to  amuse  the  rca<ler  as  the  in- 
‘  cidenlK  ot’any  fiction  which  has  escajH'd  from  his  pen.'  And  a 
p;lance  at  the  heads  of  the  chapters  will  ])repare  the  reader  for 
finding  no  lack  of  entertainment.  'I'he  scene  o]>ens  in  Scotland, 
soon  shifts  to  London,  then  to  Sicily,  (ireece,  and  3'urkey,— 
Ireland,  l.ondon,  'Turkey  again, — France,  England,  ('ainida. 
We  find  narrated  the  whole  history  of  the  formation  of  the  (’a- 
nada  Goinpany,  and  the  lal)ours,  successes,  and  personal  ill  for¬ 
tune  of  their  enteq)rising  agent, — the  founding  of  towns  in  the 
hack  wochIs,  and  the  opening  of  vistas  emblematic  of  the  Author's 
gigantic  visions,  leading  to — futurity.  'The  hero  of  all  these  ad¬ 
ventures  and  exploits  may  be  ])ardoned  for  disdaining  to  Ik?  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  mere  literarv  man.  Nor  are  the  volumes  merely 
entertaining:  they  comprise  many  an  instructive  lesson  to  those 
who  can  extract  it  for  themselves :  to  all  others,  it  would  perhaps 
Ik*  usidess  to  define  it  in  the  shape  of  moral  reflections. 

Mr.  Galt  was  born  at  Irvine  in  Ayrsliire,  in  Afay  177^» 
where,  and  at  Cireenoek,  his  youth  and  early  manhood  were 
passed.  Among  the  recollections  of  this  ]>eriod,  are  introduced 
some  anecdotes  of  his  sehindfellows  ;  and  the  following  brief  rc- 
eonl  of  one  of  them,  is  a  biografdueal  episode  so  complete  and  in¬ 
teresting  as  to  tem])t  citation. 

‘  At  that  time  in  Irvine  were  several  children  from  the  Fast  Indies; 
among  them  a  girl  called  Marion  Craw  ford,  with  singularly  lK*autiful 
long  black  hair,  and  that  com|M>sed  character  of  physii^mmiy  which  is 
su|»pt»sed  by  the  Italians  to  l>e  particularly  characteristic  of  the  Madonna. 
Between  her  and  Kckford  a  mutual  attachment  grew'  up  until  it  l)e- 
came  known  to  all  the  t»»wn,  ami  was  even  res|H*cted  by  the  schoollM»vs. 
Kckford  was  older  than  me,  but  1  remember  the  circumstance  very 
perfectly.  Ah  ! 

“  The  course  of  tnie  love  never  did  run  smooth.’* 

Henry  Kckford  and  Marion  Crawford  w'cre  not  destined  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  t»f  fortune.  He  went  abrinul,  and  she,  j>o«r  crea¬ 
ture,  was  lately  living  forlorn  in  single  blessedness. 

*  ’This  IMr.  Kckford  became  afterwards  the  grand  architect  and 
builder  4if  the  American  navy,  mul  accumulated  a  vast  fortune.  1 
shall  licri'after  have  cK'casion  to  mention  how  we  met,  but  his  fortune 
made  liim  the  prey  of  designing  men  ;  and  he  was  inveigled  on  account 
of  his  wcidth  by  a  party  to  join  in  some  public  scheme.  When  I  first 
met  him,  he  was  then  nourishing  in  pros|H.*rity,  and  had  sent  his  son 
with  a  tutor  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe. 

*  Sane  sinister  trick  in  the  iiiaiiagement  of  the  company  made  him 
n*siK>nsibIe  for  all  his  fortune  ;  a  li*gislative  invi^stigatitm  by  the  State 
of  New  York  was  instituted  to  examine  the  circumstances,  and  though 
Kckford  lost  all  his  fortune,  he  was  honoumhly  acquittetl.  lie  si*nt  me 
to  C'anada  ctkpics  of  the  proceedings,  and  1  was  glad  ami  stirrowful  at 
the  result  ;  glad  of  his  acquittal,  and  sorrowful  fur  his  fate. 
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‘  Ills  son,  however,  returned  to  him  ;  hut  ns  if  misfortune  had,  after 
a  career  «»f  preat  splendour,  mnrke<l  him  for  her  pnrticular  prey,  the 
vonnp  nmii,  in  atteinptinp  to  save  his  sister,  was  with  her  burnt  to 
joath. 

‘  1  saw  Kckford  after  this  calamitous  event,  and  we  had  a  pood  deal 
of  schfMd-lwy  conversjition  resjwtiup  himsidf.  He  had  then  made  up 
his  mind  to  leave  the  Ignited  States,  hut  had  not  decidt*d  in  what  di- 
Tt'ctioii  to  move.  1  mentioned  to  him  Russia,  offering  him  a  letter  ; 
hut  he  had  decidotl  on  no  pjirtieular  place.  Afterwards  he  went  to 
( onstantinople,  where  the  dockyards  were  put  under  his  superintend- 
ciiei*,  and  he  was  treate<l  by  the  Sultan  with  uncommon  condescension 
and  confidence.  He  died,  however,  soon  ;  his  bo«ly  was  curried  to 
New  York,  where  it  \^'as  intern'd  with  particular  disUnction. 

‘  The  circumstance  which  induces  me  to  mention  him  here  w’as, 
that  ainoiip  oilier  early  rccollectioiis  he  enquired,  in  the  conversation 
alluded  to,  if  1  had  any  remembrance  of  Marion  Crawford.  There 
was  something  in  the  topics  of  our  conversation  and  his  inaniier  that 
rendered  the  question  aflecting  ;  but  I  could  give  him  no  other  answer 
tlian  mv  mentioning  that  1  lielievcd  she  was  still  alive  and  immarried. 
Forty  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  seen  her.  It  has  ever  seemed  to 
lae  that  there  was  something  ])athctic  in  his  enquiry'.  1  have  often 
since  thought  of  it  ;  for  he  remarked  that  very  strange  changes  hap]»eu 
in  life.  It  was  so  with  himself,  for  lie  who  had  reached  the  very 
Mininiit  of  prosperity,  w'us  then  again  as  poor  as  Miss  ('rau'ford ;  but 
then'  \yas  a  consciousness  about  him,  that  he  y^’us  destined  to  die  no 
ordinary  man.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  12 — 14. 

With  that  mixture  of  waywardness  and  ‘  decision  of  character  ’ 
which  tbest'  memoirs  so  strikingly  evince  to  be  the  tein|)eruineut 
of  the  Author's  mind,  he  left  Greenock  without,  so  far  as  appears, 
either  ^  proximate  motive'  of  reasonable  force  or  any  very  tempt¬ 
ing  prospect,  and  came  to  London,  ‘a  forlorn  adventurer.’  His 
fei'iings  at  this  launch  into  the  waste  ocean  of  society  are  na¬ 
turally  and  vividly  described. 

‘  On  the  morning  when  I  bade  adieu  to  (treenock,  my  father  uccom- 
pniiitnl  me  in  the  jHisUchaise  which  was  to  convey  me*  early  enough  to 
nieet  the  London  iiiail-cuich  at  Glasgow.  The  air  was  bright  and 
calm,  hut  1  was  exct'cdi ugly  depresseil.  Duriiig  the  first  stage,  scarcely 
a  word  was  exchanged,  and  while  the  horses  were  changed  at  the  Bi- 
shopton  inn,  the  usual  stage  in  those  days  between  Greenock  und 
(ilosirow',  1  walked  back  on  the  fields  alone  with  uo  buoyant  heart. 

‘  The  view'  towards  Argyleshirc  from  thi'  brow  of  the  hill,  is  per- 
lia])s  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  world.  1  have  since  seen 
Mime  of  the  finest  hix*nes,  but  none  superior.  At  the  time  it  sccuied 
as  if  some  {leiisive  influence  rested  on  the  mountains,  and  silently 
allured  me  back  ;  and  this  feeling  was  superstitiously  auguienU'd,  by 
hapi  H'liing  ill  the  same  moinent  to  turn  round  and  beholding  the  east- 
rrii  sky,  which  lay  in  the  direction  of  uiv  journey,  sullenly  overcast. 

‘  (hi  returning  to  the  inn,  the  horses  had  been  some  time  in  harness, 
and  my  father  was  a  little  ini|>utleiit  at  my  ahacnce,  but,  conjtx'iuriiig 
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whut  was  |>asslng  in  my  mind,  said  little,  nor  did  wc  speak  much  to 
each  other  till  the  waiter  of  the  inn  oinmed  the  d(M>r  for  us  to  alight 
at  (3a8gow.  In  truth,  1  was  not  blind  to  the  {H‘rils  which  au'aited 
me,  but  my  obstinacy  was  t(K>  indulgently  considered.’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  (51—2. 

Hefore  he  left  (ircenock,  his  bosom  friend  Park,  one  morning, 
s]H.‘aking  of  Foster's  (mis])rinted  ForsytfCs)  Essays  us  remark¬ 
able  compositions,  iinpiired  which  (iult  ‘  thought  most  of’. 

‘  When  1  mentioned,  “On  Decision  of  (’haracter,” ’  says  our 
Aulo-hiographer,  ’  he  rcplitnl  gravely,  that  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
‘  it,  for  he  had  l)een  afraid  to  direct  my  attention  to  that  paper, 

‘  as  he  thought  it  calculated  to  encourage  a  bias  of  mind  in  me 
‘  which  should  rather  he  repressed.’  'I'his  is  ingenuously  told, 
hut  Mr.  (lalt  seems  unconscious  or  unwilling  to  admit,  how  cor¬ 
rectly  his  accomplished  friend  had  estimated  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  liis  character.  Tliis  friend,  too,  gave  him  ‘  some- 
‘  times  more  advice  than  was  always  requisite.’  Had  it  been 
followed,  perhaps,  it  would  have  justified  tne  adviser. 

Mr.  (lalt  engaged  in  London  in  mercantile  business,  to  which 
he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  with  his  characteristic  ardour 
and  largeness  of  scheming,  hut  with  the  ill  success  which  attended 
all  his  projects.  His  studies  while  in  business  were,  he  says, 

‘  truly  exemplary.’ 

‘  I  made  myself  master  vorv  early  of  the  Lex  Merc.itoria,  not  merely 
by  reiwling  it  through,  but  by  studying  it  as  necessary  to  my  pn^t*88 
in  the  wt»rld.  I  com|M»M*tl  a  treiitisi*  on  the  practice  of  under-writing, 
as  sanctioiuHl  by  the  existing  laws  and  the  decisions  of  tribunals: 
cliagrin  at  the  cloud  which  overcast  my  j>rospects,  induced  me  to 
ilestroy  the  manuscript.  I  composed  also  a  history,  to  the  time  of 
lalward  1 1 1,  inclusive,  of  the  ancient  commerce  of  England,  a  work 
t>f  research  ;  and  wrote  likew  ise  a  histi>ry  of  bills  (►f  exchange ;  for, 
although  always  a  desultory  student,  I  now  and  then  read  in  veins 
and  strata,  ]*ursuing  inirticular  objects  w’ith  ardor,  directnes.s,  and 
assiduity.  1  say  m»t  tfiis  in  vanity,  but  in  proof  of  the  ambition  with 
which  I  was  actuated.  A  man  whose  pnr{>oses  of  life  arc  ])assed,  may 
Ik*  allowc^d  t(»  s;iy  iw>  mucli  with  impunity  !  ’  \’^ol.  I.  p.  dj, 

Wc  purposely  refrain  from  critical  animadversions;  otherwise 
the  flippancy  of  some  remark.s  on  ‘  (’rimes  and  Sins,’  would  pro¬ 
voke  comment.  Mr.  (i.  ‘  agrei*d  with  Moses’,  and  differed  from 
Heccaria,  without  fully  understanding  (‘ithcr;  and  in  the  same 
spirit,  he  In'came  the  opponent  of  the  ‘  I  imskissonian  charla- 
‘  tanry.'  The  terms  in  which  he  s|)eaks  of  that  exceedingly  able 
minister,  are  discreditable  to  his  judgement. 

After  the  failure  i»f  his  mercantile  concerns,  Mr.  Galt  entered 
himself  at  Linenjlu's  Inn,  with  the  intention  of  studying  for  the 
bar ;  and  then  juirtly  for  his  health,  and  partly  to  pass  away  the 
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time,  vent  abroad.  His  rt^floctions  on  this  occasion  may  bi* 
serviceable  to  others  under  similar  circumstances. 

‘  It  is  unnecessjiry  to  inform  the  reader  that  this  crisis  of  life  \ias 
not  ph'asiint ;  I  would  Ik*  justified  imh'ed  in  stating  that  it  was  bitter, 
but  It  servt's  no  giKx!  ]nirpasi'  to  indulge  disagrtvable  rcmexnbranci*K. 
It  could  not,  however,  Ik*  disguise<l  from  myself  that  I  was  alnml  to  lie 
Imrn  into  the  scene  of  a  new  w’orld,  in  which  there  was  no  reason  to 
fX|H*ct  that  my  checquered  destiny  would  be  changed.  But  there  was 
St  the  time  a  consoling  advantage  in  my  ^irosjiects ;  a  young  man  ig- 
nonint  of  the  world,  who  thought  himself  fit  for  anything  he  M'as  likely 
to  undertake,  was  not  easily  dauntc*<l. 

‘  The  study  of  the  law  was  not  at  variance  \inth  my  habits ;  it  re- 
quirtnl  less  versjitility  in  the  application  of  the  mind  than  the  profes¬ 
sion  I  had  supposcHl  myself  to  have  abandoned,  not  then  sufficiimtly 
aware  that  the  lau-  requires  not  only  patronagt*,  but  a  ]ieculiar  class  of 
litigious  connexions  ;  in  fict,  the  aid  of  friends  is  as  much  wanted  in 
it  in  any  other  calling  or  business.  It  n'as  nut  till  enabled  to  think 
at  leisure  of  entering  Lincoln’s  Inn,  that  1  saw  myself  incurring  more 
hazard  than  at  the  time  1  imaginetl. 

*  One  who  conceits  himself  to  lie  at  least  equal  to  his  neighbours  in 
energy,  is  very  apt  to  make  a  false  estimate  of  the  chances  iif  life.  He 
»tvs  that  men  only  g<‘t  forward  by  their  own  talents,  and  it  is  not  till 
he  hjLs  4)htaim*d  some  insight  of  the  world  that  he  discovers,  although 
this  Ik*  true,  lie  is  yet  apt  to  undervalue  difficulties  by  attending  tw 
much  to  that  circumstance.  At  the  outset  of  life  there  is  no  profession 
whatever  to  which  the  aid  of  friends,  bt*  the  individuurs  talent  what  it 
may,  is  not  essential,  tlf  he  possess  superior  ability,  he  will  in  time, 
with  the  precursor  of  friendship,  make  himself  distinguished,  but  if  he 
Ik*  only  an  ordinary  ])er8on  he  wdll  never  rise  above  bis  first  establish¬ 
ment.  At  the  time,  however,  of  which  I  urn  treating,  I  was  reluctant 
to  U-Iieve  this  ;  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  human  rivalry,  hunever, 
has  left  no  niom  to  doubt  the  fact,  and  it  hits  reconciled  me  to  inv  sub¬ 
sequent  desultory  life ;  for  afterwards  it  did  not  aji)K*ar  within  the 
scojK*  of  proliability  that  I  could  have  made  my  way  at  the  bar  to  any 
satisfactory  degree  of  distinction.  No  one  existed  on  whom  I  could 
fitsten  the  slightest  claim  for  assistanct*,  nor  could  I  discern  any  chance 
in  store  to  facilitate  an  ambitious  career  by  the  law. 

‘  With  reflections  of  this  kind,  though  not  of  so  determined  a  caste, 

1  Imde  adieu  England,  half  desiring  that  no  event  might  occur  to 
make  me  ever  wish  to  return,  aud  yet  for  this  morbid  feeling  I  had  no 
cause.  Nothing  in  the  world  had  occurred  to  make  me  greatly  averse 

it ;  even  the  extraordinary*  conduct  of  iiiy  debtor  setmied  tfie  effect 
mnn*  of  a  mental  aberration  than  of  design,  at  all  events  he  was  not 
actuated  from  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  so  much  as  by  the  sug- 
g(*Ktions  of  OIK*  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  uiunkind  ; 
be  w  as  only  a  ItMil  in  a  more  skilful  hand.  Often  and  often  siuce  have 
I  eudeavuured  to  understand,  how  it  was  possible  for  a  man,  jKi.->sesM*d 
cf  a  fair  measure  of  understanding,  to  think  another  could  endure  such 
a  aeries  of  actions,  us  he  develop^  towards  those  of  whom  he  hud  un- 
fimunntely  Imh*ii  the  ruin  But  as  I  had  thrown  myself  like  u  die 

'01..  X*— K.s. 
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from  the  dicc-lH)X  in  my  London  adventure,  I  felt  no  ftxir  in  thb 
vovaj^.  It  would  have  |)een,  however,  nither  ludicrous  to  have  brared 
the  storm  like  (.'jesar,  with  the  hrajf  of  my  fortune ;  hut  something 
like  a  sentiment  of  the  H;une  kind  undoubtedly  sustained  me.* 

Vol,  I.  pp.  1 13—1 16. 

On  the  (lay  of  his  arrival  at  (iihraltar,  Mr.  Galt  first  Wcame 
acuuainted  with  Lord  Myron,  of  whom  he  has  since  undertaken 
to  Ik?  the  biographer.  As  we  are  not  reviewing  the  life  of  the 
author  of  Childc  Harold  and  Don  Juan,  we  shall  say  nothing  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  (ialfs  travels  were  in  every  reswet  adventurous. 
Difl’ereiit  projects  rose  iK'fore  him,  like  a  Will  of  the  wisp,  to 
tempt  him  onward  from  isle  to  isle,  and  over  mountains  and 
wastes;  and  he  returned  in  IMll,  with  excellent  commercial  plans, 
from  which  he  was  fated  to  derive  no  advantage,  hut  which  were 
‘  afterwards  partly  carried  into  effect  by  others  with  great  profit.' 
He  had  nothing  left  to  do,  in  this  state  of  disa]))H)intment,  but  to 
publish  his  Travels.  He  subsequently  accepted  a  mercantile  ap¬ 
pointment,  which  led  him  to  return  to  (iihraltar;  hut  ‘  unfor- 
‘  tunately,'  he  says  with  much  ingenuousness,  ^  1  never  in  my 
*  life  have  l)een  able  to  lay  my  heart  to  any  business  whatever,  in 
‘  which  the  imagination  had  not  a  share."  In  this  sentence  he 
lays  o|K*n  the  roots  of  his  character. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  the  circumstances  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  marriage,  while  as  yet  a  idiysician  without  fees  and 
a  writer  without  fame,  to  a  young  lady  without  fortune.  How 
nearly  Mr.  (halt's  adventure  u]>on  matrimony,  at  this  period  of 
his  life,  affords  a  ])arallel  instance  of  fortunate  imprudence,  we 
can  only  divine  from  the  following  singularly  laconic  paragraph. 

*  While  His  Highness  w’as  engagi'd  in  a  tour  in  the  country,  I  was 
married.  The  ceremony  t«H>k  place  on  a  Tuesday,  but  on  the  Saturday 
liefore,  I  met  with  a  most  amusing  adventure.*  Vol.  I.  p.  2-l(>. 

This  adventure,  so  strangely  linked  with  the  Author's  mar¬ 
riage,  apjK'ars  to  have  had  not  the  slightest  connexion  with  it.  It 
relates  to  an  interview  with  the  notorious  Mrs.  ("larke,  who  wished 
for  his  advice  as  to  publishing  some  papers,  which  Mr.  Galt  very 
frankly  and  ]>ro}H.Tly  recommended  her  to  8uj>})rcss.  After  this, 
we  find  him  again  visiting  the  Continent  at  the  first  restoration 
of  Louis  XVIIL;  and,  on  his  return,  setting  himself  to  write 
for  the  theata's.  A  mercantile  pro])osiil  led  him  to  return  for  a 
.short  time  to  (iret'iuH-k  ;  but  he  found  himself  no  longer  fit  for 
the  place,  and  was  glad  to  get  back  to  the  mctro)H)li.s. 

*  This  distaste  was  not  <K'casioncd  by  any  thing  that  I  had  met  with, 
but  a  con.sciousncss  of  Indiig  no  longer  the  same  sort  of  individual  that 
1  had  been  in  former  days ;  for  I  received  every  attention  that 
could  Ik*  exjH'ctiHl,  but  the  change  which  time  and  the  world  had  made, 
no  longer  ronderwi  me  susceptible  of  those  gratifications  that  had 
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once  endt'arcd  the  plact*  to  my  rcmembnince.  It  was  not  changed  in 
aiiv  aspt'ctable  form,  hut  uiy  tastes  had  undergone  a  great  alteration ; 

I  had  Ivaune  iiuicli  more  simple  in  my  huhits,  and  secretly  **  fashed 
at  many  things  in  which  the  tastes  of  an  earlier  }>eriod  might  have 
found  pleasure.’ — XoL  1.  pp.  275,  (5. 

Again  he  was  ‘  coni]Hdlcd  to  throw  hiinsclf  on  fortune,'  when 
the  most  unex]H*ctod  occurrence  gave  him  new  life.  ‘  In  the 
‘  course  of  my  checqueretl  life,'  says  Mr.  Galt,  ‘  I  have  often 
‘  met  with  sudden  and  uncx]H'cted  turns  of  fortune,  ftiirh  as  the 
‘  rvlif^intts  call  inferposifhms  of  Proridnice,’*  Those  who  view 
them  as  such,  arc,  at  all  events,  the  happier  for  a  creed  which 
calls  into  exercise  the  emotions  of  gratitude. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  following  Mr.  Galt  to  Canada, 
as  agent  for  tlie  (\inada  ('ompany,  nor  of  entering. into  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  a])parently  hard  case.  The  details  of  his  proceed¬ 
ings  will  be  found  very  interesting.  We  shall  transcribe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ])aragraph. 

‘  The  C’anada  C\)mpany  hud  ongiimted  in  my  suggestions,  it  was 
cstahlished  hy  my  endeavours,  organized,  in  disregard  of  many  ob¬ 
stacles,  l»y  my  ]H'rseverance,  and,  though  extensive  and  complicated  in 
its  scheme,  a  system  w'as  farmed  by  me  upon  which  it  could  he  w’ith 
east'  conducted.  Yet  w'ithout  the  commission  of  any  fault,  for  I  dare 
every  charge  of  that  kind,  1  w'as  destined  to  reap  from  it  only  troubles 
and  mortiticatioiis,  and  something  which  I  feel  as  an  attempt  to  dis- 
gnice  me.’ — V<d.  II.  pp.  157* 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  himself  involved  in  pecu¬ 
niar)-  embarrassments,  from  which  he  could  extricate  himself 
only  hy  submitting  to  the  insolvent  act.  Once  more  he  had  to 
begin  to  ‘  build  a  new  scheme  of  life,  in  which  the  secondary  con- 
‘  (lition  of  authorship  was  made  ])rimary.'  “  Laurie  Todd,"  and 
I  “  Southennan,"  were  the  first  fruits  of  this  new  course  of  exer- 
i  tion.  Ills  next  work  was,  the  “  Life  of  Lord  ilyron,"  under- 

I  taken  at  the  request  of  Alessrs.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  For  a 

I  J'hort  time,  he  conducted  the  Courier  newspa}>er  ;  but  soon  grew 
tilt'd  of  this  employment,  and  found  philosophical  reasons  for 
throwing  it  u]).  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  he  then 
undertook  the  compilation  of  “  Lives  of  the  Players."  We 
deem  it  worth  while  to  transcribe  part  of  an  a])ology  for  the  laxity 
of  conduct  which  prevails  on  the  stage,  us  it  places  in  a  very 
(Striking  light  the  pernicious  tendency  of  dramatic  engagements. 

'  It  is  quite  obvious  that  players  ought  not  to  he  estimated  hy  the 
common  rules  of  life  ....  The  half  of  their  time  is  spent  in  an 
artificml  state,  and  it  is  only  acting  justly  Uiwards  them,  to  l)car  this 
m  mind.  Moreover,  without  any  disparagement  of  their  virtue,  their 
vucation  re(}uires  them  to  assume  sentiments  and  parts  that  may  not 
accord  with  their  natural  feelings,  hut  w'hich  have  a  ci'rtain  control 
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over  those  feelinpi,  often  not  iK'neficial.  To  do  justice  to  a  well  con.  I 
ccived  and  well  expressed  driinatic  character,  the  passions  or  leritiei  I 
of  that  character  must  U*  put  on,  and  cannot  l)c  exhibited  with  any  I 
effect,  witliout  an  assumption  of  a  pn>bable  likeness,  which  is  nem  I 
worn  without  coniinunic;iting  some  taint  (»r  bias — no  woman  is  im.  I 
provtnl  in  her  heart  bv  playing  Millwood,  in  George  Barnwell/ — 

\^1.  II.  pp.  204, 5. 

What  follows  is  but  sorry  morality.  “  Bogle  Corbet’’  was  the 
Author's  next  ])ublication  ;  but  the  dates  of  his  multifarious  pro- 
ductions  arc*  not  given.  Speaking  of  bis  novels,  Mr.  Galt  says: 

‘  W'hile  I  d»>  think  the  world  has  not  done  justice  to  my  invention, 
there  is  one  of  niy  IxMiks  that  has  been  absolutely  neglected. 

*  One  of  the  monthly  reviews,  when  it  ap])eared,  shewed  a  dis- 
]M»sition  to  treat  it  with  more  consideration  than  works  of  hetion 
usually  are,  in  |H*ri(Hlicals  of  that  class.  But  yet  it  fell  still-l)orn  from 
the  press,  though  one  or  two  ingenious  friends  have  expressed  them¬ 
selves  pleased  with  its  sjK*culations.  It  was  called  the  Majolo,  of 
which  the  first  vtdume  appeared  by  itself,  subsi*quentlv  the  second;  i 
third  is  still  wanting.  It  is  any  thing  but  a  novel,  and  yet  it  has  been 
classed  as  strictly  of  that  species  of  ctuiijxisition.*  p.  222. 

We  forgive  Mr.  Cialt  for  forgetting  that  the  Review  to  which 
he  alludes  as  noticing  that  singular  production,  was  The  Eclectic, 
'rbe  first  volume  of  ‘  the  Majolo'  apj)cared  anonymously  in  1815, 
and,  as  he  says,  was  not  brought  out  in  a  manner  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  :  the  second  volume  we  never  saw.  The  article  to  which 
he  refers,  will  be  found  in  Vol.  V.  of  our  second  scries  (Jan.  1816). 
The  Reviewer  was  without  any  knowledge  or  even  conjec¬ 
ture  as  to  the  autlior  of  the  tale.  His  remarks,  therefore,  were 
entirely  suggested  by  the  indications  contained  in  the  work  itself. 
Under  such  circumstances,  they  could  not  |X)ssibly  Ik?  regarded  ai 
personal ;  and  yet,  they  deiine  a  character  which,  in  many  of  its 
traits,  may  strike  our  readers  as  having  its  counterpart  in  the 
autobiographical  pt^rtrait.  We  shall  perhaps  be  excused,  as  the 
volume  of  the  Review  is  out  of  print,  in  extracting  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  from  the  article. 

‘  We  find  it  difficult  to  characterize  this  singular  production.  The 
iHTusid  of  it  pleasingly  interested  ns,  and  the  impression  which  the 
illajolo  left  ujKui  our  imagination,  was  that  of  his  lieing  the  counter- 
jKirt  of  no  ordinary  mind.  But,  in  proct‘eding  to  analyse  the  opiniooi 
and  notions  ascribed  to  the  hero,  the  development  of  which,  through 
the  advantiigeous  medium  of  an  idt'al  character,  is  the  professed  object 
of  the  volume,  we  found  that  they  were  much  lH*tter  adapted  to  amuae 
the  hincy,  than  to  satisfy  the  judgement.  The  sentiments  expressed 
l»y  the  Majolo  phniMHl  ns,  we  found,  more  from  their  dramatic  pro* 
])riety,  as  fH*ing  the  expression  of  character,  than  from  their  intrinsic 
value,  in  point  of  either  depth  or  novelty.  They  seem  to  be  the  spe¬ 
culations  of  a  mind  more  accustomed  to  imagine  than  to  reason,  more 
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pninc  to  crcMlnlity  than  to  scenticism,  and  displaying  more  originality 
of  thought,  than  extent  of  inn>nnation. 

‘  The  character  of  the  Majolo  is  very  well  conceived,  and  finely  por¬ 
trayed.  His  opinions  seem  the  natural  growth  of  a  mind  in  which 
the  imagination  uniformly  appears  to  be  the  ascendant  faculty.  His 
remarks,  which  are  freouently  ingenious,  sometimes  profound,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  of  a  doubtful  tendency,  are  of  that  metaphysical  cast  which 
we  might  expect  from  a  solitary'  thinker,  but  whose  metaphysics  par¬ 
take  more  of  jM»etry'  than  of  philosophy.  The  combination  of  inge¬ 
nuous  egi»tism  and  reserve,  of  arrogance  and  nuKlesty,  of  energy  and 
weakness,  which  gives  to  the  character  of  the  Majolo  much  of  its  pic¬ 
turesque  effect,  is  well  ilelincatod,  and,  we  conci'ive,  perfectly  natural. 
. He  is  perpetually  digressing  from  his  desultory  narrative  into  re¬ 
flections  of  a  philosophizing  cast ;  which  display,  for  the  must  part, 
corriHTt  observation  and  amiable  feeling,  but  exliibit  a  singular  defi¬ 
ciency  of  religious  knowledge,  not  excusable  even  in  a  Sardinian  pea¬ 
sant.  The  notions  <»f  the  ^lajolo  concerning  Destiny,  as  “  a  kind  of 
moral  chemistry  as  a  chain  “  formed  by  links  of  physical  causes  ", 
and  other  sceptical  hints  of  this  kind,  are  so  vague  as  to  appear  con- 
nectiHl  with  no  determinate  opinions  in  the  Author’s  mind;  and  they 
may,  therefore,  Ik?  passed  over  as  harmless  insUinces  of  the  cloudiness 
of  idea  into  which  an  ambitious  fondness  for  philosophical  conjecture 
is  likely  to  lead  a  person,  in  the  absence  of  correct  moral  guidance.* 

This  may  he  thought  severe  criticism ;  and  the  Reviewer  docs 
not  a])]>oar  to  have  given  the  Author  credit  for  so  high  a  degree 
of  genius  as  Mr.  Galt  has  elsewhere  discovered;  but  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  the  opinion  was  founded  simply  upon  this  vo¬ 
lume,  which  obtained  from  the  public  little  or  no  attention. 

“  The  Annals  of  the  Parish,*”  we  are  a  little  surprised  to  find, 
was  written  as  far  back  as  1813.  Not  having  read  all  Mr.  Galt's 
novels,  we  can  give  no  opinion  of  its  comparative  merits.  It  is 
generally  reckoned  inferior  to  “  The  Ayrshire  Legatees,"  and 
the  iVuthor  himself  gives  the  preference  to  “  The  Provost." 
We  can  only  say  that  we  know'  of  no  work  which  so  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Vicar  of  VV'’akefield  in  spirit,  without  betraying  any 
of  the  servility  of  imitation.  It  is,  from  its  very  plan,  without  a 
plot,  and  the  anecdotes  are  not  always  novel,  b^ause  they  relate 
to  facts ;  but  it  is  altogether  a  very  delightful  and  almost  unex¬ 
ceptionable  production.  Nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  that 
such  a  volume  and  “  The  Majolo  "  should  have  proceeded  from 
the  same  mind  and  pen. 

Besides  these  and  other  works  of  imagination,  Mr.  Galt  wrote 
a  Life  of  President  VV^est,  from  materials  derived  from  himself; 
a  Life  of  William  Spence;  Lives  of  Admirals  Hawke,  Byron, 
and  Rodney,  for  Stcvcn8on‘*s  “  Lives  of  the  Admirals";  and  a 
Life  of  Cardinal  VV^olsey,  which  has  reached  a  third  edition. 
The  list  of  his  works  certainly  exhibits  proofs  of  his  being  one 
♦'f  the  most  industrious  as  well  as  versatile  writers  of  his  day. 
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His  schemes  and  ]m>jeets  were  innumerable;  and  life  has  proved 
too  short  to  realize  a  tithe  of  them. 

In  readinj;  these  volumes,  we  have  Iktu  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  character  of  .\ylmer  Whychcotte,  in  that  strange  hut  clever 
medley  entitled  **  Whychcotte  of  St.  .Fobu's.'' 

‘  •*  And  him,  what  wotddst  thou  say  }  ”  I  would  say,  most 
piititMit  roiuler,  tliut  he  was  »ine  who  to  natural  ismcrs  addcMl  iiulefati- 
pd)lc  industry  ;  one  wlm  ])«»ssessed  acute  discrimination  and  quick 
comparison ;  one  whose  early  pn>>pects  seemed  bright,  and  whose 

t)r(»hahle  destiny  seemed  brilliant,  hut  who8«»  voyage  of  life  was  lH.»8et 
)V  a  waywardness  disposition  which  ruined  Ids  jH*ace  and  wrecked 
his  happiness. 

‘  “  \Vhat  think  you  t»f  my  in*phew  Aylmer?”  said  Colonel  Whych- 
cotte  .  .  .  .  “  .My  opinion  t>f  Mr.  Whychcotte  is  this:  he  Inks  talent 
enough  for  any  thing;  he  will  attain  nothing.”  ’ 

We  should  rejoice  to  think  that,  late  as  it  may  come,  Mr.  Galt 
should  yet  live  to  realize  some  henetit  from  his  indefatigable  and 
well  meant  exertions  in  C*anada.  Surely,  if  thousands  could  be 
raised  with  ease  for  the  purchase  of  .Vhhotsford,  the  country 
ought  not  to  let  .lohn  (lalt  sink  in  the  season  of  helpless 
adversity. 


Art.  V.  .1  ftrirf  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev,  Richard  Davis,  of  fVaU 
fvorth  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Sermon  delivered  on  Occasion  of  his 
Death,  !»v  the  Hev.  F.  Cox,  LL.I).,  and  Selections  from  the 
Manuscripts  of  the  Deceased.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Hev.  .John 
Davis.  ll2mo,  pp.  27'h  I’rice  ;ijr.  London,  IHIkl. 

^  4  S  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  remarkable  for  his 
*  ^  ‘  gcKKlness,  rather  than  his  greatness,  for  moral  and  spi- 
‘  ritual  excellence,  rather  than  for  intellectual,  (though  not 
‘  unendowed  with  some  of  the  elements  of  distinction  of  the  latter 
‘  kind,)  it  is  presumed  that  to  readers  of  the  class  intended  the 
‘  contents  of  this  volume  will  administer  iHlification  and  pleasure; 

‘  while  to  the  iKTeaved  widow  and  family  of  the  deceased  minister, 

‘  as  well  as  to  a  large  circle  of  Christian  friends,  the  work  will 
‘  serve  its  a  pleasing  though  mournful  remembrance.’  This 
moilest  announcement  will  suiliciently  descriln;  and  recommend 
the  volume.  Mr.  I  avl«j  had  the  honour  of  leaving  l)ehind  him 
four  .sons  engaged  in  the  C'hristian  Ministry',  three  as  pastors  of 
Haptist  ('hurches.  From  this  circumstance  it  might  reasonably 
l)e  pR'Mimed  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and  his 
claims  to  veneration  are  well  sup|H)rted  by  this  brief  memorial  of 
his  long  and  useful,  though  unobtrusive  career. 

Not  having  receivtxl  a  regular  education  for  the  ministrys  (for 
he  was  married  l>efore  he  entered  uj)on  the  ofhee,)  Mr.  Davis  ne- 
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ver  ftimctl  at  a  higher  character  than  tliat  of  a  plain  and  perspicu¬ 
ous  preaiher  of  the  (iospel. 

‘  He  know  what  he  u*as  capable  of  effecting,  and  never  attempted 
*nT  thing  beyond  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  possessetl  of  that  na¬ 
tive  sjigacity,  that  sidid,  well- judging  g<MHl  sense,  so  esstmtial  to  a  ri^ht 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures, — for  the  want  of  which  no  learning 
can  c»»ni|HMisate, — which  constitutes  so  powerful  an  auxiliary'  to  learn¬ 
ing  the  iiu>st  extensive, — and  which,  for  many  practical  purjHMies,  is 
no  mean  sueciHlaneuni  for  learning  itself.’ 

It  was  very  shortly  after  the  time  that  Mr.  Davis  commenced 
preaching,  that  .an  important  modification  of  his  views  of  Divine 
tnith  took  place,  the  history  of  which  is  not  a  little  instructive. 

‘  As  a  preacher,  he  set  out  lijam  what  was  considered  some  fifty  years 
ago  the  th<»roughly  orthmlox  scheme  of  doctrine.  He  was  “  not  only 
wuimi,  but  sound  indeed  ”  having  adopted  those  tenets  w’hich,  in  the- 
oltnrical  ]>hruse,  are  termed  supralapsarian.  But  he  s(Km  fimnd,  that 
his  crml  contained  within  it  but  very  few  topics,  and  that  those  topics 
themselves  involvwl  but  very  few'  |H)int8  of  real  interest,  and  led  to 
scari'ely  any  practiail  results  ;  while  those  results,  upiin,  w'ere  rather 
injurious  than  Inmeficial — rather  opposed  to  the  sanctifying  teudeiicv 
of  the  “  truth  as  it  is  in  .lesus  ”  than  in  harmony  w'lth  it.  With 
such  a  creed  as  this  he  had  t(H»  much  enlargement  of  mind,  and  too 
much  piety,  to  remain  long  contented.  M"ith  one  effect  thereby  pro¬ 
duced  upon  his  preaching  he  felt  especially  dissatisfied.  His  dis- 
amrses  w'ere,  for  the  most  part,  addressed  to  believers.  His  heart, 
neverthelt'ss,  lietter  instructed  than  his  head,  w'ould  often  urge  him  to 
try  to  say  something  to  sinners.  But  then  his  creed,— his  cold,  ex¬ 
clusive,  repulsive  cret‘d, — checked  the  flow  of  liis  better  feidings,  and 
he  found  that  he  either  could  not  address  sinners  at  all,  or  that  he 
could  only  sjieak  to  them  in  language  adapted  rather  to  drive  them 
from  the  Saviour,  and  to  plunge  them  into  despair,  than  to  win  them 
to  seek  an  interest  in  the  great  blessings  of  salvation  ;  exhibiting  ,the 
Warnings  and  threateniiigs  of  the  Word  ajiart  from  its  invitations  and 
prom is<*s— giving  utterance  to  the  thunders  of  Sinai  rather  than  to 
the  whis|H*rs  of  Sion.  It.  occurred  to  him,  that  there  must  be  some 
difference  lietween  his  own  views  and  those  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
ajHistles,  sinct*  he  could  not  help  oliserving  a  great  discrepancy  lietweiui 
their  nusles  of  address  and  his  own.  He  therefore  resolved  to  exa- 
inine  the  Xew'  Testament  for  himself,  and  to  form  his  style  of  preuch- 
»ig  ujsm  tlie  mmlels  therein  exhibited,  conducting  his  investigation  in 
the  spirit  and  w'ith  the  ])ractice  of  prayer.  In  ugreeiiient  with  this 
res»»lution  he  U'gan  with  the  perusal  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In 
the  inspired  discourm^s  of  tht>se  holy  men  he  wion  discovered  the  ab- 
wnce  of  every  kind  of  reserve  in  their  exhortations  to  the  uncon¬ 
verted  ;  and  that,  without  any  distinction  of  sinners  into  sensible  or 
otherwise,  the  men  W'ho  crucified  their  King  were  exhorted  to  “  re|>ent 
and  l)e  baptized,"  to  “  save  themselves  from  their  untoward  genera¬ 
tion  ’’ — the  idolatrous  Athenians,  before  they  could  have  afforded  any 
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indications  of  a  spirit  of  awakening,  were  instructe<l,  that  **  (lod  had 
commanded  atl  men  et'cry  n'hcre  io  repent  ** — and  a  Simon  Magus,  even 
while  he  was  plainly  told  that  he  was  “  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and 
in  the  Ijond  of  iniquity/’  was  yet  urgi*d  to  repent  of  his  wickinlness, 
and  to  jiniy  (i<Kl,  if  jK*rhaps  the  thought  of  his  he-art  might  be 
forgiven  him.”  In  the  discourses  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  also  he  observed,  that  men  while  yet  in  an  unconverttHl  state 
were  addressed  \vith  the  like  unreserved  ness  ;  and,  honestly  following 
out  the  convictions  derived  from  the  whole  of  his  survey,  little  as  thev 
acciirded  with  his  once  cherished  system,  he  thenceforth  adopted  the 
pnictice, — a  pnictice  which  he  c^mtinued  to  the  dost*  of  his  life,  and 
of  the  fitness  of  which  he  never  intimated  the  least  doubt, — of  preach¬ 
ing  to  sinners  in  their  own  proj)er  and  native  character,  and  entreating 
them,  by  every  motive  which  could  address  itself  to  their  reason,  their 
conscience,  their  hopes,  or  their  feirs,  to  “  dee  fn>m  the  WTath  to 
come,”  and  “  lay  luud  upon  the  hope  set  iM'fore  them  ”  in  the  (b>s|)cl. 
His  coiKvpt ions  on  this  subject  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  the 
|RTUsid  of  some  of  the  pnMluctions  of  the  American  divines  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  Edwards  on  the  Will,  and  Bellamy’s  “  True  Religion  I)eli- 
iu*ated.”  He  soon  obtained,  as  the  consiMpience'  of  this  change  of 
views,  the  then  obnoxious  epithet  of  a  Fuller'd e  ;  though  it  is  worth 
recording,  as  affording  a  strong  presum])tion  in  favour  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  sentiments  in  wlmse  revival  Fuller  was  so  happily  instni- 
mental,  us  W'ell  us  illustrating  the  moral  and  intellectual  soundness  of 
iny  father’s  mind,  that  he  derived  his  notions  immediateh/  from  the 
j}rrusal  of  the  Sacred  /'o/wwc,  those  portions  especially  alwwe  noticed 
— that  from  Edwards,  Bellamy,  and  other  writers,  he  only  acquired 
stnuiger  convictions  (so  far,  that  is  to  siiy,  as  the  question  of  address¬ 
ing  sinners  was  amcerned,)  of  the  truth  of  ideas  already  imbilH'd  — 
and  that  he  did  not  fall  in  w'ith  Mr.  Fuller’s  publications  till  three 
years  after  he  had  adopted  opinions  c(»incident  with  those  advocated  by 
that  great  and  gtHsl  man.  From  the  time  <»f  his  adopting  these  sen¬ 
timents  his  whole  crt*ed  underwent  an  extensive  m<Hiific.ation,  and  he 
at  length  settled  down  as  a  imHlcrate  Calvinist.’  pp.  R — 12. 

Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  17®^'  dieil  in  June  lBi32. 


NOTICES. 


Art.  The  Analysis  of  Imtr^anic  Bodies.  By  J.  Ber*eliu.«. 

Translated  from  tlie  French  Edition,  bv  (».  O.  Rees.  12mo.  pp- 
IfH.  Li.ndon,  \iiXl 

To  cheinicid  students  and  to  practiced  chemists,  this  translation  of  a 
{Hirtion  <»f  Berzelius’s  invaluable  lalniurs  will  Ik'  very  acceptable,  the 
rules  which  the  w»»rk  comprises  lieing  of  the  highest  imjwrtancc  in 
analyticid  res4*arches.  The  Contents  are  indicated  by  the  folhiw'i^ 
ht^ils:  i)u  the  Analysis  of  Solid  Bodies.  Qualitative  Analysis- 
Quantitative  Analysis.  (teiioml  Rides  for  the  Analysis  of  (lases. 
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Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters.  Analysis  of  the  Solid  Parts  of  the 
Water.  Examination  of  the  Gases  contained  in  iVlineral  M^aters.  On 
the  ^Mieral  Character  of  Salts,  and  Rules  for  their  Analysis.  Rules 
fur  ublaiiiing  a  knowledge  of  Salts  from  the  Re-action  of  their  Bases. 
The  translation  apiH'ars  to  be  competently  executed,  and  some  useful 
notes  are  addixl.  We  observe  at  p.  iii,  line  2,  inscribed  for  inserted. 


Art.  VII.  si  Companion  for  the  Season  of  Maternal  Solicitude, 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  Hints  for  the  Nursery.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Searle,  Stony  Stratford.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  pp.  224.  * 

I^Hulon,  111^13. 

Tiir  Author  of  this  interesting  and  useful  little  book,  informs  us,  in  a 
very  nuKlest  ])refaci',  that  it  originated  in  an  inquiry  for  some  work 
Umring  on  the  subject  of  w'hich  it  treats.  Not  being  aware  of  any 
treatise  extant,  which  had  an  allusion  to  the  subject,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  <»f  a  Sermon  by  Chamock,  which  contains  but  few  suitable  ob- 
RtTvatiuns,  and  a  Tract  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Townsend,  of  Rother- 
hitlie,  he  was  induced  to  compose  the  small  volume  now  presented  to 
the  public.  In  soliciting  a  candid  })crusul,  he  assures  us,  that 

‘  his  object  is  usefulness,  not  literary'  reputation.  He  pretends  to  no 
elegance  of  style  :  plain  truth  in  a  simple  garb  has  been  his  aim,  both 
in  the  prost*  cum]K)sition  and  the  hymns  he  has  made  u}Hin  different 
subjects  in  the  iNNik.  Should  his  efforts  be  blessed  only  in  a  few  cases, 
in  imparting  consolation  in  the  proH|)ect  or  endurance  of  nature's  trial, 
and  encouragement  in  the  discharge  of  domestic  and  matenial  duties, 
it  will  constitute  his  highest  gratification  and  his  richest  reward.* 

A  performance  so  pious,  and  unpretending,  it  would  be  scarcely  fair 
to  criticise ;  w'c  will,  therefore,  by  a  few  brief  quotations,  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  of  it  for  themselves. 

After  some  intriKluctory  observations  on  the  disobedience  of  our  first 
parents,  our  Author  thus  proceeds :  — 

*  Leaving  the  sad  effects  of  this  unhappy'  act  of  disobedience  as  it  re¬ 
gards  the  world  in  general,  we  shall  trace  those  which  affect  the  female 
jwrtion  of  it,  and  especially  in  reference  to  that  season  which  is  em¬ 
phatically  called  the  hour  of  nature’s  sorrow  And  how  deeply  af¬ 
fecting  to  turn  to  the  original  denunciation  of  the  sentence  upim  the 
woman ;  a  sentence  around  which  seem  to  shine  with  fearful  bright¬ 
ness  the  rays  of  divine  equity  and  truth ;  a  sentence  which  cannot  be 
read  without  feelings  of  humiliation  and  sorrow,  a  sentence  which  has 
been  inflicted  down  to  the  present  moment,  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
till  **  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life  **,  as  wonum  Jirst  sinned,  she 
'ras  first  summoned,  and  first  sentenced.  In  common  with  man  she  is 
Clawed  to  disease  of  body,  condemnation  and  guilt  of  soul,  and  all  the 
tod  variety  of  pain ;  but  the  sentence  which  God  denounced,  and  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  this  chapter,  is  peculiar  to  the  female  sex. 

It  contained  a  threatening  of  additional  woes  and  pains,  in  which  the 
^Jian  cannot  share,  except  by  symjiathy.'  pp.  A,  5. 
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‘The  sentence,  “In  sorrow  shn  It  thon  hrini;  forth”,  was  expe. 
riencetl  hv  Kve ;  hnt  the  ImmIIIv  anjjtiish  she  ex|)erience(I,  was  not  thf 
greatest  siHIiction :  there  were  many  accompanying  circumstances  which 
rendered  the  birth  of  l»er  tirst-Imrn  afflictive.  The  child  wtis  Ijom  in 
the  imap*  of  its  parents:  it  was  “conceived  in  sin  and  broujfht  firth 
in  iniquity  The  first  human  I)einj»  that  was  mode,  was  made  in  the 
holy  likeness  of  Deitv  ;  the  first  that  was  fwrn,  was  born  in  the  sinful 
imii^e  of  a  fallen  ani  polluted  parent.  Had  the  pains,  sorrows,  and 
depravity  of  the  progenitors  of  mankind  lieen  ccintined  to  themstdvesit 
would  have  lesstMiisl  the  affliction.  But  how  deeply  affecting,  how 
truly  lamentable,  that  the  first  stream  from  the  fountain  should  have 
Ikh?!!  impure ;  that  the  first  branch  shot  from  the  trunk  should  have 
lieen  corrupt  and  unhealthy.  C’ain,  tlie  first-Wn,  was  “  the  dege* 
nerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine”,  which  was  originally  “  a  noble  vine”, 
wholly  “  a  riglit  sihhI”.'  pp.  fi,  7* 

Afier  enumerating  many  promises  in  the  word  of  G(mI  which  are 
calculated  to  afibrd  encouragement  to  the  C'hristian,  in  circu  in  stances 
of  Mirrow  and  pain,  it  is  added : — 

*  Tlu‘se  are  some  of  the  promist's  which  lK*ar  generally  iqion  the 
trials  of  (uhI’s  people  ;  let  them  Ik*,  carefullv  and  frequently  ]><*rn8ed. 
They  form  a  chain  of  the  most  precious  jewels,  a  celestial  amulet ;  a 
sovereign  antidote  to  fear  ;  an  infallible  s|H‘cific  for  melancholy  fore- 
liodiugs  and  depression  of  spirits.  They  compose  the  richest  cordial 
to  revive  and  animate  the  sinking  soul.  (lather  these  promises  toj^ 
ther,  ye  who  dnmd  the  hour  of  trial.  Let  your  mind  rove  over  them 
with  the  swi*t‘test  delight.  Lay  in  a  gootl  stock  of  them  against  the 
evil  day.  Only  a  few  of  these  promises  have  lHH?n  presented  to  you, 
as  specimens  of  the  rest.  Look  into  the  Scriptures,  that  “  garden  of 
the  Lord  ”,  which  contains  so  many  fruits  swet't  unto  the  taste,  so 
many  fragrant  flowers  to  refresh  and  delight.  There  you  may  collect, 
with  the  hand  of  faith,  a  thousand  more,  as  sweet  and  precious  at 
those  that  have  bi*en  culled  for  you.  Such  is  the  variety  and  adapti- 
tioii  of  the  ])romises,  that  it  would  l)e  impossible  not  to  find  a  specific 
promise  adapted  to  every  event  in  life,  whether  prosperous  or  advene; 
which  circumstance  shews  the  wisdom  and  love  of  (lod,  his  foreknow¬ 
ledge  of  ;ill  the  trials  and  temptations  of  his  people,  and  affords  de¬ 
monstrative  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  that  Ixaik,  which  contains  the 
noble  and  gracious  charter  of  the  believers’  privileges  and  promises.’ 

pp.  49,  50. 

One  more  extract  must  suffice.  After  having  urged  the  nt'cessityrf 
childnm  being  early  accustomed  to  the  public  w'orsbip  of  God’s  house, 
the  Author  remarks: — 


*  Sunuel,  .losiah,  and  Timothy,  besides  many  others,  w'ere  th«s 
early  brought  to  the  sanctuary,  devoted  to  the  service  of  (iod,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  active  worship,  (ireat  care  should  Ihj  taken,  as  childly 
grow  up  into  life,  to  see  that  they  regularly  attend  public  worship, 
and  that  they  attend  u  iih  iheir  parents,  T^he  shameiul  indifference 
shew  towards  the  worship  of  God  by  adults,  is  much  to  be  attribut^ 
to  the  want  of  regularity  w  hile  under  the  parental  roof.  When  chil- 
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dmi  tml  voiinp  pooplr  arc  nllmvcd  to  jyo  to  n  place  of  woira)^ip  only 
wkm  thcv  like,  and  rt'hrre  they  like,  it  is  sure  to  affect  their  hahita 
when  n'nioved  from  the  immeiliate  observation  and  authority  of  their 

parents.'  pp*  1**^7»  1^* 

The  above  extracts  arc  selected,  not  l>ecause  they  possess  any  pecu¬ 
liar  merit,  but  as  fair  specimens  of  the  entire  work.  In  the  name  of 
the  other  sex,  we  sincen'ly  thank  the  Author  for  this  judicious  and 
suitable  lK>ok,  in  which  the  sympathy  of  the  busliand,  the  affection  of 
the  prent,  the  piety  of  the  C^hristian,  and  the  solicitude  of  the  pastor 
nwv  be  clejirlv  traceil  in  almost  every  pa^*.  M^e  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  add,  that  t)ie  work  has  reached  a  third  edition,  although  scarcely  a 
vm  luus  elapsed  since  its  first  ]mblication. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Dictinnnrif  of  the  Natural  Histori/  of  the  Bible ;  or  a 
Description  of  all  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Beptiles,  and 
Insects,  Trees,  Plants,  Flowers,  Gums,  and  Precious  Stones, 
mentioncHl  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  ('ollected  from  the  beat  Au¬ 
thorities,  and  alphul)etically  arranged.  •  By  Thaddeus  Mason 
Harris,  D.l).  A  new  Kdition:  with  Corrections  and  considerable 
Additions.  12mo,  pp.  350.  Price  7^'*  bd.  Londuu,  1B33. 

The  first  edition  of  this  meritorious  compilation  utis  noticed  with  de- 
!«en'e<l  commendation  in  our  former  Scries.  The  value  of  Dr.  Harris's 
kbrnrs  was,  however,  very  materially  deteriorated  by  the  extreme  in¬ 
accuracy  with  which  the  work  \vas  printed,  owing  to  its  not  under¬ 
going  literary  revision  in  passing  through  the  press.  The  typographical 
errors  were  innumerable,  especially  in  the  Latin  citations  and  the 
notes ;  and  there  were  not  a  few  errors  for  which  the  printer  was  not 
res|)onsible.  The  work  has  been  very  carefully  revised  by  the  Editor 
of  tlie  present  edition,  who  has  also  intrcKluced  some  important  uddi- 
tion.s  and  corrections.  The  attractive  up|Hniranct;  of  the  volume  is  also 
not  a  little  enhanced  by  numerous  wotnl  engravings  illustrative  of  the 
natural  history,  in  its  present  8ha(>e,  the  volume  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  acceptable  to  the  Biblical  student.  It  is  decidedly  the  best 
account  of  the  natural  History  of  the  Bible  extant. 

As  a  s|>ccimen  of  the  additioiuil  articles  furnisheti  by  the  English 
Editor  of  the  present  volume,  we  take  the  following. 

*  Notunthstanding  the  high  authorities  above  cited  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  the  rhinoceros  is  intended  by  the  reVm,  the  present  Editor 
feels  compelletl  to  avow  his  conviction,  that  the  notion  is  untenable  fur 
the  folloiiing  reasons. 

*  1.  It  was  evidently  an  animal  familiar  to  the  Jews,  and  doubtless 
found  in  Palestine.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  in  denouncing  judgements 
'ipon  Idumiea,  predicts  that  **  the  unicorns  (reims)  shall  come  (or  full) 
down  with  them,  and  the  bullocks  with  the  bulls."  Isa.  xxxiv.  /• 

*2.  It  was  certainly  bi-corned.  See  Ueut.  xxxiii.  IJ*  Psalm 

xxii.  21. 

‘  3.  Its  strength  was  in  its  horns ;  and  it  is  classed  with  the  lion  as 
emblem  of  ferocity.  Psalm  xxii.  21. 
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'  4.  That  it  wa«  of  the  bull  Rpecies,  seems  implied  in  Job  xxxii, 

— 12,  as  all  the  beauty  of  the  passage  depimils  upon  its  being  an  aoi. 
mal  of  a  pmus  used  for  the  nuriMises  of  husbandry,  but  wild  and  in. 
capable  of  domestication.  The  language  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  IJ, 
would  lead  to  the  same  inference.  In  Psalm  xxix.  0,  also,  the  rcTm  it 
mentioned  in  immediate  parallelism  with  the  “  calf***  And  in  Psalm 
xxii.  it  is  observable,  that,  as  the  bull  of  Bashaii  and  the  lion  are  asaa. 
ciated  in  ver.  12  and  l.‘l,  as  apt  metaphors  to  describe  the  strength  and 
fierceness  of  the  foi*s  of  the  inspired  prophet,  so  arc  the  lion  and  the 
reVm  in  verse  21.  Both  the  lion  and  the  reTm  were  also  royal  symbols; 
and  Israel  is  compared  by  Balaam  to  both,  Numb,  xxiii.  22,  24;  xxiv. 

H,  9.  *rhe  one  was  the  symbol  of  conquest,  the  other  of  strength. 

In  pn*cisely  the  same  manner,  was  the  bull  employed  as  a  symbol  of 
royalty  by  various  nations ;  and  it  seems  to  have  (leen  es}K*cially  used 
as  a  symlxd  of  Assyria,  as  the  lion  was  of  Persia. 

‘  Ti.  The  rhinoceros  is  not  found  in  Syria  or  Kg)*pt,  and  could  not 
have  been  familiarly  known  to  the  Jews.  It  is  pacific,  not  warlike. 
Its  horn  is  for  ust»,  not  for  defence;  nor  is  it  adapted  for  “  pushing**, 
but  for  ripping  up  the  trunks  of  the  more  succulent  trees,  which  con¬ 
stitute  jnirt  of  its  fiHHl.  It  is  moreover  placed  on  its  nose,  not  on  its 
forehtMUl,  and  bent  backwards,  not  “  exalted  ”,  ac(X)rding  to  the  re¬ 
ceived  rendering  of  Ps;dm  xcii.  10.  In  short,  there  is  no  one  point  of 
the  description,  that  will  apply  to  this  animal,  except  it  be  muscular 
strength. 

‘  0.  The  passiige  last  cited  from  the  Psalms,  may  admit,  however, 
of  being  rendered  with  more  jiropriety :  “My  horn  wilt  thou 
strengthen  like  the  horn  of  a  reYm.**  'fliere  is  ap()arently  a  sort  of 
paronomasia,  both  the  verb  and  the  name  of  the  animal  being  derived 
from  the  same  root.  That  the  verb  has  the  signification  of  to 
strengthen,  as  well  as  to  exalt,  (like  its  synonyme  Dacr)  is  evident  from 
Zech.  xiv.  10  ;  and  so  closely  are  the  ideas  oi  height  and  strength  re¬ 
lated,  that  in  many  languages  both  are  expressed  by  the  same  wori 
See  Psalm  xcv.  4.  So  the  Celtic  dun  and  the  Teutonic  berg.  It  ii 
remarkable  that,  both  in  (Jaelic  and  in  Erse,  rehn  signifies  jwwer  or 
auth(»rity.  (See  Arm8trong*8  Gatdic  Dictionary.)  This  is  also  the 
im{>ort  of  the  Greek  fvfAri,  strength,  force ;  and  the  name  of  Rome  ii 
said  to  corres{>ond  in  signification  to  Valentin,  iiower,  strength.  Roma, 
which  has  imt  its  etymology  in  the  Latin,  is,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
related  to  the  Hebrew  Hamah  or  Ramath,  i.  e.  a  height  or  strong 
place.  There  seems  good  reason  then  to  conclude,  that  the  name  of 
the  reTm  denotes  its  distinguishing  and  characteristic  quality,— 
strength,  and,  metaphorically,  jwwer.  And  as  the  horns  ana  head  of 
the  animal  wert»  the  chief  seat  of  its  strength,  the  horns  became  the 
emblem  of  po^ver ;  and  to  strengthen  the  horns,  a  metaphorical  ex¬ 
pression  for  stren^hening  the  authority  of  a  potentate. 

*  7*  Pntfessor  Paxton  contends,  after  Bochart,  that  the  reYm 
the  same  animal  as  the  oryx,  a  species  of  wild  gotit ;  and  it  seems  that 
the  Arabs  give  this  name  (reem)  to  a  species  of  goat  or  of  gaxelle* 
But  they  also  cull  stags  and  antelopes  wild  oxen  ;  as  the  ancieot 
Gnvks  gave  the  name  $w$ol\o^  to  lioth  the  wild  goat  and  the  buffalo  * 
a  riMiiarkable  ctnncidence,  if  the  Aramcan  term  were  applied,  as  it 
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irould  seem  to  have  been,  to  animals  of  both  genera.  Geaenius  pro« 
nownces  in  favour  of  the  wild  buffalo,  as  intended  by  the  Hebrew 
tenn  :  hut  ajrainst  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  horns  of  the  buf¬ 
falo,  being  turned  inward,  are  unfit  fur  combat.  Boctius  strenuously 
maintains  the  claims  of  the  urus,  which  Caesar  represents  to  be  un- 
Unieal)le;  and  Pliny  describes  in  the  following  terms:  He  is  of  a  size 
little  inferior  to  the  elephant ;  in  appearance,  colour,  and  figure,  he 
resembles  the  bull ;  his  strength  and  velocity  are  great ;  and  he  spares 
neither  man  nor  beast  that  comes  in  his  way.  Such  an  animal  might 
utII  rank  with  the  lion.  Rut  Paxton,  after  citing  this  passage  from 
the  Koman  naturalist,  objects,  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  these 
wild  oxen  were  indigenous  to  Syria  and  Palestine.  ^  Aben  Ezra,  in¬ 
deed,  asserts,  in  his  commentary  on  Ilosea,  that  no  wild  bull  is  to  be 
found  in  Judica  and  the  surrounding  countries.  This  assertion  is 
plainly  at  variance,  however,  with  numberless  references  and  allusions 
10  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  the  wild  bull  should  have  been  un¬ 
known  to  the  Syrian  herdsmen,  is  quite  increilible.  Whatever  8|KM:ies 
be  intended,  whether  the  urus,  the  bison,  or  the  buffalo,  it  seems  to  us 
beyond  sill  reasonable  doubt,  that  a  wild  animal  of  the  bovine  genus, 
strong,  fierce,  and  untnmeable,  is  the  reYm  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
unicorn  of  our  translation.*  pp.  321),  33(). 


Art.  IX.— CORRESPONDENCE. 

WE  readily  give  insertion  to  the  following  articles  of  cor¬ 
respondence.  Our  opinion  was  so  fully  expressed  against 
the  monopoly,  as  well  as  against  the  authority  in  which  it  origin¬ 
ated,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  resume  discussion  on 
those  points ;  and  we  feel  not  less  anxious  than  is  Mr.  Child  him¬ 
self,  tliat  the  attention  of  the  public  should  he  drawn  to  the  whole 
subject.  In  noticing  the  evidence  relative  to  the  comparison  of  the 
small  pica  Bible  with.  Robertson’s  works,  we  referred  to  the  confu¬ 
sion  which  appears  on  the  face  of  it.  But,  as  the  expense  of  set¬ 
ting  up  in  type  the  small  pica  Bible  must  be  the  same  in  the  case 
of  the  small  paper  copies  and  of  the  Royal,  the  difference  of  cost 
can  consist  only  in  that  of  the  price  of  the  papers  used  for  the  re¬ 
spective  editions.  Mr-  Parker’s  evidence  appears  to  us  to  be  of 
importance  in  explaining  the  difference  of  statement  in  the  ver¬ 
sions  of  Mr.  Rees’s  evidence.  Mr.  Child  admits,  that,  in  the 
instance  of  the  small  pica  Bible,  his  estimate  for  paper  was  not 
confirmed ;  and  in  other  instances,  variations  of  price  appear  in 
the  evidence.  We  leave  the  letter  of  Mr.  Child’s,  and  the  de¬ 
tails  to  which  it  refers,  in  the  hands  of  our  readers ;  only  re¬ 
peating  our  opinion  against  the  monopoly,  and  our  wish  to  in- 
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tcreHt  the  public  in  the  question  to  which  Mr.  Child’s  communi¬ 
cation  refers.  We  are  certainly  ‘  disinterested,’  and,  we  hope 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  ‘  candid '  inquirers. 

^  Bnn^y,  13tli  Au^.  1833. 

‘  To  THE  Editor  or  the  Eclectic  Ueview. 

*  OK  AH  SIK. 

*  In  your  Article  on  the  Hible  Monopdy,  you  have  fallen  into  two 
or  three  ern»rs,  which  |H‘nnit  me  to  correct. 

‘  The  first  consists  in  brinirini;  the  alteretl  evidence  of  Mr.  Rm, 
given  March  Rth,  1JI31  (questions  711  to  71d)»  nnd  that  of  Mr.  Jo- 
sejdi  l*arker,  given  April  loth  (questions  IR7d*  lb71>  as  In^aring 
on  the  siime  |M»iiit,  on  the  Rth  of  March,  which  is  iin]>ossihie. 

*  There  is  no  proof  that  more  than  one  Edition  of  the  small  pic» 
llihle  was  Indore  the  Committee  when  Mr.  He«*s  was  examined,  and  in 
fact  there  was  hut  one,  and  that,  the  King’s  I’rinters’  Itoyal  Kditim^ 
s«ihl  hy  their  agents  at  retail,  and  l(i.T.  wholesale,  in  quires. 

‘  Mr.  J(»seph  Parker,  «m  the  ITith  of  April  {het ween  /irr  and  xir 
weeks  aj)er  Mr.  Ixces's  examination)  for  the  first  time,  brings  lK*f«pe 
the  Committee  “  the  smail  pafwr’’  Kdition,  and  then  not  for  any  pnr- 
m>se  of  comparing  it  with  KolK»rtson’s  Works.  At  question  1H71, 
Air.  Parker  expressly  declares  that  wmparison  Imd  been  made  lietween 
the  lioyal  Kdition  of  the  small  ])ica  Bible,  and  Robertson,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishes  |>ointedly  Indwt^ui  the  l>ook  then  in  the  hands  of  the  chair¬ 
man  (a  small  pica  Bible)  and  that  with  which  the  former  comparison 
had  Irvii  made. 

*  I  S4*nd  for  vour  ins|)ection,  a  copv  both  of  the  roval  and  small  pa- 
|H‘r  Kditions  t»t  the  King’s  Printers*  small  pica  Bible,  the  former  of 
which  I  allege  to  have  lu'cn  the  lKH>k  compared  by  Air.  Rees  with  Air. 
Cadeil’s  Kdition  of  Rol>ertson,  and  vou  will  at  oncH?  see  the  fitness  of 
the  coinpariMni,  and  the  justness  of  his  expressions  in  describing  the 
two  IsNiks,  in  the  unaltered  evidence.  The  evidence  as  it  is  altered  ii 
t«»tally  absurd,  and  when  you  hstk  at  the  IsMtks  you  will  S4S*  at  once 
that  the  King’s  Printers’  ten-and-six{H:nny  lastk  could  not,  iis  you 
state,  Ik?  intended  to  be  compared  with  the  RolK*rtson.  It  will  not  in 
any  one  particular  l)ear  a  comparis4m,  and  when  the  Royal  Kdition  of 
RolnTtson  is  compared  with  the  royul  small  pica  Bible,  the  latter  will 
nt  once  apj>ear  to  l)e  the  nu»st  exjK'iisive  Ixmk  to  the  manufacturer. 
While  the  IbdK'rtsou  sells,  w'holesaie,  for  llbr.,  and  the  Bible  for 

the  pa|H*r  for  the  latter  pays  no  duty, — that  used  for  the  former 
not  b*ss  than  [\d,  jht  |M>und  weight. 

‘  Vour  si'cond  error  consists  in  supjHising  there  are  discrepancies  be¬ 
tween  my  evidence  and  Air.  Bosley’s  ;  this  is  easily  explained.  Hit 
estimates  are  made  by  a  printer  working  for  a  laHikstdler,  w’ith  move- 
able  ty|H‘s;  (siH!  questhms  PJlKi,  1322,2282;)  and  the  profit  on  the 
laltour  only  is  charged  mine  are  made  on  the  principle  of  business 
folhm'iHl  by  the  King’s  Printers  (see  question  1827),  and  there  is  no 
discre|mncy  at  all  In'twecn  our  estimates. 

*  Thirdly  ;  you  say,  **  Air.  Childs’s  estimates  for  paptT  sometimes 
se'cm,  us  in  the  case  of  the  small  pica  Bible,  to  be  erroneous.”  Will 
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Tou  l>c  oiiouph  to  direct  the  pidilic  to  questions  1888,  1028  to 
105IV-4,  2278,  2i512  to  2^1^14,  when  it  will  appe^ar  that  my  esti- 
nutc's  for  the  prices  of  papt'r  are  in  every  instance  hut  one  conSrmeil 
bv  centlenien  interest<Ml  in  •kt'cping  it  as’liigh  as  possible  ;  and  if  the 
inonop»ly  were  reinovtHl,  I  would  forthwith  furnish,  for  jtrrmanmt 
talc,  an  etlition  of  small  pica  Bible  on  paper  at  10^.  6rf.,  in  all  parti¬ 
culars  as  go<xl  jis  that  estimated  for  at  question  1088.  Every  day's 
cxpriciici*,  since  August  10th,  1831,  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  1 
then  expressed  (set'  question  2333. )  Dties  not  the  note  at  the  foot 
of  the  last  pagi'  of  your  article  answer  itself  I  think  it  does. 

‘  When  I  petiti<med  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject,  it  was 
on  pulilic  gn>unds  alone  ;  private  interest  1  could  have  none,  in  at- 
temping  to  open  a  field  where  I,  in  common  with  other  printers  and 
Ixsjkst'llers,  might  find  competition  with  those  w'ho  had  so  long  en- 
joveni  the  profits  of  a  great  monojioly.  I  have  seen  much  of  the 
anxiety  of  the  poor  when  the  Bible  Society  collectors  have  calk'd  for 
their  jK'iice,  and  I  hoped  by  this  petition  to  call  the  attention  of  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  subject.  I 
a*as  fully  preparwl  to  expect,  and  to  receive  wnth  met'knt'ss,  all  the 
obloquy  and  misrepresentation  with  which .  parties  intefesttHi  in  sus- 
Uiining  the  monopily  might  honor  me, — while  I  hojied  to  be  able  to 
answt-r  all  the  objections,  and  unravel  all  the  niystcrt'  which  the  acute¬ 
ness  and  ingenuity  of  that  class  of  functionaries,  who  enjoy  peculiar 
privileges,  have  such  a  happy  knack  of  placing  in  the  way  of  the 
pkinest  subjects. 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  I  hoped  that  candid  and  disinterested  inquirers 
would  Ik*  convinced  that  monojioly  is  not  exactly  the  surest  way  tif  ob- 
t;«iiiing  either  accuracy  or  cheapness.  Amongst  the  latter  class  1  rank 
you,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  take  the  trouble  to  send  you  the  four 
Isiokis  for  insjH'ction,  and  with  them  this  attempt  to  set  you  right  on 
those  ]H)ints  where  you  have  misapprehended  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dcuce. 

*  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

*  Yours  truly, 

‘JOHN  CHILDS.’ 

e  have  also  received  the  Ke|>ort  of  an  examination  instituted 
by  the  Select  ('ommittee  of  the  House  of  (kuninuns  on  the 
King's  printers'  patents,  for  the  ,pur]K)se  of  obtaining  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  difi’ercnces  betwt*en  the  evidence  relative  to  the  small 
pica  Bible,  as  it  ap})ears  in  the  several  versions  of  the  examina- 
iion  of  Mr.  Uees ;  from  which  we  deem  it  sufficient  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  following  extract. 

*  Examination  before  Mr.  Hume  and  Sir  B.  II.  Inglis,  M.P. 

'  I^Ik.  White,  Committee  Clerk: 

*  1.  Can  YOU  produix'  the  Bible  marked  No.  2,  which,  on  the  9th 
March,  licil,  was  sliewn  to  Owen  Rees,  Esq.,  witness  before  the 
King’s  Printers’  Committee? — Ves,  1  can.  It  has  never  been  out  of 
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iny  possession — that  is  to  say,  it  has  never  Wn  ont  of  my  houst.  1 
sent  it  into  the  country,  and  have  now  had  it  brought  back. 

‘  IMr.  Rkks  : 

‘  2.  Is  this  Bible,  No.  2,  the  book  which  utis  shewn  to  you  on  the 
9th  of  March,  IICU  ? — This  is  the  Bible  which  was  shewn  to  me.  I 
nuKtouk  it  for  a  n»yal  paper  Bible  when  I  gave  my  answer. 

‘  3.  It  was  the  discovery  of  this  ern>r  which  induced  you  to  deiiie 
to  make  the  correction  ? — It  was.  I  discovered  it  as  soon  as  I  got 
Imuie. 

*  ^Ir.  Whitk,  recalled: 

‘  *1.  Are  you  ctTtain  that  the  lHH>k  which  you  have  now  produced  ai 
No.  2,  is  the  Innik  described  Jis  No.  2,  which  was  shewn  t«>  Mr.  Rm^ 
— I  cannot  say  that  it  is  the  IsMik  which  was  shewn  to  Mr.  litres;  bat 
I  can  say  that  it  is  the  identical  book  which  I  received  from  the  King’i 
Printers  under  that  mark.  No.  2. 

*  To  Mr.  Beks: 

‘  ii.  With  your  experience,  could  ytm  have  made  such  a  mistake  at 
tme  In'tween  a  medium  and  royal  paper? — I  am  not  much  in  the  habit 
of  IcHiking  at  books  with  that  view.  I  am  certain  that  the  l)ook  whicb 
is  shewn  to  me  now,  is  the  same  No.  2  which  was  shewn  to  me  on  my 
former  e.xami nation. 

*  <i.  Would  you,  when  desired  to  send  to  this  Committee  the  Iraokt 
printed  by  the  King’s  Printer,  have  sent  Bibles  printed  by  the  King's 
Printer  for  the  IJidie  Socie/t/  ?  — Certainly  not. 

‘7*  Is  the  |Mij)er  (on  which  the  Bible  No.  2,  now  l)efore  you,  is 
printed)  the  same  t^qually  as  that  on  which  the  King’s  Printers*  me¬ 
dium  Bible  is  printed? — It  is  rather  better;  the  Societies’  Bible  it 
rather  ls*tter. 

*  H.  W'hat  pro|H>rtion  di>e8  that  Bible  now  before  you.  No.  2,  \ieu 
to  Holiertson's  \\’orks  printed  by  Messrs.  SpottiswiKnle,  and  published 
by  Cadell  } — It  contains  tifty-one  pages  more  than  the  Hol)ertson,  and 
is  three-fourths  of  a  pound  heavier ;  its  price  is  lOr.  (W.,  and  the 
price  of  UolnTtsou  is  2l)r.;  the  Bible  has  1271  pages,  the  Kobertaoo 
1229. 

*  9.  Then  the  answer  which  you  originally  gave  in  respect  to  the 
Bible  No.  2,  that  it  was  stdd  at  the  same  price,  was  erroneous  ? — Cer¬ 
tainly  it  was  erroneous ;  the  error  arose  from  my  having  the  list  of  the 
King's  Printers’  Bibles  in  my  hand,  and  not  distinguishing,  at  the 
time,  n>yal  from  medium.  The  royal  being  in  that  list  marked  as2(k. 
and  the  medium  being  marked  as  lOr.  (k/. 

‘To  ^1k.  John  Child: 

*  10.  You  liave  been  present  at  tliis  examination,  and  have  heifd 
the  statements  by  ^Ir.  White  and  by  Mr.  H«‘es:  what  observatkm 
have  you  to  make  in  relation  thereto? — That  the  Bible  marked  No.  2, 
and  luiw  prtKluctxl,  cannot  be  the  Bible  which  was  exhibited  befoit 
the  Committee,  ina.smuch  as  it  is  published  exclusively  bv  the  Bibk 
Society  for  subscribers  only,  and  is  printed  on  pu[>er  totally  dilfereiC 
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frwn  that  <*n  which  the  King’s  Printers*  miHlium  is  printed ;  though 
h»»th  are  printetl  hy  the  King  s  Printer.  The  reasons  which  I  give  for 
this  olwtTvntion  are  to  N'  fotind  in  Answer  9t>4,  where  it  will  l>e  seen 
that  the  King’s  Printers’  royal  e<l  it  ion,  marked  No.  2,  is  sold  in  sheets 
gt  Hw.  wholesjile.  Again  in  Answers  985,  i>94,  the  same  Bible, 
No.  2,  is  rt*ferre<l  to,  and  at  Answer  988  particularly,  where  the  same 
Hihle,  i.  e.  r«»yal,  is  descrihe<l  as  weighing  41b.  which  could 

not  have  l>een  the  cas<'  if  the  hook  had  been  medium. 

*  11.  Ill  Question  987,  March  12,  18!U,  you  state  that  there  are  HO 
shwts  in  the  Ibibertson’s  Works,  and  80  sheets  in  the  Bible  No.  2. 
Dia  you  examine  them  at  the  time  of  your  examination  ? — I  did ;  the 
hooks  were  on  the  table  at  the  time. 

•  1*2.  Have  von  any  other  observation  on  the  matter.^ — In  Answers 
1.^12,  1313,  Mr.  Ibiiiert  Beslev  having  lieen  instructed  to  prepare  an 
Kstinmte  tor  the  ortmH)  rojfal  llihlc.  So.  2,  states  that  it  is  sold  by  the 
King’s  IVinters’  agents,  for  20a.;  whicli  answer  I  consider  as  marking 
the  iiientitv  of  the  No.  2  whicli  was  shewn  to  me,  with  the  No.  2 
shewn  to  other  \yitnesses.  Again,  at  Answer  1871,  Mr.  Jtniepb  Par¬ 
ker  static,  that  u  large  paper,  of  the  small  jiica  letter,*  sells  at  20s., 
while  a  Issik  (tf  small  pica  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman,  sells  fur  9s. 

‘  13.  Does  not  this  imply,  that  there  were  two  llihles  at  one  and  the 
mnu*  time  the  subject  of  examination  ? — 1  cannot  say,  as  1  know  of 
no  lb.  King’s  Printers’  Bible  *.  ‘  In  presence  of 

'  (Signed)  Josepu  IlruE, 

*  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  King's  Printers*  Pateota. 

‘  Mfmohan’dttm  agreed  to,  July  30th,  1K13,  by  Mr.  Htmk  and  Sim 
Hoiikrt  Hamry  Inglis,  respecting  Part  of  the  K)ddenoe  taken 
liefore  the  StdtTt  Ckimmittet?  on  the  King’s  Printers’  Patents. 

‘  There  lieing  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Evidence  taken  before 
the  Select  ( 'oininittet*  on  the  King’s  Printers’  Patents,  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  first  ctipy  which  was  printetl  by  the  Coiiiinitlee  for  their 
own  exclusive  use,  and  the  c*)py  whicli  was  subsequently  ]>riutod  in 
the  Kejiort  laid  before  the  Ilous<‘  of 'C’oumiuns,  we  have  considered  it 
pTo|KT  to  institute  an  inquir)*  into  the  cauiw  of  that  differeuct*,  and  by 
the  pvidcnci*  of  Mr.  ()wen  llees  and  Mr.  John  Child,  as  annexed  to 
this  pa|>er,  it  ^vill  ap}H.*ar  (conqmring  such  evideuc4‘  with  the  Questions 
and  Answers  No.  711  to  718)  that  Mr.  Owen  Kees,  in  his  original 
rxaminatioii,  mistook  the  medium  }>a|>er  small  pica  Bible  for  a  royal 
paper  small  pica  Bible,  and  was  afterwards,  when  he  discovered  the 
mistake,  allowed  t<»  make  the  necessary  correction.  The  evidence  of 
l^lr.  John  Child  will  explain  the  view  which  he  took  of  tl»e  evidence 
«f  Mr.  Owen  Rees,  as  it  was  printed  in  the  first  copy,  which  he  had 
Isfii  allowed  to  read  previouidy  to  Mr.  Owen  Rees  having  received 


*  ^Ir.  Parker’s  answer  certainly  shews  that  there  were  two  Bibh« 
m  one  and  the  same  time  the  subject  of  c.xain illation  :  the  price  of  the 
tHford  small  pic.i  Bible  is  9a. 
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t)crtniKM(in  to  nv.iko  the  ulteration  in  qiiestion,  and  which  corrfvtHm 
lia»  led  to  the  difference  of  opinion  which  lias  taken  place, 

‘  (Signed)  .Ioskpii  IIi’mk,  late  C'hairninn  of  the  (^itnmittcf. 
Hohkkt  IIakhy  Inui.is.' 

To  us  it  appeared  that  the  coini^arison  of  the  Ucdiertson  with 
the  royal  paper  pica  llihle  was  iinpro])er.  'I'lie  medium  |wipeT 
small  pica  lliblc  may  very  fairly  he  compared  with  the  Uohertson, 
and  the  advantage  is  ^eatly  in  favour  of  the  former.  Itisun. 
(|uestionablY  a  much  chea|MT  Iwiok. 


Mr.  Uoliert  Hesley,  whose  evidence  is  referred  to  in  the  pre. 
ceding;  extracts,  has  addressed  to  us  the  following  letter,  which 
we  leave  to  speak  for  itself. 


*  To  THE  Kditor  of  the  Eci.f.ctic  Kkvif.w. 


‘  sill, 


‘  In  the  Article  on  the  Hihle- Printing  ^lonopoly  in  your  Xumlicr 
for  August  last,  you  have  dismissed  entirely  the  plea  set  up  hy  the 
Mono|Milists,  that  the  monopoly  gives  the  public  any  additional  security 
for  the  purity  of  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  have  shewn  very 
clearly,  that  the  only  real  question  at  issue  is  one  of  mere  shillingi 
and  |H‘nee, — this  is,  certainly,  in  all  times,  important  enough,  and 
esjieciully  so,  when  every  lover  of  truth  is  anxious,  to  circulate  the 
greater  quantity  of  Inioks  w’ith  the  lesser  sum  of  money. — In  your 
analysis  «»f  the  Evidence  given  lieforc  the  Parliamentary  (\>mmittee, 
you  have  omitteil  to  notice  that  part  of  it  connected  with  the  printin|t 
the  .\cts  of  Parliament  and  Statutes,  without  which  some  readers  will 
hardly  Ih*  able  ti»  judge  correctly  of  the  reliance  to  lie  placed  on  the 
Estimates  generally,  which  were  lain  on  the  table  of  that  (’ommittee, 
and  on  which  the  whole  gist  of  the  discussion  rests. —  If  you  will  refer 
to  the  averments  in  the  Petition  on  which  the  Committee  was  ap- 
jHiinted,  you  will  see  that  the  Petitioners  statetl,  that  the  law's  of  (»« 
and  the  laws  of  man,  luM»ks  of  all  others  with  w’hich  w'c  ought  to  be 
most  familiar,  were  charged,  the  one  2,*),  and  the  other  per  cent 
higher  than  they  ought  to  he, — one  very  material  feature  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  was  the  enormous  price's  charged  by  the  Patentees  fnr 

Itrinting  the  Statutes  at  large,  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  when 
w'jis  cuIIchI  on  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committci*,  to  furnish  inform¬ 
ation,  as  to  the  prices  of  printing,  I  at  once  took  considerable  |'aini 
to  lav  before  him  such  estimates,  as  I  knew  w'ould  stand  the  test  rf 
any  examination,  however  critical. — To  demonstrate  that  these  ait 
not  the  fallacies  they  are  represented  to  be,  I  can  refer  you  to  tl» 
lairds  of  the  Treasury  themselves,  hir  they  have  acted  on  these  esti¬ 
mates  to  their  fullest  extent, — they  have  reduced  the  prices  which  they 
paid  the  Patentees  from  h»ur  |K*iiee  jkt  sheet,  to  one  ]>enny  half  |)cnny, 
and  hy  the  exertions  of  that  (''Ommittce  a  saving  to  the  public  in  that 
particular  has  Ikhui  made  i»f  i’fiO.OOO-  (sei‘  the  IUqK»rt  of  the 
luittiv  of  Mipplv .  .\ug.  I()lh,  in  the  Times  of  the  IJtli  t>f  August  last)- 


Correitpondence. 

T«»  every  impartial  porson,  this  nuist  lie  a  most  triumphant  ansnvr 
to  all  the  misstatements  and  misrepri'senUitions  connected  with  this 
part  of  the  subject,  aiul  ought  to  ho  considered  as  demonstrating  that 
if  one  pirt  (»f  the  estimate  is  g<»od  to  act  on,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  dismiss 
the  other,  en  ca\';dier,  withotit  showing  in  what  part  they  are  fal¬ 
lacious.  Then'  is  another  point  in  niy  Evidence,  1  should  wish  to 
din'Ct  attention  to ;  if  you  will  refer  to  question  1819,  you  will  sec 
that  I  e.iri'fully  avoi<le<l  mixing  up  the  Itookseller  with  the  printer, 
tnv  (*stimntcs  being  those  of  n  printer  only ;  this  will  explain  some 
spjwrent  discrepancies  l>etween  them,  and  some  others  which  were 
produced  in  Ci>mmittee. 

*  There  are  some  curious  facts  connected  with  the  Ro^al  Octavo 
Rihle,  (which  was  certainly  the  l»ook  to  w’hich  1  was  directed).  By 
referring  to  the  List  of  Bibles  and  prices  of  the  King's  Printers* 
Imoks  b)r  lfl88,  I  see  this  very  identical  Royal  Octavo  Book  it 
reduced  from  29 .v.  to  15^.  retail,  and  from  Ifu.  to  i2.v.  wholesale  ;  if  the 
King’s  Printers  can  at  onct'  retluce  the  price  of  a  Iniok  thus  brought 
into  public  notict',  |M*r  cent.,  thert*  need  bt'  no  further  controversy 
nt'ct'ssar}'  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  high  time,  in  works  'of  such  daily 
lirt'ad  ini|)ortanc(',  the  price  charged  to  the  public  should  have  a  little 
more  afhnity  to  tlie  cost.  In  referring  to  the  same  book,  Mr.  Parker 
savh,  that  209  copies  have  not  Inieii  sold  in  seven  yeurs,— -this  may  be 
the  r.m‘ ;  that  few  are  sold  is  no  answer  to  my  statement.  1  am  wil&ug, 
at  this  moment,  to  print  that  particular  laiuk  at  the  jiricc'  stated  in 
ii\\  evidence,  and  to  allow  the  University  any  moderate  sum  out  of 
the  profits  for  the  use  of  their  privilege.  Mr.  Parker  states  further, 
an*  Question  I99;i,  that  the  Small  Pica  Jilediuni  Octavo,  the  same 
bmk,  in  fact,  is  a  l)ook  they  sell  19,(HK)  unnuallv  of ;  surely*  if  the 
Oxford  people  alone  can  sell  l(b(HN)  annually  of  Uiis  book  in  medium, 
1  am  not  far  wrong  in  estimating  for  19,(M>9  on  Royal  Pajier,  sup- 
j»osing  the  price  reduced  to  a  com|K*titiuii  scale. 

‘  You  will  excuse  my  entering  on  this  subject,  thus  at  length  :  I  feel, 
by  tlu*  remarks  attached  to  my  evidence,  that  I  am  ]>ut  on  my  trial, 
and  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  stand  clear  of  all  iuiprojier  bias  lu  a 
matter  of  such  moment.  In  tvhairt'er  other  parlicuLar*  my  evidence 
•nay  hr  questionable  I  am  prepared,  at  auy  time,  lu  deumiislrate  its 
trutii  by  any  ie.st  wbicli  may  be  produced. 

‘  The  question  of  being  taxed  for  our  Scriptures,  is  now  getting  U* 
Is*  generally  undersUHKl,  souie  of  our  best  Uien  have  taken  the  subject 
up,  and  it  i>ecomes  the  duty  of  all  (Hfrsons,  aiixiuus  fur  the  fret*  natural 
cirnilation  of  the  Bible,  to  aid  in  the  desirable  object  of  uiakiog  the 
U»oks  cheap.  I’he  Bible  Societies  are  more  eh|>ecially  called  on  to  elaiui, 
in  the  case  in  America)  the  right  of  printing  their  own  books  ; 
whether  they  make  the  claim  or  iml,  tlie  days  of  this  mono|Mily  is 
numlK*red. — it  cannot  stand  against  liit*  inlelligenct'  of  the  age,  and  J 
um  pnaid  in  lieiiig  one  of  Ute  inslruutcnts  ust'd  in  bringing  that  iiiouo' 
Jndy  to  an  end. 

‘  KOliKKT 

10,  Nortluiiii pu>n  Stjuar**.' 
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Art.  X.  lA  I  I:RARY  I\ TKTJ.IOKNCK. 


The  Life  of  the  lute  Hcv.  ILtwlnnci  Hill,  A.M.,  \h  prcparinij  for, 
und  will  siHMi  he  in  the  pre^s,  by  the  Kev.  Edwin  Sidney,  A.M.,  «f 
St.  .lohn'K  ('ollejre,  C'snnbridf^e,  and  Cunite  of  Aele,  near  Xonvich,  hit 
relative  and  \var<l  ;  t(»  whom  he  b<‘qneathed,  to  l)e  \iH<‘d  at  hiadit- 
cretion,  all  hia  l*a|>erM  nml  MSS.  These  consist  of  his  own  Journals 
of  his  early  Preachiinj,  and  other  iiiterestinj»  Documents,  toj^therwith 
I^'tters  fn»in  his  brother.  Sir  Richard  Hill,  and  his  Friends,  during 
his  Uesideiu’e  at  Eton  and  Cambridjje.  To  these  are  .idded,  thasp 
addresKeil  to  him  on  im|M)rtant  Occasions,  by  Whitfield,  Reverid^ 
\'enn,  C»iW|)er  the  Pm't,  Ambrose,  Serle,  and  various  Rerscms  of  emi¬ 
nent  Piety  and  Talents.  The  Work  will  als4>  contain  many  Ehanie- 
teristic  and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  his  Life  and  Ministry,  with  some 
of  his  most  interesting;  ( ’oiTes|Mmdence.  It  will  lx*  (bMlioited,  by  j)er- 
mission,  to  his  Nepliew,  (ieneml  the  I^ird  Hill,  ('omniander  of  the 
F(U*ces,  &c.  vS:c.  Ac. 


'I'o  ine<?t  the  wishes  of  a  considemhlc  numlier  of  the  intellif^ent  but 
tKH»rer  chisses  of  the  community,  the  Proprietors  of  **  Chivier's  Animtl 
Kingdom  ”  have  pre|iaretl  a  cheap  edition  of  that  ^reat  work,  now 
publishing,  with  colourtnl  plates.  The  cheap  edition  will  consist  of 
exactly  the  siime  pa[>er  and  type  ;  it  will  also  contain  the  full  enm- 
]deinent  of  plates  (five  hundrinl),  but  they  will  lie  uncoloured.  Price  dd. 
To  l)e  published  weekly. 


Just  nublished.  Spiritual  Vepetation,  or  the  Blade,  the  Far,  .and 
the  Full  Corn  in  the  Ear,  by  John  Adey.  Also,  by  the  same  Au¬ 
thor,  the  Two  Talents;  «>r  ^Memoir  of  Charlotte  Tampkin,  a  Pious 
Servant. 


Art.  XI.  WORKS  RPXENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


RIOUSArHY. 

I'he  Life  of  the  late  Dr.  Ailain  Clarke : 
(truin  Driglnal  Pa|X‘is)  a  Member  of 
bin  Family.  1«  tlemy  8vo,  I’rice 
cloth  boards. 

'I^r  .\utobiography  of  John  Gall,  Ksq. 
In  Vols.  Svtj,  with  original  Portrait, 
l*ritT  I/.  i4.  boards. 

Miinoir  of  John  .Vdam,  late  I^Iissionary 
at  Calcutta.  In  It^mo,  Price  Gi.  cloth. 

anccATios. 

Mental  Culture,  or  the  means  of  d<v 
vclo|Nng  the  Human  Faculties.  Ity  J.  I.. 
I^evison.  IVmo,  tw.  cloth. 

MISCtLLANKOt’a. 

The  Ix'itcrs  of  Joscfili  HiUi>n,  F.aq. 
In  5f  Voia.  Crown  Sns  IVicc  I8i.  cloth 
boards. 


rilEOLOOT. 

Sermon,  occasioned  by  the  Dcatk  «f 
the  Itev.  itowlaud  Hill.  By  the  Her. 
William  iUcharda.  Is.  Gd« 

ITie  Ho^w  and  Duty  of  the  Churck,  A 
Sermon,  delivered  in  Grosvenor  Straei 
Chapel,  Mniicheater,  at  the  Annual  Alert¬ 
ing  of  the  East  Lancaahire  Auxiliary 
sionary  Society,  June  18,  IS.SS.  By 
Andrew  Uced.  Published  by  requetU  8*^ 
Is.  (k/. 

TRATXUt. 

Ueport  gf  Proceedings  on  a  Vos-ag*** 
the  Northern  Porta  of  China,  in  the  SNf 
l^rd  Amherst.  In  one  Volume  8*^ 
Price  Ss.  boards. 

A  Journey  to  Switxetlaiul,  and  Pedrt* 
trian  Foura  in  that  Country.  In  derty 
Hvo,  illustrated.  Price  12r.  biMrda. 


